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INTRODUCTION 


won’t claim to know what my first sentient thought was. I do, 

however, know with absolute certainty that I didn’t just have 
that thought once. I know this not because I have such a big smart 
brain that I can remember my first twinkles of consciousness as I 
lay kicking (or whatever babies do) in my crib. 

No, the opposite. I know this because I don’t have a regular 
brain at all, if a regular brain is a pink, fleshy mass making sens- 
ible decisions. Instead, in the cavern of my skull sits a Scalextric 
track. The electric car is loaded by an invisible force beyond my 
control with ideas, phrases and images, and without an exit ramp 
they swoop endlessly through the abyss in my head, an infinite 
figure-eight of looping thought patterns. 

This is the way it’s always been for as long as I can remem- 
ber, so as far as I am concerned, it has always been true. At first 
I shared those obsessive thoughts with others, asking questions 
like a tic and seeking reassurance from adults on everything 
that came into my head. When will I die? Is the house on fire? How 
do we know we're alive? Is Medusa real? Is she after me? What will 
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happen if I wish for what I want? What's the point of being alive? 
What's the highest number I can count to? No but really: is Medusa 
after me? 

Repetition was the only state I knew, whether in my move- 
ments or my thoughts or the food I ate or the shows I watched or 
the colours I wore. I did and thought about everything obsessively. 
Everything everyone hoped I'd grow out of I just didn’t, and even 
when I tried to stop talking, it was never quiet in my head. The 
cars just kept running, even when I didn’t want them to. 

Now I know that I don’t exactly have what anyone would 
call a ‘normal’ brain. Where most people are neurotypical, I’m 
neurodivergent, a big word for just being wired differently. 
Neurodiversity covers a lot of ways of being different, and my 
particular way is being autistic and having ADHD. I experience 
the world in extremes that often make it difficult to function; I feel 
everything, emotionally and physically, much more than someone 
else might, and I have less tools to express it. I get overwhelmed 
by everything: sounds, smells, emotions, textures, food. 

Being autistic also impacts how I think. I fixate on both good 
and bad thoughts and images to a degree most people would con- 
sider unhealthy, but I can’t help it. Sometimes I say them out loud, 
too, over and over again, not knowing when to stop. There are 

lots of big words to describe the way I am: perseveration is one I 
learned recently, and it means the repetition of a response, such as 
a word, phrase or gesture, despite the lack of a prompt. 

Some people do this after a brain injury, but it sums up my 
incessant, lifelong impulse to talk and think about whatever inter- 


ests me. When I googled it I found a lot of panicked parents trying 
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to figure out how to stop their kid talking about dinosaurs, so I 
stopped wanting to learn any more. 

I choose instead to look at it in a more optimistic way than 
killjoy parents who long to suppress their kids’ healthy interests. 
I like it because its root is persevere, to keep going against all odds. I 
like the idea that I am just so determined to persevere talking about 
theme park rides or the last book I read or the likelihood of alien 
life, even long after the life has drained from the other person’s 
eyes. I’m not boring or bad at spotting social cues! I’m determined. 

Obsessive was, still is, my natural state, and I never wondered 
why. I didn’t mind, didn’t know that other people could feel at 
peace. I always felt like a raw nerve, but then, I thought that every- 
one did. When I was just a few years old, that tendency pushed 
me to develop obsessive compulsive disorder, but there weren’t the 
words for that yet, either. A lot of autistic people have OCD, and 
it makes sense to me, that we'd latch on to something that thrives 
in an anxious, overactive mind that craves control. 

As a child, I didn’t have any power to actually control the 
things that scared me, so I invented it. I used something that 
mental health experts call ‘magical thinking’, the belief that unre- 
lated events are causally connected and our thoughts can alter 
or influence their course. People with OCD often believe that 
arbitrary actions or thoughts can impact the things that we are 
afraid of. 

I’ve learned that very few people have any clue what OCD 
is, but I sympathise, because the most agonising things about it 
happen inside the brain. From the outside, where the intrusive 


thoughts aren’t apparent, it might look like ritual cleanliness, 
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fussiness or weird tics. I understand why popular representations 


are so lacking — it is difficult to comprehend how debilitating it 


is if you’ve never had it. 
So imagine this: the worst thing your mind can come up with. 


The most violent image, your deepest fear, something uncom fort- 
ably sexual, an annoyance you've been working to avoid. If you 
had to try at all to muster something up, we are very different. 
Now imagine that image, or thought, repeated. It echoes around 
your brain, constantly, without respite. Maybe you can forget it, 
for a while. Maybe you're on a picnic, or holding your niece, or 
driving along the coast. It comes from nowhere, interrupting a 
perfectly nice day, bludgeoning you with the dregs of your own 
psyche. 

You’d start to worry, wouldn’t you? That there was some- 
thing deeply, terribly wrong, somewhere at your core. That you 
not only didn’t choose to think of things so terrible, but that 
you couldn’t stop them. Anyone would do anything to stop it. 

So your brain tells you: I can make it stop. All you have to do 
is everything I say, when I say it. The actions don’t require much 
of you, but they’re completely arbitrary. Run up and down the 
stairs, tap something 100 times, step into the road without looking. 
Sometimes they’re less arbitrary. If you’re worried you've left the 
hob on, perhaps, you'll go back and check it. Again. And again. 
And again. Your brain will trick you into believing that you’ve 
left it on and you'll think you’re going insane, but it’s less trouble 


to check than it is to have the house unt down. 
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Or so you think, anyway. These ‘small’ actions build up as 
you try to control every aspect of your brain and fears and life, to 
a point where you don’t have much of one anymore. What your 
compulsions and obsessions demand of you starts to take over 
the parts of life that you used to love, that you want to partake in. 
You feel at the centre of a very miserable universe, the sole sav- 
iour of everyone and the only person who can prevent bad things 
from happening, so to speak. So you continue. You persevere until 
you can’t anymore, until you realise that you need some kind of 
intervention to save you from the one thing you can never escape: 
your own brain. 

OCD is personal: it feeds on whatever you are most afraid 
of; on your guilt, fear and sense of responsibility. It’s born from a 
need to seek order in a world that doesn’t have any, often develop- 
ing in childhood, when we’re at our most powerless, with one in 
200 children suffering with it. Mine started manifesting when my 
parents were fighting and divorcing. I often felt alone, responsible 
for outcomes that I shouldn’t have even been considering yet. If I 
did the right thing the right amount of times, I could save every- 
thing, protect everyone. I could even make my parents love me. 

Not having the words or treatment for what I felt left space 
for OCD to run rampant throughout my adolescence, trampling 
anything good or spontaneous. I was plagued with intrusive 
thoughts that manifested as everything from compulsive cleaning 
to self-harm to an eating disorder to an exercise addiction. When 
my friends spent the summer holidaying in Magaluf and going 
to clubs and festivals, I stayed inside and made heavy concessions 


for the few activities I did partake in. If 1 was going to go out with 
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my friends, I had rituals, set things I had to deprive myself of. I 
punished myself obsessively for the freedom of one night, and 
even then the penance didn’t stop. 

It all came to a head when I was seventeen, when I was so 
physically and mentally destroyed that I just couldn’t do it any- 
more. I had to either die or get help. I was diagnosed and referred 
to cognitive behavioural therapy, but the only thing that helped 
was moving out at nineteen and leaving the immense responsibil- 
ity I had felt there behind. 

In my own home, with my dog and my housemates, some of 
the guilt that had been stoking the fire seemed to lift. I was eating 
again, going out again, enjoying things again. I allowed myself to 
be free, to go out without checking everything hundreds of times, 
to have parties, to eat. My disorder was still there, sure. But it 
wasn’t everything anymore. I could see who I was. 

Did I stop obsessing? Did the Scalextric track ever stop its 
relentless march? Did! It! Fuck! I had spent so long worried that 
if I got treatment for my OCD, I would lose the parts of my brain 
that had the capacity to obsess in a good way. I was worried that I 
would stop following my interests down all-night rabbit holes or 
watching hours of TV or committing to being a world-class Tetris 
player. I needn’t have worried. While my disorder dissipated, my 
tendency towards obsessive thinking never did. 

It soon became clear that my disorder wasn’t the only thing 
that made me a little different. To an outsider, I seemed fidgety 
and antisocial, prone to tantrums if I wore the wrong clothes or ate 
something new or if the room was too loud. Everything seemed 


to tip me into immense distress, and it didn’t stop as I ‘grew up’. 
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I assumed, naively, that everybody felt this way, that every- 
one else had these impulses and obsessions. It took many years 
of many people telling me I was ‘weird’ to consider that they 
might be right. So many people had to tell me what was ‘nor- 
mal’, how much I should have been thinking about certain things, 
how I should feel, how I had to communicate. I didn’t even 
know that I had to look in people’s eyes until I was twenty years 
old, and when I tried it felt so intimate, as if soft jazz would 
start playing, 

After I left home I started bartending, and the differences that 
had gotten me in trouble or ostracised at school became stark. (You 
ever hear the one about the autistic barmaid? No, because it is not 
funny.) My customers complained a lot that I was too blunt, that 
I didn’t make eye contact, that I actually told men off when they 
crossed the line. It didn’t matter that I could be very sweet when 
people deserved it, that I went the extra mile to offer support to 
customers who needed my help. I needed to suppress who I was 
to be good at customer service and I couldn't. 

I didn’t really want to, either. I couldn’t help but feel that 
I wasn’t wrong, that it should be OK to communicate or think 
about things differently as long as no one got hurt. But they wore 
me down: colleagues, friends, family members. A lot of people 
made me feel shit for being who I was, but they really had to 
persevere to get it through to me in their passive aggressive, vague 
ways. Without clarity, I could never understand what I was get- 
ting wrong. After bartending, I had a few office jobs, and sitting 
still made everything that much worse. Participating in the world, 


going to work and doing my errands, felt impossible. I only felt 
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comfortable alone, hyperfixating on my special interests, and as 
an adult I couldn’t do that anymore. 

I started to feel as if something was wrong. I wanted to 
understand myself, to be able to explain who I was to exhausted 
colleagues and friends and strangers. I wanted support at work, if 
T ever got a job again. The word ‘autistic’ had come up in my worst 
fights with my ex, and after some research I sought a diagnosis, 
and I got one. ‘But you knew that already’, said the psychiatrist 
who assessed me for autism spectrum disorder. I did. She asked 
how I felt, and I said I felt good, but mostly I just felt the same as 
I had always been. 

Before that, I met with a different, thoughtless psychiatrist 
who told me: ‘a diagnosis isn’t a cure, you know’. I felt crushed 
that she would think I wanted a cure for the person that I had 
always understood myself as. Would I sometimes like to soften 
my sensory processing issues, wear anything other than cotton 
without having a screaming fit? Sure. Would I like to feel more 
restful, or be able to try new foods or deviate from my strict rou- 
tine without a meltdown? Maybe. I’m not a fan of a lot of the 
physical problems, like issues with my joints or stomach, that 
come with being autistic, either. But there is so much in being 
neurodivergent that is who I am, and to cure the bad, the things 
that make life harder, would be to pull out the person I am at 
the root. 

The idea of being diagnosed as the person I had always been 
felt pointless. Sitting through quizzes where the answers felt obvi- 
ous but another person was judging the results for reasons why 


I was a bit off was funny to me. They may as well have printed 
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out a piece of paper that said: ‘your name is Marianne and you’re 
a Pisces.’ Bitch, I know. Now tell me how to stop other people 


getting angry about it. 


Having that diagnosis finally brought me to the under- 


standing that I am not obsessive because I had a disorder —I just 
am. It was never just the bad thoughts that zoomed around my 
head constantly, like my fear of chaos or fire or death. It was 
everything. I was either fiercely invested in a topic, wanting to 
know everything about it to the detriment of my relationships, 
or bored to the point of tantrums. When I found something that 
I loved, I could spend hours, weeks, a lifetime on it. 

I have spent the last several years trying to untangle the parts 
of my brain that are obsessive and the ones that are me, ultim- 
ately finding that there is no separating them. I am obsessive. I 
am autistic! I am a lot of the associated stereotypes that I saw 
reflected on those forms: I am sincere, logical, curious, naive, 
empathetic. Sometimes to a disruptive degree, but I don’t mind. 
Understanding that my brain is wired differently has been key to 
not only knowing myself but also liking her a little bit, too. am a 
neurological phenomenon, and now I know that, I can meet other 
people who are, too. I like us. 

With that knowledge, living a life that I enjoy surrounded by 
people who love me for who I am, things are better. I’m also free 
from the tentacles of a cruel disorder that did nothing but take, 
take, take, and I have found time for the obsessions that drive 
and fulfil me. I will never be able to think about anything once 
or ina linear, not all-consuming way. It’s all or nothing, baby, it’s 


Scalextric or it falls straight out of my ears. 
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So I embrace it. My obsessions, especially my special inter- 
ests, saved my ass through a difficult childhood and a painful 
adolescence. If I wasn’t able to hyper-fixate on topics, particularly 
movies and TV, I wouldn’t have a Master’s degree and something 
some people call ‘a career’. I have ADHD and I’m lazy. I’m a shit 
student and a worse employee. Without obsession, I have nothing. 
It’s taken me on journeys across the world in pursuit of the things 
that interest me, and it always wins against the things that I find 
hard about being alive. 

These essays are a culmination of a life spent obsessing, and 
through them I hope to offer a perspective of my own small, dys- 
functional brain. Tracing a map of my obsessions from death to 
Medusa to folklore to magic to Disneyland to fire to my corporeal 
form, they explore the intersection of neurodivergence, fixation 
and disorder, telling the story of one life underpinned and ultim- 


ately made whole by obsession. 
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I AM OLD NOW, 
BUT I WASN’T THEN 


we recall in technicolour the first time I shared a truly 


unhinged thought about the passing of time. It was summer, 


1 ' 2002. I was standing on my school playground towards the end of 


year four. At the start of year five, as a treat for our maturity, we 


would move to the upper playground, a slightly different slab of 
concrete flanked by two basketball hoops. Where my classmates 


_were excited to scope out the new digs, I was petrified. 


In my mind, time hurtled forwards: after two years on that 


Bi playground, I would start a new school, and then I would leave 


that school, and then I would someday be eighteen, and then an 


adult and then dead. This was just how my brain worked, which 
tome meant it was the way everyone’s worked; I turned to a nor- 
"mal nine year old and confided in him that it would all be over 
soon. He regarded me with a well-deserved suspicion, and I fell 
; \ silent. I learned to keep those thoughts to myself in future. 


In Vladimir Nabokov’s powerful memoir Speak, Memory, he 


i references a friend with ‘chronophobia’, a fear of the passing of 
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time. That friend, upon seeing a home movie of his parents in 
his house before he was born, suddenly realises his place as just 
a speck in the timeline, a brief blip, an aberration. There was a 
life in this house before him, and there would be one after he was 
deep in the ground. 

This realisation becomes a restrictive obsession that affects 
his capability to truly live. A casual awareness of the passing of 
time is as necessary as one of death; knowing that time always 
passes faster than we anticipate allows us to make the most of 
moments while we are in them. It’s a gift in a world that tends 
to move carelessly. 

However, if we are aware, at every second, of the infinite cru- 
elties of the universe and the swiftness of our time on earth, we can 
become paralysed into inaction. Children are, usually, very good at 
living in the moment, even looking forwards with hope. They’re 
impatient, anticipating a future where they can experience true 
freedom: late bedtimes, staying out, choosing what to watch on 
TV. They want to grow up. They look forward to their birthdays, 
and adults remind them, ‘you won’t enjoy them anymore when 
you’re old’, but they can’t comprehend that unknowable future; 
they see a distinct boundary between themselves and their parents. 
I never really had that innocence, and the future seemed murky, 
frightening to me. I didn’t want to become my parents, didn’t 
want to have to work or argue. I wanted to be small forever. 

I became hyper-conscious of the relentless passage of time, 
feeling the days of the summer holidays disappear beneath my feet. 
I looked forward to my birthday for the gifts, but felt inappropri- 


ately morose at the whole thing, like a woman reassuring herself 
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that life begins at 40 after her husband has left her for someone 
half her age. A few weeks before my ninth birthday, a friend of 
my stepdad’s crouched to meet my eyes and told me, ‘double digits 
soon’! I turned away, mourning the loss of single digits rather than 
celebrating my encroaching adolescence. 

After the ‘this will all be over soon’ incident, I realised two 
things: the first was that, in order to make friends, I had to keep 
my thoughts to myself. The second was that I had no control over 
time; that any perceived grasp was slippery at best and an illusion 
at worst. I didn’t have magic powers to control it, to slow it down at 
will. Instead, I started keeping a diary, diligently recording as much 
of my life as I could. Time might never stop its relentless march, 
but if I could remember every second, I could feel it slowing. 

Journals were a big deal back then. Thick, padlocked, pink 
diaries with passwords and invisible ink. But I didn’t want to 
hide the minutiae of my crushes from the prying eyes of siblings 
or friends. I instead saw myself as the early-noughties iteration 
of my heroes, the record-keepers who had come before me, like 
Samuel Pepys and Anne Frank. I held an image of myself as a 
modern-day chronicler, not of the Great Fire of London or the 
Holocaust, but at least my own, very small subsection of history. 
At eleven I wrote, When I die, I want this diary to tell peeps about 
typical life in 2005 England for a pre-teenager, which seems like an 
optimistic intention, but I respect it. 

Writing anything, especially a diary, is an attempt to make 
time more elastic than it is; to preserve singular moments, feelings, 
thoughts. When it comes to people like me, who really only want 


to record in an effort to live in their favourite moments or revisit 
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less favourite ones to gain a deeper understanding, maybe it’s an 
egocentric act. But when it’s other people, ones less selfish than I 
am, it’s a historical necessity. Records like letters and diaries show 
us how real people lived, how they processed what happened to 
and around them, In the case of Anne Frank, her own crushes and 
fights with her family offer a deeper insight into a real, teenaged 
life disrupted by the Holocaust. 

- Of course, my earliest instalments don’t offer insight into 
much beyond my own small psyche. In 2003, I took to my Winnie 
the Pooh diary to interrupt regular entries about what I’d done at 
school, to inform my would-be readers of the saddest day of my 
life, writing that my dog had DIED alongside crude drawings of 
tears and paw prints, In 2004, my stepdad left my mother and I, 
and I scrawled a blue-biro sketch of his boxes in the hall in my 
Tracy Beaker-themed journal. How will me and mom cope? Will we 
have to sell the house? were my only thoughts — precocious ones, 
hinting at the sad reality of the immense responsibility and pres- 
sure I felt. I wanted to remember my life, every painful moment 
of it, so that I could return if I chose to, a kind of low-rent time 
travel. It turns out I chose not to — I threw out both journals, 
ashamed of my own feelings. In the future, I wouldn’t write down 

my saddest moments at all, thinking that if I didn’t record them, 
I could forget them, I was wrong. 

I started the first diary that I actually held on to when I was 
eleven years old. Or, as I put it, 11 and 10 months and 2 days. My 
fear proliferates throughout the pages: when I was twelve, I pan- 
icked that, I’m 13 in 3% months, a teenager, and that I have 26 days 
left until 1am a teenager. | will make the most of it. My peers didn’t 
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think that way, really. They looked forward to being older because 
it meant maturity and freedom. I saw only my life slipping away, 
having a job, growing up. 

Time became, for me, not just a nebulous concept, but 
a physical enemy to be defeated. I wore a watch religiously, a 
silver-banded Eeyore piece, with a turning outer bezel that I 
would fiddle with when I got bored, which was often. I learned 
that time was unreliable, which frightened me. I wanted to 
watch it tick by, knowing that if I turned my eyes away, the sands 
would dissolve. 

I had a child’s grasp of Einstein’s special theory of relativity, 
the idea that time moves differently depending on your frame of 
reference. I took it at face value, believing that if1 could just watch 
the seconds go by, I could slow them down, not let them turn to 
weeks or years. If I were bored, squirming through a lesson or 
lunch at a grandparent’s house, I would count seconds to minutes 
in my head, one through 60. All I wanted was control, and count- 
ing gave me some — if not over time, then over my own distraction. 

I understood relativity as the reason why a ten-minute assem- 
bly had me fidgeting in my seat, while a two-week trip was over 
before it even began. My brain, deficient in attention and dopa- 
mine, was under-stimulated until it very much wasn’t. Time is 
relative to everyone, but more so when you’re neurodiverse, when 
your two states are chronic distraction or hyper-fixation. If I’m 
down a rabbit hole, reading about earthquakes or looking at pho- 
tos of celebrities wearing sneakers, time melts, 3pm turning to 
5am in the time it takes to click ona link. If I have to focus, listen 


to someone speak, stay still even — a minute is a lifetime. 
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My main frame of reference for anything was, and still is, 
TV. In 2000, sitting in front of the boxy set in my great-grandma’s 
living room, my fear of time was made manifest. I was transfixed, 
as usual, by Cardcaptors, the dubbed, Westernised version of the 
_ magical girl anime Cardcaptor Sakura. The show centres on the 
titular Sakura’s quest to trap and control a set of mystical cards that 
she accidentally set free in her dad’s library. She does so with magic 
powers and style, wearing a series of cute outfits week after week. 

As far as I was concerned, I literally was Sakura; I’d tie my 
brown hair into little pigtails and wave around my pink hiking 
stick, telling anyone who'd listen that I, too, was chosen, tasked 
to control the Clow Cards. Usually, though, it wasn’t scary to be 
Sakura. I was magic, after all. 

In the season one episode “Time and Again’, Sakura wakes 
up, as always, late. She is a relatably unreliable magic girl. The 
episode opens with her dad giving a lecture about how the pyra- 
mids will be lost to time, setting the children in Sakura’s class 
panicking: ‘One day there won't be anything left!’ they cry, 
innocence stolen. Sakura finds herself trapped in a Groundhog 
Day-style repetition of her school days, taking the same music test 
over and over again. 

The culprit, it turns out, is the Time Card, a manifestation 
of time itself. He sits, a hooded, cloaked figure crouching in the 
clock tower, yellow eyes and long, creepy fingers poking and prod- 
ding with time, turning the clock back at midnight, fiddling with 
Sakura’s reality. He became the star of my nightmares. 

The figure alone creeped me out, even at 4pm, but it was 


more that this was my greatest fear made flesh: here was evidence, 
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however fantastical, that time was malleable. It exposed the irrel- 
evance of clocks, how time slows and moves depending on who's 
in control. Time is one of the hardest foes Sakura has faced, but 
even after he’s safely imprisoned in a cute pink card, time is still 
her enemy; she’s late every morning, as the days march on. 

As the Time Card meddled with the hands of clocks and 
with Sakura’s sleep, I watched, transfixed, from my great- 
grandmother's floor. I imagined that he had his crooked fingers 
in my life, too, speeding up and slowing down at will. His decrepit 
visage followed me into my sleeping world, and I harboured 
elaborate fantasies that I was Sakura, waiting to trap and trick 
time itself. 

That confused boy on the playground in year four made me 
feel weird, but the TV and films of the noughties show that a 
newfound obsession with the passing of time is not uncommon 
in children. They spend so long desperate for time to pass, but at 
some point they realise that they’re on the same timescale as their 
parents, bound by the same mortal laws. It’s the first real shedding 
of innocence — how can you be carefree when you know that this 
too will end? 

In Spike Jonze’s 2009 adaptation of Maurice Sendak’s Where 
the Wild Things Are, young Max sits, distracted in class, as he’s told 
that one day the sun will die. This is part of what catalyses his 
spiral and temper tantrums as he disappears into the land of the 
Wild Things, carrying his obsession with him, asking one: ‘Carol, 
did you know the sun was gonna die?’ Once he knows, he can’t 
forget it, the logical steps of exactly what that means intensifying 


the anxiety already ruling his tiny body. 
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Strange Days at Blake Holsey High, a Canadian science fiction 
teen drama about nerdy teenagers solving even nerdier mys- 
teries, played with time, too. In season one episode “Thursday’, 
which aired in 2002, perfectionist Corrine finds herself stuck in a 
Groundhog Day-esque loop of her Worst Day Ever. She tries, over 
and over, to correct the mistakes that made the day bad to begin 
with. Her lesson, in the end, is that she needs to just loosen up; 
let the day happen, let time wash over her. I watched the episode 
repeatedly, to learn about my enemy, but I didn’t take away the 
actual moral: I would never learn to loosen up. 

These themes were everywhere: in Harry Potter and the 
Prisoner of Azkaban, unrepentant dweeb Hermione Granger wants 
to take more classes than she’s allowed, and for some reason a 
teacher gives her a Time Turner, a tool to make it possible to be 
in two places at once. This seems, knowing all that we do, wildly 
irresponsible, and the Time Turner is, of course, a weak allegory 
for Adderall or any of the other tricks that struggling students 
use to get ahead. 

Bernard's Watch, a corny nineties—early noughties British kids’ 
series based partly on an episode of The Twilight Zone, centres 
solely on manipulating time, as the titular Bernard finds himself 
in possession of a magic watch that he can use to stop it at will. 
He uses it for the most mundane, pedestrian reasons: going to the 
z00, playing football, doing well at school. In one episode, a friend 
borrows the watch and uses it to give herself more time to write 
stories at school, but fucks up and finds herself ‘trapped in time’. 

It’s hard to find a TV show from that era, particularly ones 


with magical themes, that didn’t play, in some way, with the 
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concept of time travel. It was never just confined to science fic- 
tion. In a 2002 episode of Sabrina the Teenage Witch, “Time After 
Time’, Sabrina finds out that her aunt Zelda wishes she’d accepted 
a marriage proposal from her ex, and goes back to the past to ‘fix 
it’, finding of course that, on her return to the future, she has 
destroyed her own present. 

It is telling, of course, that the fictional characters who most 
often seek to seize control of time are the nerds, the uptight Type 
A queens, the proto-girlbosses. They can’t accept that there is a 
limit to what they can achieve in a day, that they are human, too. 
They want immortality and infinite hours, not to have more time 
to spend with their friends but to get ahead, to punish and deprive 
themselves. They don’t really want their childhood at all. 

The takeaway of all time-related storylines is leave it the fuck 
alone. Vampires gain immortality and lose sunshine and mean- 
ing; their human friends die as they continue to thrive and fuck, 


hot and horny yet miserable. Time travellers fuck up something 


integral, preventing their own birth in an attempt to kill baby 


Hitler. People who stop time miss out on truly living, and nerds 
end up even more burned out, finding that the real cure for their 
ills is to just relax. Most fiction, overtly or otherwise, centres on 
some kind of mission to control, bend or stop time to the will of 
someone; it ultimately becomes a way of denying or putting off 
mortality. We’re scared of time because we're scared of death. 

In the nineties and noughties, these stories were ubiquitous, 
and that’s before you even take into account actual time-travel 
movies. Everyone played with the concept, because everyone 


could relate to the desire — we would all manipulate time if we 
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could. Through them, I started to absorb the idea that I could be 
the one to get it right. In my own mortal way, I internalised the 
idea that to understand time was to control it; I had to confront 
that youth fades, childhood disappears, the sun dies. If you aren’t 
careful, in the blink of an eye you’re full up of regret. I vowed 
that I wouldn’t let that happen, and in doing so I lost the ability 
to enjoy a moment. 

I got a little older and stopped watching tween paranormal 
dramas, but still I feared every passing day. I didn’t need to grow 
up! As a teenager, I already had freedom. I went out all night 
and day, got drunk, took trains alone, went to gigs, slept on my 
friends’ floors. Nobody noticed I was gone, whether I was twelve 
or twenty. I knew that adulthood was coming for me, that in some 
ways it was already here. Why rush? 

A preoccupation with time underpins everything I do: the 
way I record every second of my life, the boxes of souvenirs I 
keep, the way I insist on doing everything I want now, now, now, 
because who knows if I'll get a chance again? It’s implicit in the 
keeping of a journal at all, but throughout the pages, that fear 
becomes explicit. In 2009, when I was just sixteen, I wrote, J’m 
scared. Scared of exams, my future, being old. Death. In my mind, 
even thinking about having my GCSEs immediately threw my 
brain into a Star Tours-style hurtle towards the grave. 

In 2015, when I was just 22,1 wrote, I can’t believe this year is 
more than half over. I may well soon be dead. was conflicted, writ- 
ing, 23 is old. But it isn’t. Torn between what I knew — that 23 is, 
objectively, young —and the terror I felt, the motor inside me still 


drove me towards something. The following diary pages obsess 
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over just what I wanted to do by 23, what I had not yet achieved, 
what I may never. Every year I look back on the previous year’s 
diary and I think, ‘wow, I was so young. But I’m not now, and in 
a year I'll read back and think the same again. 

It wasn’t just time passing in the broader sense, years to dec- 
ades, that spooked me, that still does. My fear pulsed with the 
changing of seasons, too. The winter made, makes, everything that 
I am already experiencing feel much worse. I have never known 
a day when it didn’t feel as if my body were failing me. I’ve had 
chronic migraines since around the time I started school; blinding, 
debilitating episodes that make my nose bleed and sent me to bed 
for days. While these are under better control now, I can’t recall 
a single headache-free day in my life. 


Very recently, I was diagnosed with Ehlers-Danlos syndrome, 


a genetic disorder common in autistic people. It affects our con- 


nective tissues, and basically means that I’ve felt as if I have the 
bones, muscles and joints of sorneone much older for a long time. 
These things have never not been with me, but in the winter, 
combined with a seasonal depression, they all conspire to put me 
totally out of action. 

When I was younger, I didn’t really know what was happen- 
ing, why I felt so completely shit. When dark mornings and frost 
descended, I fell apart. I did everything I could to mitigate the 
inevitable: I’d stay in bed, skip school, drink coffee, wear thick 
socks. I did everything I could to hide, knowing that by March I 
might feel like a person again. 

My brain turned to sludge as the weather got colder, mixing 


with the grey half-snow that spread across the streets. I don’t have 
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any real, vibrant memories from any winters. My brain just func- 
tions /ess good. When I reach into my head to rifle through mental 
filing cabinets of images of summers, I see blues and greens and 
golds. I see the smiles of my friends, lit by waning evening light, 
and I see the potential of a not-freezing night that lies ahead. 
When I try and remember any time October—March I see a grey 
soup, weak recollections thinly veiled by a haze of deprivation and 
the things I took to make that deprivation feel bearable. The way 
that nothing ever changes, that the sky is blanketed in the same 
grey day after day, makes me fucking insane. 

When I was seventeen, I took a renewed interest in feeling 
like a human being and bought a light box. It made a small dif- 
ference, but not as much as when the season actually changed. 
When April came, and then May and then June, I felt myself 
thawing. The cold, hard edges of my personality that had been 
put up as some kind of defence against just how shitty I was feel- 
ing fell away and I became the person I saw myself as, the person 
I wanted to be. When summer finally came, I always suffered a 
kind of amnesia, forgetting just how much the season had taken 
from me. I could fall under the illusion that who I was in July was 
who I would always be, that the miserable, pained bitch I'd evolve 
into in November was an anomaly, a stranger. 

Year after year, I tried to manipulate time, to delay the inevit- 
able. All summer, I did everything in my power to be the careless, 
sun-loving bimbo I knew I could be. I went to the park, I took 
every opportunity to go out, I ... went to the park (there wasn’t 
a lot to do near me). I did everything that would be snatched 


away in winter, writing and reading and making the most of my 
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functioning serotonin resources. I had a new enemy, but it was 
only really time in a different guise. 

Of course, I could never really enjoy the summer. At the onset 
of June or July I braced myself for the oncoming winter, knowing 
that if things were good now, they'd be bad again. The only time 
I felt some small peace was spring; the worst was behind me, the 
dead grey trees were coming back to life. I marvelled at bright 
flowers, cherry blossoms falling from the sky, that they could 
thrive on what had once been so dead. But summer, which I 


longed to kiss freckles onto my arms and suck the bad thoughts 


_ from my head, wasn’t here yet. Which meant it couldn’t go any- 


where yet. When it was here, it was gone already. Anticipation 
was the only state I found tolerable. 

Winter came; it always comes. I knew I would lose every- 
thing I had gained for myself, every shred of sanity and health, 
but I forgot how bad it could be. Still, I.sat in front of my SAD 
lamp and gobbled vitamin D like it was candy. But always, 
inevitably, it arrived, no matter how bright and promising 
the summer had been. The bony fingers of darkness and time 
snatched away everything that made being alive bearable, and 


the only hobbies available were drinking and sleeping. The more 


__ Idrank and slept, the less I saw a sunrise, the worse I felt. The 


two hours that we got something approximating daylight were 


_ fot enough to instil anything approaching a schedule in me. I 


lost myself. : 
As well as the broad strokes of what time would steal, every 
passing day stole some light, too. I read sunrise/sunset times obses- 


sively, dreaded the solstices, agonised over the seasons. I scrawled 
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the lyrics to Bright Eyes’ ‘If Winter Ends’ in my journal, wailing: 
I swear that | am dying, slowly, but it’s happening/so if there is a per- 
fect spring that’s waiting somewhere/just take me there. Only Conor 
Oberst, in his protracted fight against time and a Nebraska winter, 
could understand how I felt. 

When I was twenty, I lived through my Worst Winter. After 
the death of a friend, I descended into pitch black months of bar- 
tending, skipping university and drinking a lot with my Party 
Friends. My schedule was chaotic. I woke up: dark. Went to work 
for twelve to sixteen hours: dark. Went to sleep: maybe dark, usu- 
ally light, which was a recipe for madness. It wasn’t the cold that 
snatched away my stability, but the relentless darkness. 

I was reckless, and a traumatic event after Christmas meant 
that I lost my grip on winter entirely; I didn’t try to make it bet- 
ter. 1 didn’t eat. My lamp gathered dust. I quit my jobs, I skipped 
school, I avoided the gaze of prying, thoughtful friends. I missed 
doctors’ appointments and let the grey blanket of the sky and 
my depression crush every brain cell I had left. 

One memorable morning I was still awake at 9am watching 
Lars von Trier’s Nymphomaniac (both parts!) when a friend texted 
to ask if I wanted to do something. I felt exposed as utterly inhu- 
man, a feral animal in a nest of sheets. I said no. 

I knew then that in a future I had chosen for myself, I would 
never live through a winter again. As the veil lifted, I barely had 
a chance to find out whether the season was really to blame; I 
moved cities. Brighton winters were still bad but more bearable, 
in part because, by the sea, everything changes. At the end of the 


world, the sky does end, and the sea rises to meet it. You can see 
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the seam of the grey blanket, where you could slip your fingers in 
and tear it away, bathing the city in light. 

Still, I feared every passing day that brought me closer to a 
cold season. After a few manageable winters, I moved away from 
the seam, to a city always wrapped in grey. That winter nearly 
killed me, again, and I decided that it wasn’t enough to just sur- 
vive a time I knew would push me to the brink of my will to live. 
I didn’t want to skip over three or six months of my life every 
single year, losing those days and therefore coming even closer to 
the death of all the other beautiful things that I feared so much. 
The only way to live through a winter was to escape it. This is a 
luxury, but it’s one that for a year, I was able to afford. 


One November, feeling the onset of winter deep in my 


) (recently broken) bones, I fled to Malta for five days with Karl 


after just a few months together. Our relationship had begun in 
the depths of a miserable winter for both of us, but it had grown 
in the light of a spring and summer full of barbecues and parties. 
We were lightly tanned, still, altered forever by the warm valida- 
tion of kissing in the open sunlight. We weren’t ready yet to leave 
that behind, to fall into yet another winter, so we just ... didn’t. Or 
at least in a way that felt as all-encompassing as others. 

Come January we were both between homes, as he had a 
six-month subletter and my lease was ending on the flat I’d once 
shared with my ex. We booked tickets to LA, which, with a dog, 
was not as straightforward as it could have been. Three months, 
84 nights. At the airport, a relentless border cop asked why we 
wanted to be there, and I told him it was to escape winter. ‘It’s still 


winter here’, he insisted, and I laughed; you don’t know winter. 
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I knew it would be impossible to part with LA, with 
never-ending summers, and to make the time worth it I filled 
every single free second with activities, friends, sights. I made every 
hour count, and I came back to real life in April so much more 
prepared to be alive. When I was younger, without any compre- 
hension of what the winter was taking from me, I spiralled. As 
an adult, I don’t have the gift of dark magick to control the sea- 
sons, but I do have the freedom to make my own choices, to leave 
the winter behind, if only sometimes. In writer Alice Tarbuck’s 
part-memoir about witchcraft, A Spell in the Wild: A Year (and Six 
Centuries) of Magic, she writes of the ways witches throughout 
history have tried to capture sunlight, to affect the seasons. 

A witch’s year is oriented around the passing seasons: solstices, 
seasonal herbs, fires. Tarbuck is as affected by the cold as I am, 
writing that the tilt towards winter is ‘away from the plenty and 
toward scarcity’, offering her readers ways to cling on to shreds 
of sunlight. She calls winter brutal, raw-winded, names its cold 
bite ‘cruel’, Reading the book in an unreasonably cold May, I felt 
vindicated for being so sensitive. Her careful cataloguing of many 
culture’s rituals and beliefs around the winter, the ways we pre- 
pare, are a reminder that it’s OK to fall apart in the colder months 
— normal, even. 

In Greek mythology, the goddess Persephone is the embodi- 
ment of spring. When she is abducted by Hades, the world 
perishes and scarcity reigns, as her mother forbids the earth to pro- 
duce vegetation. Hades, keen not to let her go, tricks Persephone 
into eating pomegranate seeds, and as a consequence of eating the 


fruit of the underworld, she must stay down there for a third of 
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the year. Every culture wants to justify the cruelty of winter, so 
they find reasons for it and ways to preserve the sunlight. 

Tarbuck writes constantly through her book about the winter, 
and it is no coincidence that she also deals with a chronic illness. 
I feel winter in my bones because I am trapped in a body that is 
failing me: my joints creak and break, my head is plagued by 
migraines, I’m occasionally incapacitated by pain. As I write this, 
I am 28 years old and have spent half of the winter battling a form 
of reactive arthritis and a series of infections. The winter doesn’t 
just bum me out — it makes me feel ancient long before my time. 
My fears around time were once vague, even mythical or irrational 
in origin. As I get older, awaiting new grief and new ways that 
my body will let me down, I feel justified in my obsession, even if 
I wish I could be free of it. 

It’s very difficult to enjoy anything when you're already think- 
ing about the fact that it’s over. I look anxiously to holidays, to new 
seasons, to parties and days out, but when they come they may as 
well never have happened. I sit, looking at my friends, knowing 
that one day we'll be too old to enjoy what we’re doing. I land on 
the runway, so happy and warm and alive, and immediately tense 
up knowing that it’s over, that the good feelings running through 
my veins are not permanent, that I will again know the grey of 
an England morning. 

There are many ways to slow time, to warp it to your needs, 
while softening your own anxiety. The only times I have felt that 
time is suspended, that everything will be OK and that my future 
can be as bright, as vivid and present as the second I’m occupying, 


is when my brain is modified to be that much less myself. 
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I can pinpoint the few moments I’ve felt young and known 
that, actually, I have time ahead of me yet. Sitting on my friend’s 
balcony in LA, drunk and a little second-hand stoned, watching 
the lights of Downtown through partly closed eyes. Warm and 
safe; a drop suspended in mid-air before a breakup when I got 
home would tear apart the fabric of my life. Dancing at a festival 
in Romania, knowing that if this exact event didn’t happen again, 
another one like it would. 

Drunk, in an underground venue in Brighton, one I went to 
a few times but not enough. Screaming to music I loved when I 
was thirteen, now 22 or 23, knowing I’m still young and that the 
music will always be there. That my friends, however old they get, 
will still be there. I felt it, but it was false: I was in a group of four, 
two couples, now torn apart. We all moved away from Brighton. 

That venue, once a beacon in the night, once a place I was 
safe and could enjoy that moment until 4am, is now closed. It 
closed on New Year’s Eve 2018, marking a new year, one with- 
out the sticky comfort of those floors. I swung from its rafters, I 
danced onstage, I said goodbye. I walked past recently to see it 
demolished, a pile of bricks, the staircase to the basement where 
I used to scream and DJ now just a warped handrail leading to 
an abyss. A banner still reads: ‘rest in noise’. As beautiful as those 
suspended moments are, they will always be an illusion. 

But it’s a lie we all need in order to live fully. 

If we hurtle around, completely unaware of our own mortal- 
ity or time or our relationship to the cruel constraints of the world 
we live in, we're likely to, at some point, feel regret. My awareness, 


to a point, is a gift — setting arbitrary deadlines for myself and 
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being aware that everything good will end means that, within my 
capabilities, I make the most of everything, that I feel unable to 
settle for anything less than exactly what I want. 

In my anxiety and fear over every passing second, I am often 
wrong. When I was thirteen, I wrote and claimed with earnest 
certainty that I would stop going to concerts when I was eighteen. 
This was, in hindsight, absurd. I loved going to shows, found a 
way to leave my anxious, ever-decaying body crushed against the 
metal barriers, saw a future when I made eye contact with an 
artist I love. But at eighteen, I reasoned, I would be an adult. I 
would have a home, a job, a life — to leave all that to cram myself 


into a sweaty room doing the thing that I loved as a child would 


_ be obscene, inelegant, immature. 


I got over that, and at eighteen I was doing the same things, 
but now I could drink and do them in clubs, too. I still put that 
arbitrary deadline on myself, only now it moved — 23, 25, In my 


mid-twenties, I started writing about music and working along- 


side musicians I’d revered at thirteen. Imagine if I'd stopped doing 


this, I laughed, realising that I was in a place I’d have murdered 
everyone in my class at school to reach at one point. 

In recording studios or backstage or on tour buses, some- 
times I find myself looking at my friends and noting their ages: 
32, 45, 56. I realise that their presence is welcome, that their love of 
music and insistence on sticking around means that they belong. I 
finally see growing older for what it is; an achievement, especially 
in an industry that so often loses people young. Holding on to 
what we love is even more of one. Where so many artists that I 


had admired died in their twenties, they were here. The idea that 
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at eighteen or 26 I was somehow too old to do these things just 
because my knees hurt or I had a job finally revealed itself in all 
of its absurdity. 

I still, while it’s futile, obsess about time above all else. It 
doesn’t matter where I am; lying ona roof on a ¢rudlo in Southern 
Italy, staring at the stars, a glass of limoncello in my hand; the 
moment is beautiful, and that’s why it scares me. Sitting with 
someone I love, aware of their age relative to mine and that one 
day they might die. Missing a call from my grandad, feeling guilty, 
knowing that time passes and one day he won’t call. Watching 
my partner sleep, counting his grey hairs, happy to have made it 
another year together but believing one day that we might hate 
each other as my parents do; or worse, that we won’t, and that one 
of us will lose the other and wander the earth alone. 

These are realities not unique to me, and I feel comforted 
by knowing that all human behaviour is driven, consciously or 
not, by a fear of time. Our time here is brief, and it’s fast, and it’s 
cruel. It’s rarely filled with the things that we want to do, and we 
try everything to relieve that pain, all the while knowing that it is 
just the way it is, the way it has always been. 

Still, something I know now that I didn’t know at nine or 
fourteen or twenty is that my life has gotten better every single 
year. I am a year more recovered in my mental illness, a year more 
comfortable in my body, a year more knowledgeable, a year more 
aware of whoI am, a year further from trauma. Every year brings 
new death and new comforts at once; I know this, yet I won’t ever 
feel secure. I will always be old and young at once, to someone 


and to myself. 
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na split sécond, I’m thrown under, my open eyes and mouth 

full of saltwater. The hair I’d so deliberately tied up to keep 
it from getting wet and subsequently very curly is soaking, 
half-hanging out of my bun. I can’t see it yet, but I know my 
mascara is running, my bikini top loose. I come up laughing, star- 
tled; my friends cackle, unsurprised that I got blindsided by a 
Southern-California wave. 

I stand up. I cough, I spit water from my mouth and shake it 
from my ears, and I face the ocean. Come at me. 

I'll swim with the waves, more deliberately this time, not get- 
ting distracted by my friends. I watch for each and every wave as it 
comes for me, sizing it up, knowing exactly when to jump, when 
to swim with it, and when to get to shore. Inevitably, in three or 
five or ten waves, it’ll happen again, and I will laugh, and when 
I’m on the beach later I’ll shiver and regret not bringing some- 
thing warmer, but I'll be glad I braved it. The car seat soaking 
beneath me as my hair curls tight around my ears, my skin itching, 


T'll be proud in my small way. 
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So much in my life is rigid, either as an anxiety response or 
out of necessity, and it’s often hard to tell which is which. I live 
by rules and schedules, by numbers and certainties. If 1 go some- 
where, I plan it meticulously, packing everything four days in 
advance as if I’m a mother of four taking a day trip: hand sanitiser, 
medication, cash, spare socks, tissues, notebook, pen, Tide pen, portable 
charger. If it’s a longer trip, the prep takes weeks, lest I forget a 
single thing. 

Once, a therapist asked me what would happen if I just didn’t 
do that. Well, what if! I reminded her that I have ADHD, that 
I need to be stricter with myself than other people, but she was 
insistent. Despite the ball in my chest and the fear of forgetting 
everything, I was so desperate to loosen up that I heeded her 

advice and packed for a press trip to a music festival in Lisbon 
just a day in advance. I forgot my medication, half my clothes, 
and my dignity. I spent the week with a group of strangers wear- 
ing someone else’s clothes and vowing to never loosen up again. 

I am scatty and disorganised, messy and distracted. After years 
of getting in trouble for forgetting my homework or leaving the 
door open or forgetting to pack something essential, I developed 
strict coping mechanisms to make sure I actually get anything 
done. It wasn’t a choice, not really: to grow up, to get through life 

without ruining everything, I have to move deliberately, planning 
every step. Routine is essential. Unexpected changes and the vari- 
ables of life blindside me, leading to meltdowns. Everything I do, 
for one reason or another, is regimented. 

Everything, that is, on land. 
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The ocean does not give one single shit about my plans, routines 
or intentions. I can prepare all I want; wear the right clothes, tie 
my hair up, keep a sweater in the car. But once I am in the sea, 
everything is up for grabs. I can swim with precision, staying close 
to shore, and I might still be taken out by a wave or riptide. I’m 
a strong swimmer and a careful one; I respect the sea, and I don’t 
do anything that might land me in genuine danger, like going out 
ona rough day with poor visibility. But if it’s clear, and there are 
people on land, and I’m healthy and well — I'll get in, and there’s 
nothing anyone can do about it. 

I started swimming as a baby, first at the local pool. I took to it 
immediately, or so I’m told, floating and laughing and swimming. 
All the things good, normal babies do before they know how to 
worry or yell. From the first year of school, my class had lessons 
as part of our curriculum in a tiny six-by-twelve-metre indoor 
pool in a room that was always dark. Still, I was the first in the 
water and quick to learn more, winning all of the certificates first 
and outstaying my time. I attended swimming parties eagerly, 
befriending a girl just because her dad taught diving lessons and I 
heard she had a pool. Pools were not something people had where 
I grew up, so how could I pass up such an opportunity? It was 
all I wanted to do. 


I spent my weekends with my grandad, visiting local leis- 


1 “ure centres on both Saturdays and Sundays. If I was really, really 


lucky, he’d take me somewhere with a wave pool, and I would sit, 
bobbing in the water as the world disappeared around me, noise 
melting away as he read the paper and watched. Other times, 


I would spend the entire visit underwater, my little eyes open, 
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letting the chlorine flood in. Sometimes other children would 
speak to me, asking to join in my ‘game’, but they’d get bored 
when the realised the game really was just swimming. The first 
paragraph I ever wrote on a computer at school, age five, was 
about my weekend, and I talked about nothing but the water: 
‘I swam on top of the water and under the water’, I proclaimed. 
The sea, on the other hand, felt less safe, making it impossible 
to just sit and bob in peace. It was cold, too, and the salt on my skin 
irritated my soft legs, sending me into sensory overload. There’s a 
telling photo of me, aged just three, screaming and tearing off my 
swimsuit in Black pool because I was in so much burning pain. So 
‘T’m not going to swim today’, became an untruth I told when my 
family tried to drag me to the beach on camping holidays. I wasn’t 
particularly active. I skipped PE, I didn’t join any clubs, I loathed 
running. For the most part, I was an indoor kid — a downright 
lazy one. I couldn’t conceive of wanting to get in the sea until I 
saw it shimmering before me. 

Dragged to the beach in Wales with my Keates family, I 
swore that I would sit on the sand and read. Maybe I would climb 
on rocks. Maybe I would participate in games. But for some rea- 
son I convinced myself, time and time again, that I wouldn’t be 
lured to the sea. So certain was I that Id head to the water fully 
dressed, refusing to let anyone pack me a swimsuit or towel. I 
thought I didn’t love the ocean as much as I loved the pool, and 
I was stubborn. 

Moments later: on my face, fully dressed, covered in saltwater. 
I would laugh and stand up again, letting the sea crush my small 


body over and over. I’d swim out, further than I was supposed 
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to, weighed down by my shorts or simply half-naked. Later, I’d 
have to strip off, sit in the car wrapped in someone else’s towel. 
Sometimes, someone would see through my stubbornness and 
pack a secret swimsuit, but often they wouldn’t. If we were going 
to a restaurant or for a walk, I’d have to walk in my salt-soaked 
clothes, my skin irritated. I’d never learn, and the pull of the ocean 
is still something I can’t deny even if I try. 
Until I could. 


When I was younger, the only thing I didn’t fear was the water. 
Everything else was terrifying to my overactive brain: fire, dolls, 
death, cars, heights, spiders. But I refused to believe that the sea, 
or water, could betray me. Even on holiday with my cousins, who 
were older and very cruel bullies, I never avoided swimming, 
even when they pushed me underwater and stole my towel. Once, 
sitting in the kiddy pool of a campsite somewhere, they enter- 
tained themselves by alternately punching me in the arm until it 
went dead. Another time they held me under for a beat too long 
and I came up screaming. Nothing deterred me, not the threat of 
bruised arms or chlorine-filled lungs. 

It started small, creeping in as it often does. First, convinced 
by the mid-nineties widespread fear about verrucae that the pool- 
side was riddled with disease, I started to wear flip-flops every 
second that I wasn’t in the water, tiptoeing around the edge 
before jumping in. (I still do this.) These fears began on one of 
my yearly two-week holidays with my grandparents and cousins, 
to some caravan park somewhere a bit shit. I started to fear the 


shower, deciding that the campsite was inherently filthy, and I 
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wasn’t wrong. The things I associated with showers: other people’s 
hair, plasters, slime, made my skin crawl and my stomach turn. I 
refused to shower for days. The grime growing on my flesh felt 
less dirty, somehow, than the shower itself. 

My cousins were unsympathetic. They'd snitch on me when 

I turned the water on without getting undressed, when I walked 
to the shower block and waited instead of walking in. One sum- 
mer they sprayed my hair green, hoping that I’d relent and wash 
it. I didn’t. I instead put a hat on and stained its lilac lid green. 
Eventually, in an uncharacteristic moment of pity, they created a 
compromise. I craned my neck over the sink while they scooped 
water from a shell we'd collected on the beach that day, pouring 
it over my filthy head, washing it gently. I was grateful. 

That fear, born ds it was from very little, snuck its tentacles 
into every other area of my water-based life. Baths were off the 
cards. Public pools, close as they were to showers, were out of the 
question. For a while, the sea was well and good, until it wasn’t, 
but I didn’t get so many opportunities to swim in that anyway, 
so I missed its presence less. For years, I would swim only under 
duress, after spending the first half of my life feeling free, sup- 
ported, in the water. 

I didn’t mourn its loss much; it was one of hundreds of 
things my irrational brain took from me. Besides, I never went 
anywhere. I lived as far as you could get from the sea in every 
direction, and pool parties faded into irrelevance in my teens. 
It didn’t matter. 

When I was seventeen, I went to the South of France to stay 


ina rich friend’s family’s villa. I was approaching the worst of both 
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my OCD and my eating disorder, but I didn’t know it yet. I wasn’t 
diagnosed with anything, and while I was realising that I wasn’t 
quite normal, per se, it was easier to live in denial. I wasn’t eating 
and I was only leaving the house for work, school and exercise, 
but to acknowledge how unwell I was would be to confront how 
much my brain had taken from me: the cost was too great. The 
body count included so many festivals, concerts, parties, dinners, 
anything that might put me out of my comfort zone. That vaca- 
tion was a risk for me, but one long overdue. 
Nobody in their right mind, let alone somebody who grew 

up poor, says no to a free holiday in the South of France. While I 
was far from my right mind, I wasn’t yet so far gone that I could 
refuse an offer like that. I booked a cheap flight at the last minute, 
and despite longing to tear off my own’skin, I worked to embrace 

everything Nimes promised, even eating a full meal once or twice, 

though I chastised myself in my diary for daring to eat a bit of 
pizza. On the first day, I even jumped into a lake from a (very 

short) cliff, feeling so brave! I was strong! I could almost eat and 
be in some water, I didn’t need help! 

But the familiar guilt, the heavy fear of what lay underneath 

crept in as the days wore on. I soon switched from a croissant 
to some watermelon for breakfast, and then nothing. I couldn’t 


bring myself to swim in the villa’s pool, blaming everything other 


_ than the fact that I was still very much insane. I was cold, I was 


tired, it was my makeup. If it was obvious that I kept avoiding it, 
nobody said anything. 
Then we went to the beach. It was a long drive to a beautiful 


coastline, and I wore my new red polka-dot swimsuit, with every 
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intention of getting it wet. It had been years since I had been any- 
where near a sea that I might feel up for swimming in, four since 
I'd gone to Cocoa Beach in Florida with my auntie and swam out 
so far that she worried I’d be eaten by sharks. That’s who I had 
always been: the kid who would be eaten alive by Jaws before 
denying the lure of the sea. 

I stepped forward in my Hello Kitty flip-flops with the 
best of intentions: I would swim, finally, after so long. I sent my 
friends out first, needing time to build up the courage. It was hot, 
30 degrees or so in the peak of July, and I wanted to cool down, 
needed the salty balm of the sea on my skin, even if I’d regret it 
in an hour. I can’t remember what set me off; maybe seaweed 
touched me, maybe I saw plastic, maybe it was a jellyfish. Maybe 
it was nothing. 

I recoiled, gagging, my stomach turning, my skin crawling. 
A physical force held me back, so I lied, said that I just didn’t fancy 
it, that I wanted to sit on the shore with my friends’ parents and 
play Sudoku rather than join in the games. I was crushed, disap- 
pointed in myself, realising for the first time the immense toll 
I’d let my brain take on my life. I had always rushed to be the 
first to cry, ‘I can see the sea!’ in the car, craning my neck as we 
approached the beach. I could feel it coming, miles off, feel the 

air shifting. I craved even just a peek; now, though, seeing ‘it 
reminded me how weak I was. 

When my friends tired of swimming, we headed to the 
nearby market stalls and a cable car that took us high above the 
world below. I turned away from the ocean, knowing I’d let her 


down. I left my hopes of reunion behind me. 
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On the last night of the trip, I dipped my toe into the villa 
pool at midnight, eventually building up the courage to get in for 
just a few moments. But the damage had been done: I realised for 
the first time that I couldn’t swim in the sea anymore, that the last 
refuge I had had been taken away. Incapable of finding the will 
to swim, it was easier to deny how much I had once loved it, so I 
chalked my former obsession up to a childish interest, something 
that had passed. After that trip I didn’t take baths, didn’t swim, 
rarely even washed my hands. If it was bigger than a puddle, I 
avoided it, and besides, I was too busy anyway. At some point 


I managed to convince myself that this was a choice. 


While it would be a long time before I’d feel comfortable 
submerged in water again, what never waned was the idea of 
escaping to the sea. Feeling trapped by my home, by my body, 
by my mind, the ocean represented freedom even if I couldn’t 
be inside it just yet. It sat at the edge of everything, an expanse 
that reminded me in its own way that I was small, that there 
was quiet somewhere, if not inside of me. I followed a histori- 
cal precedent, set by sailors and writers and so many who had 
taken to sea in their distress. I coveted the lives of mermaids 
and sirens, wanting the empty silence without human inter- 
ference. The ocean was far from home, and with that distance 
brought safety. 


When I was 21, I finally moved to be closer to the sea, choos- 


_ ing Brighton. It was a long time coming. I first visited the town 


_ when I was thirteen and tentatively feeling out the corners of who 


I was, wearing chunky pink and black skateboarding shoes and 
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blasting Billy Talent through the walls of the Holiday Inn while 
texting a holiday boyfriend I’d met in Skegness, ily 

The seaside towns I'd been to in England had always been 

grimy, pessimistic, depressed. I never thought of them as con- 
nected to the expanse of ocean lapping at the edges of my country, 
didn’t connect the dots between the sea in Skeggy with the sea as 
the idea I’d read about. For some reason Brighton felt different, 
and I wrote to a friend after my trip that one day we would live 
there: a place that would accept us, that meant we would be free 
from the tethers of school, bullies and cruel parents. Living on the 
beach, so I had heard, meant never worrying again. 

At fifteen, I returned, this time with a family I didn’t fit into 
but was expected to call my own. We stayed in a rickety, narrow 
home near the front, spread across several floors. I took ownership 
of the attic and its three beds, crawling out of the rooftop window 
to sit precariously on the slates and look across the ocean. Usually 
cynical in the way that all fifteen year olds are, I gasped at the 
view with a fresh sincerity that I planned to take home. I felt at 
peace, watching the lapping waves and the city lights that I felt 
assured would one day be my own. By day I bought a new diary, 
met with my stepbrother’s friends, browsed the stores. By night I 
could sneak out undetected by my mother and my sister's father, 
slipping down the creaking ladder from the attic and breathing 
in the shoreline. 

It was at night, in Brighton, that I first felt a flickering of 
autonomy. I had never thought I would have a future, had been 
so busy just trying to survive, but I realised that one might be 


possible. One day I might be a real adult. I went to see a band at 
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-_asmall venue sitting almost directly on the beach, watching the 


May sunset, préssed into a sweaty crowd. Other nights I snuck a 
tin or two of cider and sat on the beach, listening to Jimmy Eat 
World and deliriously scrawling pages and pages of poems and 
diary entries and promises to the ocean that I would one day sit 
on those shores as an adult, one with a home. 

The rain came down, the ink blurred, and still I sat, the roar 
of waves soothing something inside me that had never been at 
peace. I was never at home: not in my own body, not in my bed- 
room, not at school where I was struggling but trying my best in 
pursuit of some future. Visiting Brighton sketched the outline of 
that future, a rough shape, and I spent the next six years revisit- 
ing, catching a ghost. a 

My decadent, brief visits were a salve, and I knew that one 
day they would be a daily reality. I crafted my life around that 


intention, knowing that school and shifts at the chip shop and 


f mediating my mother’s breakups and breakdowns would lead 
_ towards the peace that I desired, that I only felt next to or in the 


_ ocean. I read books that romanticised taking to sea, compromis- 


ing internally, knowing that near the sea is just as good, if not 


better — safer. 


Over the next few years, the loose grasp I’d held on my mental 


health fell apart. When I was seventeen — not long before the inci- 


| dent in France — my already unstable home life disintegrated. My 
_ mother’s partner, the father of my baby sister, moved out to start a 


new family. My mother didn’t take it well and had a breakdown 


all of her own, leaving me to try and keep everyone alive. There 


Was no room to try and have better mental health. 
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Even after I finally moved out, I felt so much responsibility, 
felt so guilty and angry and mean. Brighton was a light on the 
horizon, a way of getting out. For lack of a better, different word, 

I obsessed, my diary entries becoming a promise to a place. 

I reached that light for good the same year I finally hit rock 
bottom, as is often the way when we take life-altering risks. In 
my twentieth year, after finally recovering a little from the trauma 
of childhood, I went through an avalanche of bad luck: the death 
of a friend, sexual assault, a mugging, constant fights, poverty. A 
lot of what I was dealing with was directly related to the area I 
lived in, which was, to be blunt, a shithole somewhere between 
the city and my village. 

One breaking point, while less serious, was repeated attempts 
to steal my Mini from outside my house. A little, red, tempera- 
mental thing that never worked, it was the first thing that was 
entirely mine and I had saved half a decade to buy it. I was in love 
with that car, and having one at all gave me both freedom and 
security, two things I was lacking and coveted. 

I associated so much of my trauma with where I was 
because it felt either directly responsible or it reminded me 
of things that had happened there. I felt I had two choices: to 
die, or to set my sights on the things that brought me comfort 
and hope. 

I threw myself into everything that made the future seem 
tangible; reading books about films, committing to a degree I had 
so far barely attended as my health spiralled. A kind teacher sug- 

gested I take a Master’s, and while it seemed absurd, I saw it asa 


ticket to leave. I asked for a reference letter, filled out some forms 
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and sent off the application to move to the one place I felt I could 
build a life. 

That June I handed in my final piece of work and viewed flats 
in Brighton the same week. I chose somewhere, a dingy basement 
that I would move out of within five months. People who had 
heard me say I was moving to the sea still acted scandalised and 
shocked when I did it, as if I had blindsided them by following 
through on a promise to myself. I did not know that Brighton 
would be the cure I needed, that the ocean would actually soothe 
problems for which I should have been seeking professional help. 

What I did know was that nothing could be worse than wak- 
ing up in my damp, cold bedroom in Leicester to the realisation 
that the electricity card had run out. I lay there, day after day, 
hearing my neighbour scream at his five-year-old'and newborn 
son to shut up, shut up, shut the fuck up. When I complained, he 
called the police if I played the TV too loud. One night, they 
arrived to a complaint ofa party to find me and a couple of friends 


sitting in the living room watching The X-Files, the theme tune 


| the ‘music’ that had set him off. We laughed, and it’s still funny, 


but I just couldn’t do it anymore. 

Reminders of my losses, of my failures, of a life that I hadn’t 
yet really lived permeated every corner of my city. Like every 
cliché before me, I knew the only way to heal was to leave. 


Sometimes there’s no cure like running away from your prob- 


lems: the sailors taught me that. I had to sell my car, a beloved 


1992 classic Mini, to move, but it was worth it. I found a man 


_ who promised to restore her to her former glory, and I check in 


periodically, making sure she is still on the road (she is). 
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Was I yet well enough to swim, after so many years making 
excuses not to do something that I had once lived for? No. I still 
felt repulsed by the idea of being submerged in the water, but I 
was drawn close to the shifting waves. I spent my first summer by 
the sea hypnotised, rocked to peace. I would take my dog on long 
walks, resting as far to the end of groynes as I could get without 
getting my feet wet. We would sit for hours when my bar shifts 
would allow, me reading and her jumping away from every drop 
of water. She takes after her mother. 

Being near the sea was not enough. I watched kite surfers 
and paddle boarders and brave swimmers with envy; they would 
yelp a little when they got in, laughing and shaking their heads, 
throwing themselves under water to offset the worst of the cold. 
Looking at their salty eyelashes and big grins, I wondered how 
different things could be if I just loosened up. I took boat rides 
in Portsmouth, letting sea spray whip my hair around my face. 
I walked to the Brighton Marina, imagining a life where I had a 
boat I could haul away. I ate up little bits of maritime life, know- 
ing I was a fraud. 

I followed a tradition that’s woven through mythology 
and literature; Melville, Hemingway, Homer. The first page of 
Moby-Dick, which I unironically scrawled in my diaries, refer- 
ences this desire directly. Ishmael’s reasons for even being on 
the Pequod at all, for putting himself in immense danger and 
stress, are just that he felt a bit shit. Calling it a ‘damp, drizzly 
November’ in his soul, he found himself ‘involuntarily paus- 
ing before coffin warehouses, and bringing up the rear of every 


funeral’. Only then, he says, does he ‘account it high time to get 
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I 
to sea as soon as I can’. That vague malaise and noncommittal 
suicidality is relatable — it’s basically the same reason I find myself 
waking up now and again and driving to the ocean, whatever the 
weather, just to catch a glimpse. 

In her memoir about pregnancy and the ocean, Salt on Your 
Tongue, Charlotte Runcie examines her own reasons for feeling 
pulled towards the edge of her country. She explores centuries of 
lore and writing, through Greek literature and Scottish folk tales 
and sea shanties. She is perplexed, fascinated by her own fixation, 
saying that ‘longing for the sea is the longing for adventure and 
the longing for home, all at once’. 

She speaks of suffocating in the city: ‘There’s only one possible 
way I can imagine of feeling better, more open and positive, less 
weighed down by the burden of so many hypotheticals, and that 
is to go to the sea again.’ 

Melville writes of the ocean as something dark, threaten- 
ing: “There is, one knows not what sweet mystery about this sea, 
whose gently awful stirrings seem to speak of some hidden soul 

beneath’, calling the ocean ‘the dark side of this earth’. Both per- 
Spectives, centuries apart, ascribe a mythical ability to the sea, a 


consciousness — that she, ever-anthropomorphised, ever-gendered, 


__ is deliberately pulling you close, siren-like, promising the free- 
- doms that you desire before throwing you underwater. When I 
am beneath the water, I want to stay there, to explore the deepest 


_ depths even if it kills me. I am not immune to the siren song. 


I give some credit to the freedom, ever evasive, that the wide 


_ expanse of ocean promises; the possibilities that she holds when 


you stand at her mouth and look outward. The air, too, clears 
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my head, dissipating headaches and erasing fatigue. I know why 
I love to swim: when I swim in the ocean, I am weightless. Pain, 
sensory discomfort, awareness of the form I don’t feel at home in 
are gone. I hear nothing, only distant voices drowned by waves. I 
let myself be carried away, as far as I can go, at any cost. I long to 
feel careless enough to tear off my clothes and roll in the waves. 
But to ascribe any one reason, any meaning to my fixation 
on the sea in general is to sully it somehow: it is mythical. Not 
astrological, although I am a Pisces, but something inbuilt in my 
body, my brain and my nature. I am always drawn to water, revi- 
talised by it. I need its silence. For a while, though, I still did not 
swim. I tried. I took off my shoes and flinched when I felt the sea 
licking at my toes. I felt a physical pain, a shiver all over my skin 
that forced me back to the safety of shore, to dry off quickly. Yet 
I felt a restless burning to again be the child who would disappear 
under the waves, making everyone on land worry but herself be 
uncharacteristically calm. 
Brighton gave me the proximity to water, to sailboats and 
saltwater, that I needed to heal. But it was in another place I had 
long mythologised that I found the courage to let the water swal- 


low me again. 


The year I moved away, I visited California for the first time. 
Ata barbecue in Orange County with a handful of new, bright, 
kind friends, they suggested the pool. I tensed up, making excuses 
about swimwear. Someone offered a pair of basketball shorts, 
which I duly wore, not wanting to seem ungrateful. I tiptoed 


around, sinking into the first hot tub I had likely ever even seen. 
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It scared me less than the still water of the pool: I couldn’t see 
whether it was dirty or not. It was easy to slip away, letting hot 
jets ease me a little. 

When the group suggested playing chicken, I made yet more 
excuses, but their exuberant Californian optimism baited me in. 
I regretted the years that my neuroses had stolen, and I wanted 
to snatch my time back. I had spent my life’s savings to be here, 
and if nothing else it was a waste of money to miss out on any 


Opportunity. The pool wrapped in mountains, I said yes, sitting 


a on a pair of friendly shoulders and allowing myself to be wrestled. 
, __ Laughing hysterically, I let myself fall under the water, the feeling 
- of chlorine up my nose and in my ears becoming familiar again. I 


_ emerged to see and hear fireworks over the mountains. ‘They're 


just from Disneyland’, Kelly told me, and I imagined a world in 


which I'd grown so accustomed to the lights of Disneyland flash- 
__ ing over my home that it was a mundane truth to be uttered in 


_ the same tone as, ‘it’s garbage day’. 


That night, the new friends invited me on a trip to Palm 


a Springs to stay overnight at a hotel in the middle of the desert. It 


_ Wasa level of decadence and adventure I had never imagined, and 


I said yes: gleefully, yes, yes, yes. I stepped into the new experience 


f with trepidation, surprised by everything: the air was hot, even 
| Hat midnight, and while I anticipated the breeze to bring cool air, 
‘a it only warmed me up more. So many years later, I am embar- 
4 fassed at my naivety, but in awe of how ready I finally was for 
i j something new. 


We scurried out for ice and drinks, running down to the 


Pool. I was afraid, again, but seeing the dark mountains against 
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a backdrop of stars, it was too magic, somehow, to say no. If I 
couldn't swim here, among the stars in a place unlike any earth 
I had ever been grounded on, where could I? My friends teased 
me for my awkwardness, my insistence that I was just scared of 
making my hair curly. I spent that night and the next day swim- 
ming, hopping from hot sunbed to pool, wondering how different 
I would have been if this had always been my life. 

That trip was the first building block in repairing my rocky 
relationship with water, but at home it was different. Finally, one 
summer in Brighton, I suppressed myself long enough to let the 
ocean take me again. One evening, my friends and I had met 
up after our obligations were over, buying a few bottles with the 
intention of just having one or two at the beach. As time wore on 
we rushed back to the shop, over and over, filling our bodies with 
sugary, vaguely alcoholic syrups. 

The air was still hot as it moved towards night. I was wearing 
a work shirt, a crisp collar and short sleeves that smelled a little 
from a day of running around going to meetings in 30-degree 
weather. At midnight, the moon laying low over the sea, we 
dipped a toe, laughing. It was warm; bathwater warm. I tied my 

shirt above my stomach and stripped off my bottom half, paddling 
as high as I could get without being naked. I felt free; as if I'd 
moved past the worst of my fears. Recently, that same friend and 
I were drinking by the sea when we realised it was warm enough 
to get in, With no swimsuits, we stripped to our underwear in the 
middle of the day and threw ourselves into the water, the conse- 
quences of sitting in the car with soggy clothes slipping away. We 


can’t resist it, so why would we? 
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Brighton was my home, for reasons beyond the sea, but that 
4 most often included it. Every small task was imbued with levity 
__ by my proximity to the ocean, Walking to work at sunrise to open 
a café, the sight of a sailboat on the horizon at the end of my street 
would buoy me, convincing me that my small, simple life was 


special. i 
spec 1. I made a point to see the sea every day, never tiring of it, 


After just a few years, I moved away. Over the coming years 
ey distance from the sea would affect me more than I antici- 
pated, but every time I returned I would be soothed anew. At 25 
finally started to travel more regularly, to countries with sate 
that frightened me but that I wanted to understand; to conquer. I 
| Started small, in places with water so gentle and warm and clear 
that to not swim in them would be a crime. In Sicily, a friend and 
tented a pedal boat with a slide, and I crashed gracelessly into 
the water, my bikini twisting. Again, again, | felt the familiar urge 
to return, going back into the ocean even as my friend relaxed on 
the beach, tired of swimming. My nose ran, my mascara crumbled 
and I was so proud, my shirt soaking through on the bus as 
essed against strangers. | 

My fears, finally, were drowned out by a different need. In 
roatia, the sun setting, I found a near-empty beach, stripping off 
§ many of my clothes as possible just to go in for a while, even 
a to my chest. In Barcelona, I impatiently waited for. Karl to 
" Feturn from the shop, barely letting him put his haul down before 


h * 
Tran away to fight with the waves. In Malibu, one November. 
’ 
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I laughed at native Californians wearing sweaters on the beach 
and threw myself into the ocean, turning my body over to the 
waves as they came, again and again, the same water that so 
often took me out. Of course it did —I went down and I came up, 
gagging and laughing. Karl stayed on shore and he got stung by 
a bee. We rode home, both stinging in our own ways, one more 
satisfied than the other. Any perceived safety on the shore is an 


illusion. 


Runcie’s understanding of her desire for the ocean is directly 
oppositional to that of the men who write of it. She believes that 
women intuitively understand water, that they have historically 
had a mythical connection with it that transcends meaning. While 
men are free to sail the sea, it’s women that are mermaids or sirens 
or witches, creatures linked with the flow of the tides and moon. 
I need water like a thirst. I need a sky that stretches on forever 
in an uncaring always, air and water that don’t notice what my 
body is doing on land and will still be there long after I’m gone,’ 
she writes, touching on the most crucial point for me: the freedom 
that the ocean promises. 

I have long felt trapped: by my family, by my mental health, 
by my body, by the restraints and corners of the city. Water is how 
I escape those constraints, whether it’s the weightlessness of a bath 
or a pool or the ocean. I read Salt on Your Tongue in a hotel room in 
Brighton, where I paid the extra money for a sea view. There was 
a storm, the ocean so loud it was hard to hear each other speak, 
and it kept me awake, but it did so in a way that soothed rather 


than irritated me. 
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The sea roars 

Iam reminded 

of every day I took her for granted 
in my best moments I took five 

to be hypnotised, rocked to calm 
by rolling waves more dignified 
than anything I held inside 

I sat: rocks in hand, salt in hair 
promising to take to sea 


anytime she'd let me 


| For a moment, perhaps because I could travel as much as I 
4 wanted, I forgot how much I needed that freedom. In March 2020, 
i q as the Covid-19 lockdowns swung into place, I-was in Lisbon, and 
, I spent two days at the coast soaking in as much of the sea as I 
| ; could get. ‘I want to climb inside and let her kill me,’ I whispered, 
and Karl laughed, not realising quite how serious I was. 

That summer, when the pandemic was raging, I felt trapped 
again, stuck in a city I despised and a home that was getting 
| smaller. I soon valued the ocean more than I had in a while; not 
( just the warm, clear waters of Bari or Malta, but even the idea 
4 of it. However she came, I needed to see the point where the sky 
BI. “met the sea, needed to know that there was a world beyond the 
: minutiae of my day to day. 
We got in the car, a few times when we were allowed, and 


_ drove to the ocean. I researched the quietest bays, places without 
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found some small places, bays stinking of seaweed that sent shud- 
ders down my spine. I stepped over the seaweed, feeling brave, 
swimming until I found a space in the sea where it was so deep, 
where there was so little noise, that I felt afraid. I kicked my 
legs, knowing that I wasn’t safe if 1 stopped or if they seized up, 
that I could drown. It felt like the ocean had me, but maybe she 
wouldn’t if it came down to it. I needed uncertainty, an enemy I 
could see and name. 

In Cornwall, freezing rains threatened to prevent me from 
swimming, but I got changed in the car and stood at the edge, 
overlooking Saint Michael’s Mount. I was right: it was fucking 
freezing! I felt my feet seize up. So instead I stood, shouting and 
stamping my feet, chilled to my bones but finally feeling free. I 
would never take a solo expedition, never learn to sail, never be 
in the middle of the ocean. But I could grab this, just a shred of 
the expanse that the seas could offer, and I could kid myself that 
I was free at a time that I was anything but. 

The ocean consumes the earth we live on, and yet we know 
as little about her as we do about outer space, in parts. Assigning 
mythical qualities to the ocean, anthropomorphising her, is easy 
because it’s hard to imagine that it really is just a body of water 
and salt. She is freedom! She has dark depths and unknowable 
monsters! She holds secrets and represents all the dimensions of 
knowledge we may never reach. How could she just be water, 
the same that sits in your dirty sink? I would still let her kill me 
before I would face a lifetime without knowing just a sliver of 


that freedom. 
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; ' 
a s a version of the graveyard across the road from my 
y 


childhood home that exists only in-my nightmares. It’s 


a bigger, an amalgamation of all the cemeteries I’ve visited on 


purpose over the years: ominous statues, memento mori, grand 


mausoleums. The real-world graveyard is humble, even quaint, 


its headstones tripping over each other in parts. Flowers rot, net- 


_ tles tangle. Members of my family rest there in perpetuity, but I 
_ haven’t visited in years. 


Except in my nightmares. Shrouded in fog, statues loom, far 


bigger than anything I’ve seen outside of the extravagant Catholic 


_ graveyards of Italy. I’m alone, usually, but the other night my 
if cemetery was full of celebrities; Diane Keaton, who I don’t think 
i, about by day and couldn’t pick out of a line-up, was wearing a 
4 big hat in a version of my measly graveyard in the Midlands. 
4 Dumbledore strolled around the night after I watched Harry 
__ Potter and the Chamber of Secrets. It’s haunted by ghosts and ghouls 


b) and memories that I can’t escape as long as the fog means I can’t 
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see more than five feet in front of my face. I’ve revisited it, night 
after night, so often that I start to think it’s real. 

The graveyard is just one point of interest in a broad 
geography that exists only in my dreams: slightly larger, more 
threatening iterations of my school, my home, of everywhere I’ve 
been. Malls and stores and forests and caves that I haven’t visited 
in real life at all, but made up through a mix of books and movies 
and wistful late-night browses of Atlas Obscura. Over the years 
I’ve accumulated a whole life in this netherworld, one I can’t share 
with anyone because it is not real. 1 remind myself of that, but if 
you can visit a place — if only in sleep — who’s to say it’s any less 
real than your office, than that villa in Ibiza? 

The wall between my waking and sleeping worlds has always 
been paper-thin. It isn’t that I’m a light sleeper, but that my under- 
standing of reality when I’m sleeping or in the twilight zone of 
wakefulness is so weak that I forget what’s real. Nightly, for my 
entire life, I’ve been plagued by visceral nightmares that are so 
vivid, so textured and multi-layered and graphic, that it’s difficult 
to convince me they aren’t reality. 

It’s just a dream, well-meaning friends and family and exes 
have told me as I sob in their beds. But if you experience some- 
thing, if someone hurts you, chases you in a dream, if it feels so 

real to you that you wake screaming, it’s difficult to shake off that 
feeling. It feels real, because it is real, because it happened. You 
experienced it, even if there aren’t any scars, even if there isn’t a 
shred of evidence, a souvenir lying next to you in your bed. 

Being told about other people’s dreams is boring — I know this 


because I switch off the second someone tries to tell me the story of 
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their own inane dreamscape. When I was younger, I never really 


4 the same as the ones everyone else was having; that my friends 
q _ were having nightmares so graphic, so violent and cruel, that they 
‘ could barely hold their eyes open the next day. The few times I 
j did share, I felt so weird, so sick; that if these images could live in 
q my head, if these terrors could coexist with who I was, there must 
__ be something wrong with me. 

This weak understanding of what was real and what was not 
_ Was compounded by how little I could trust my own memory. I 
_ would tell my mother about a bad dream I’d had; that a man was 
| Screaming, that someone was trying to get into the house, that 
= had hurt me. That happened. She'd tell me. That was 


4 When I was five or six, I mastered the art of suicide in my 
‘ eep. I had read that if you died in a dream you died in real life, 
! jut I had learned through experience that this wasn’t the case. I 
Spent weeks mastering lucid dreaming so I could kill myself, 


was that desperate to escape the nightmares I was creating. 


if stood on the roof of my school and threw myself off it, landing 


it-out dead on the field below. I awoke, shaken but smug — 


It was only when I disclosed this to someone as an adult and 


Re was as unsettled as if I’d disclosed a real attempt on my own 
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life, that I realised, after over two decades, that maybe my relation- 
ship with dreaming wasn’t like everyone else’s. 

My dreams were always full colour, surround-sound real. 
They played on the fears and anxieties that plagued me by day 


but that I managed to suppress: fire, murder, rape, vampires, 


_ demons. A memorable series centred on Rumpelstiltskin after I 


had read Grimms’ Fairy Tales before bed at my grandad’s and con- 
vinced myself that Rumpelstiltskin himself was coming to snatch 
me from my bed. I had mixed it with the ‘nine o’clock horses’, a 
local fable with an element of truth, in which horses came at nine 
o'clock to snatch naughty children who were still awake. 

Side note: I later learned that the story of the nine o’clock 
horses wasn’t as far from reality as I would have liked it to be. 
Over a century ago, farmers would allegedly come into the city 
to collect waste to use as manure. It wasn’t just manure that was 
scarce in the countryside, though, but farm labourers too — so 
the farmers would snatch up any children wandering the streets. 

I longed to sleep, but knew Rumpelstiltskin waited there. If 
I didn’t drift off, the nine o’clock horses would race by. I sat up 
in the window for as long as I could, looking out onto the foggy 
streets and thinking that, if I could catch him early, he wouldn’t 
get me, and nor could the horses. Eventually exhaustion did. 

I would revisit the same places in my dreams, as I do still, 
versions of places I had been or ones that were brand new; 
waterparks, houses, cliffs, castles. New horrors would play out, 
continuations of storylines I’d begun a few nights earlier. My 

mother, at a point, tired of my nightmares and the way I would 


leap from bed to go and just be near someone. She bought me a 
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dreamcatcher, with purple feathers and cotton webbing designed 
‘0 ensnare whatever nightmare came flying through the window. 
It was well-meaning, but it did not help; every horrible thought 
was already fermenting inside my skull. 

My dream life took on a more tangible dimension than my 
_feal one. I wanted to understand what was happening, why I was 
_ so haunted, what my brain wanted to tell me. I bought a dream 
meaning book, brushing my finger over words like ‘cousin’ and 
table’ and trying to make some sense or connection between those 
objects in my dreams and what they meant to me. Eventually I 
ave up; there was no cosmic significance. There was, however, 
psychological one — dreams are usually reflections of what we 
obsess over by day. " 

I had no idea how to process any of the feelings I was experi- 
€ncing every single day. I was a neurotic child living in an insecure 
€nvironment, with no real safe outlet to deal with my neuroses 
-everyone was sick of hearing about me, and every adult I knew 
ad their own problems. Nobody had any patience, or really 
understood how petrified I was of everything. 

_ Thad a powerful imagination and I was exposed to gore and 
‘guts a little too early, either from murder magazines that my rela- 
es had lying around or from my morbid cousins telling me the 
plots of horror movies. Every aspect of my experience warped to 
ke me a weird, frightened child, one distrustful of reality as I 
inew how quickly. it could change. 

I did everything to try and delay the nightmares I’d learned 
_ Were inevitable. I stayed awake, staring out of the window, know- 


ing that if morning came I wouldn’t have to go to That Place. 
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| thought about nice thoughts as I fell asleep: puppies, hencoe my 
friends. These just became more ammo for my sleeping brain to 
warp and use to torture me; puppies died, beaches disappeared, 
my friends turned on me. 

It wasn’t just my nightmares that felt real, but my dreams, 
too. I would dream about everything that I wanted, whether it 
was anew family or to meeta band or to fly. I would conduct tests 
within the dream to check whether it was real, taking photos and 
souvenirs to bring back with me to the waking world as ‘evidence’. 
Of course, I never brought anything back. I wrote down every 
single dream as if they were my real days, and I could camanaed 
them in vivid detail —I still can. I had a second life moving just 
below my real one, one I couldn’t share. 

Before my fifth birthday, I developed an all-consuming fear 
of Medusa, who I had convinced myself was behind my fish tank 
(more on that later). My mother, at the time a mental health nurse, 
had a phrenology head, a white, blank-eyed bust which mnpped 
personality traits. By day, I didn’t think much about her, until 
one night she was chasing me around the house, green lasers 
shooting from her eyes. I had to protect a dog from her, for some 
reason, and from that night I couldn’t look at her straight. When 

The X-Files was on TV weekly in the nineties, the music would 
filter through the floor, more fuel for nightmares; I understood 
that it was spooky, somehow, and it was enough to influence my 
sleep. I now understand the entire concept of phrenology " be 
fucked up and racist, but I just thought this bust was pure evil. 

Everything vaguely human became an enemy: dolls, old div- 


ing i monster. The 
ing helmets, statues. I warped everything into a 
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elephants that decorated the spare room of my grandad’s house 
watched me as I slept, becoming twisted and mean. My mother 
kept a doll of hers in my bedroom, an innocuous thing I decided 
I was afraid of, with her mean little white porcelain face. ‘Get 
\ it out’, I told her, and she promised me she had. ‘She’s still in 
__ here,’ I said one night, after a series of nightmares about the doll 
a attacking me. My mother was dumbfounded: she had put the 
doll in my pyjama drawer, tucked her away out of sight, but still 
a close enough that I could sense her, that she could creep into 
4 my dreams. 


One day, I asked my mother what an incubus was, as I’d read 


MY it somewhere. As always, unaware of the effect knowing these 


__ things had on me, she was honest: ‘a demon who rapes women’. 


__ that’s how my brain worked. 

a In all of my worst nightmares, from childhood to now, I have 
wh q a dependent. I have a creature trusting me and that I alone am 
a tesponsible for: a baby in my arms, a dog at my side, someone else 
F, i to keep alive but myself. It has never been just me that had to run 
4 4 from unimaginable, faceless monsters. 

) It was a reflection, of course, of my innermost fears, and one 
y heightened by reading the Lemony Snicket books, A Series of 
5 P| Unfortunate Events, in which two elder siblings in a trio of orphans 
ve t 4 have to drag around their baby sister, keeping her safe. I already 
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felt so responsible for everything, for myself and for my parents, 
and the idea of also having a baby scared the shit out of me. I could 
barely take care of myself. 

I would be in trouble, usually at the hands of another great 
fear, like a fire or an assailant. These themes persevere. In my 
nightmares I have to find a safe space, I have to protect myself, I 
have to fight. Wrestling for my own fate, I turn and realise I also 
have a dog, or a baby, or even a rat whose life I have to preserve. 
The stakes are suddenly higher, the likelihood for guilt tenfold. I 
run, treacle-foot slow, dragging a baby in my arms. I can no longer 
kill myself to get out of it, as I always had. I have to be there, to 
stay in this scenario just in case it turns out to be real. 

When I was thirteen, my worst nightmares came true: my 
sister was born. I was a veritable bingo card of a naughty, unhappy 
teen: self-harm, drinking, smoking, skipping school, My only goal, 
to that point, had been to stay alive long enough that I could move 
out and not have to worry about anything else. A tiny, screaming 
baby changed all of that. haven't rested a single day since she 
was born, have never not worried about where she is or what's 
happening to her. I wouldn't change it for the world. She gave me 
a real reason to live, to try, to be a better person, Some things are 
just worth how scary they can be. } 

My dreams and nightmares never stopped as I got older, but I 
gave up paying them any real attention. I still longed to take con- 
trol of my nightmares, still had a morbid curiosity when it came 
to recording them when I could, but I learned to live with them. 

Often, they were so horrible, so real, that on waking I would 


refuse to go back to sleep, desperate not to return to that world. I'd 
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_ wake, gasping, after my in-game ‘suicide’, scared of every shadow 
in my own bedroom, and I’d lie there desperate for the bathroom 
until morning or until I’d been out of it for enough time that the 
} chances of returning diminished. If I was exhausted the next day, 
_ I forgot that it wasn’t normal. 

As an adult, I learned about chronic nightmare disorder 
through an article by a writer, Beca Grimm, who would become 
a friend of mine after I filled her inbox with tales of my own, 
graphic, sleep-world. I had never known anyone before who, 
when they said they had a weird dream, meant much other than, 
‘T was in auntie Sue’s house kissing my year three crush! Weird!’ 
Knowing that someone else’s dreamscape was wrought with blood 
and murder made me feel, if not normal, understood. 

I learned, through Grimm, that the Mayo Clinic defines 
\ Peghtmare disorder as, ‘when nightmares happen often, cause 
distress, disrupt sleep, cause problems with daytime functioning, 
_ or create fear of going to sleep’. It only affects around 4 to 5 per 
cent of adults, which shocked me: did adults really not have night- 
mares? Not so often that it negatively affected their real world? 
Unsurprisingly, factors that can cause nightmare disorder include 
trauma, mental illness, poverty, and generalised anxiety. Another 


go card! 


ell me something nice,’ I whisper, nightly, to a man who has 
ne nothing but say nice things to me since we got together four 
ts ago. Karl, now my fiancé, is, by all accounts, the kindest 


id most patient man I have ever met. He’s a fashion writer by 
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Five-and-a-half (almost) feet of goofy tenderness, he takes care 
of me and indulges all of my silliest whims. ‘Something nice’ is one 
of those whims, a nicety so vague it’s almost meaningless, but that 
is what I want: for him to fill in what it means. Asking for kind 
gestures directly feels cheap, and directing them even cheaper. By 
asking him to tell me something nice, it’s just hazy enough that 
he can call the shots. 

In the early days, it was revelations about his own feelings at 
the very beginning of our time together. ‘When I first saw you-’, 
‘At that party in October—’, ‘When we first had sex—’, were the 


beginnings of some of my favourites. He was divulging to me the 


most vulnerable parts of his psyche, the things he had kept hid- 


den until he was absolutely sure we were for real. I wanted him 
not just to be nice to me, but tell me something I didn’t know yet. 
When he knew he loved me, how much he wanted to fuck me, 
what he had planned for our future. 

Now, the ‘something nice’ is usually intended to assuage an 
anxiety I’ve had that day. Maybe I’ve finished a big project, or I’m 
a friend, or I’ve been extra self-conscious. The 


are intended not to disclose information but 


concerned about 
things he says, then, 
to soothe me as I drift off into a world that is rarely inhabitable. 


Not having nightmares isn’t an option, but I hope that the more 


gentle | make my waking life, the less violent my sleeping one will 


be. By putting something nice into the unknowable chasm between 


wake and sleep, by filling that abyss with puppies and love, maybe 
I'll be blessed with a nice dream. 
Nightmares into adulthood, or even vivid, memorable 


dreams, aren’t normal. I don’t know why I have them, although 
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_. Grimm’s article touches on some likely points. Restful sleep does 
not run in my family, even among my relatives with better mental 
i health. My elder cousin once or twice experienced what I now 
| D know to be sleep paralysis: she was frozen in her bed as glowing 
| rings hung above her, getting closer. She believed they would kill 
_ her and felt so traumatised that my mother, then a mental health 
nurse, had to rush over to reassure her. My younger cousin, too, 
| sleepwalked in the room when I was sleeping once and pissed in 
4 a toy chest. My sister suffers with insomnia. We all occupy this 
¥ awkward, frightening netherworld between awake and asleep, 
! but none of us really know why. We don’t talk about it. We just 
} wake up. 
: In my mid-twenties, I stopped being able'to co-exist with 
, my nightmare world. Suddenly, after years of relative ignorance, 
4 the dreams got so powerful they brought me to the edge of a 
} full breakdown. I know exactly why. The last few years had been 
4 the first peaceful ones of my life — I lived by the sea, in a home that 
: was safe, with someone who wasn’t perfect, but wasn’t a threat. 
_ Then we broke up, but had to live in the same flat until we could 
_ come to an agreement. We were in purgatory: I didn’t have the 
money or the family to leave, and he just wouldn’t. Instead, we 
fought, and then we didn’t, as nothing was worth talking about 
anymore. 
After he moved out of my room and slept on the sofa in the 
living room, he insisted on keeping both doors open as the summer 
_ was so sweaty-hot that he needed the airflow. Sleeping several feet 
from my ex, who I now despised, triggered something inside me. 


1 Thad nightmares, vivid ones, every single night, about someone 
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breaking into my room and assaulting me. I woke screaming. The 
nightmare incubus was back. 

I knew he wasn’t going to hurt me. But something in the 
repression of the daily shit we were going through combined with 
sleeping in full sight of someone who hated me and walked past 
my open door to go to the bathroom every couple of hours sent 
me out of my mind. I sleepwalked for the first time. I got up, fully 
naked, walked into the hall and threw our coat rack on the floor. 
I shouted his name, and he came running out to see me standing 
there, stark naked and surrounded by chaos. I awoke, eventually, 
so embarrassed and starkly aware that the stuff I wasn’t dealing 
with daily was leaking into my nights, making my sleep disrupted 
and traumatised. I don’t think I slept a full night until he left. 

Around this time, I went to stay in my friend Kelly’s apart- 
ment in Lafayette, just outside of Oakland, California. Her area 
was safe, but I was sleeping on a sofa in front of a huge, wide 
window that looked out onto the building's walkway. Even with 
the blinds closed, I was aware of this window and my proximity 
to the front door. The idea that I was going to be murdered in 
my sleep mixed with my general emotional unrest and I fell again 
into painful nightmares. 

After a few days, Kelly flew to Los Angeles, leaving me alone 
in her apartment. The first night, my friend Ashley stayed over 
so that I could take care of her silly, drunk ass, but I was grateful 
_ I was scared to be alone. I had, I was embarrassed to admit to 
myself, never really lived on my own. While my ex’s presence in 
the house spooked me, what unsettled me more was being com- 


pletely and utterly alone, at the mercy of any home invader or 
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a ghost that might want to have their wicked way with my flesh. 
__ Especially, of course, in America, where people have guns. The 
stats for violent home invasions in the US versus home are eye- 
watering, and best not read before bed. 

Everything I see and experience in my waking life filters 
q through into my dreams and nightmares. If I experience some- 
r thing traumatic or potentially upsetting and don’t actually deal 
| with it, the likelihood of my overactive brain forcing me to deal 
f __with it through a funhouse-mirror version ramped up to ten fea- 
turing the little shit from Saw is far more likely. 

On my final night in San Francisco, I wanted to treat myself 
, toa meal as a prize for being such a big brave girl, so I ate burritos 
q alone and then walked to meet Ashley again to play minigolf in 
_ the Mission District, On the way, we saw a home with the front 
i door wide open, a woman bent over what looked like a large, 
black, body bag. Ashley said ‘that’s a body bag’, and I said ‘heh 
i cool, great’, and ignored it in the hope I could forget it. And I did. 
| _ While I was awake. 

q We played minigolf and enjoyed ourselves in a self-conscious, 
_ semi-ironic way. Ashley screamed laughing at the inclusion of 


a a ‘Day of the Dead’ section and the mini-golfers taking photos 


Ashley’ i 
4 ley’s culture by being aware of it. We drank a little, but, still 


"tired, decided not to get as drunk as we had the night before. 


We went to catch two separate trains, photobooth photos in 
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Ashley before getting into the carriage. It was a long journey, 
and the sole occupier of the carriage was a man. He stared at me, 
muttering, head bowed. He never spoke to me, never made any 
move to hurt me, but it startled me a little. I realised that I was 
alone, my only friend in the city right now heading in the opposite 
direction to Daly City. 

I got my Uber home from the train station, ran through the 
front door, locked it, checked it a few times, and tried to for- 
get about everything. I closed the blinds and doors, sleeping in 
Kelly’s bed so I didn’t have to stare outside as I tried to sleep. 
It wasn’t enough, obviously, and I had an incredibly lifelike, 
graphic, lengthy dream about a home invader sexually assaulting 
me. Everything I had seen that night — the body bag, the innocent 
man on the train, even the weirdly offensive minigolf course — 
became something brand new in sleep. 

I woke up in tears and screams, texting Karl, then 5,500 miles 
away, as if he could really comfort me properly through something 
so intangible yet so real to me. I stayed awake, watching the sun 
come up. I could not return to that scene, that moment. I packed 
a bag, I cleaned the apartment, I left a note. I got a train to San 
Francisco airport, where I would fly to LA and find something 
else to get upset about. 

What do you do when your girlfriend wakes up screaming, 
crying and sweating, able only to utter the word ‘nightmare’ but 
refusing to tell you exactly what about, what you can do? It wasa 
problem Karl was faced with pretty early in the relationship. His 
apartment, where I would later live, for some reason triggered a 


number of nightmares. I was sleeping somewhere safe, and while 
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awake, preparing for sleep, I knew that, but my sleeping brain 
did not. One wall of his bedroom was taken up with windows; I 
would see shapes and shadows outside, convinced I was going ‘ 
be attacked. Walking to the bathroom, I would see outside via his 
front door window and through the living room. Every shadow 
accumulated to make me afraid, to leak and spill and shape my 
nightmares. Recently, I went into the living room at 2am to find 
a man staring in and pissing into our hedge. I screamed and ran 
away, my worst fear suddenly real. The drunk man was probably 


4 more frightened in the moment, but my nightmares that night 
were something else. 


T still have these nightmares, especially when things get weird. Last 
night I went back to Lisbon. It was bigger, more dramatic, with 
a the Gothic features of Prague built into the hills. I was running 
; ’ = something oppressive, though I’m never sure what. I went 
pining in the street, finding a rowboat. I innately understood 
‘ this place as Lisbon even though its cobbled streets, canals and 
oversized cathedrals were brand new, pulled from another recess 
| _of my memory to create a version of something familiar, something 
_ comforting, that could still frighten me to the point of waking. 
; Recently I’ve been going to the same water park, throwing 
on into a dangerous, doughnut-shaped, white ring that gives 


‘ay to a funnel. It’s terrifying, like going in a spin cycle, yet in my 


hotel recently 
with an artist I don teven like, and we did a lot of 
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drugs before the entire place burned down. I went to an suet 
market, a version of the one in my hometown but with anges 
more underground about it — someone was robbing my friend, 
trying to kill them, over and over. 

My iPhone notes are full of half-asleep attempts to make apn 
of my dreams, to remember my secret world. I don’t want to write 
down my worst nightmares, thinking that if I do, they'll become 
real, I’ll repeat them. The dreams seem so much more absurd 
without the threat, I’m often in some warped version of a place 
I’ve been before: an old neighbour’s house but bigger, my nee 
village but with canals, Griffith Park but it’s an old-timey oui 
set. I often don’t note down the worst parts, hoping this means I'll 
forget. I never do. In my worst nightmares I’m the one who me to 
be violent, punching an assailant relentlessly, but they never die. In 

one recently, a disembodied head floated around my scenes 
and I squashed it, but it never stopped. I hate that feeling, that 
violence, and it feels as if it comes from within me. | 
Often, I note down the funny ones. ‘I’m hanging out with 
Phoebe Bridgers, she’s brunette, I chase her backstage around - 
venue, presumably SNL. I climb up a ladder to backstage. we re 
next toa place called Little Venice in London, but it’s so beautiful, 
on the ocean. I walk on rubber piers to sea, try not to drown,’ and 
‘I break into Disneyland and Universal every night. The boats on 
the Pirates of the Caribbean are named after the Lonely Island. 
Zoe forces me to get onto Andy Samberg even though I don’t want 
to. It floods, we nearly drown, people grab my ankles and I kick 
them,’ are two favourites, and maybe I’m a little grateful for such 


a vivid respite from my daily life. 
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Whether I write them down or not, I rarely forget them. 
My brain can pull up nightmares from two decades ago, never 
lets me stop living my dreams. They infiltrate my daily life, even 
__ when they aren’t so bad, Recently, I dreamt of a moonlit bay, and 
months later I went to Ramsgate at night, seeing the image from 
my dream reflected at me. Insistent dreams of my cousins forced 
me to try harder to stay in touch. They don’t mean anything in 
the dream book ‘carrots mean dick’ sense, but they sometimes 
mean something to me. 

The night after I wrote the first draft of this chapter, I was 
_ sleeping in a hotel, alone for the first time in many months. As a 
consequence of the Covid-19 pandemic, it had maybe been almost 
Y _a full two years since I was last in a hotel room completely alone. 
My night was punctuated by the kinds of nightmares I hadn’t had 
f 4 ina while. In one, I was wandering the streets of my village when 
Cara Delevingne picked me up. I went with her, into a’ building, 
only to find out that she planned to hand me over to a group of 
_ men. I bit her as hard as I could, over and over, willing myself 
i to wake up. When I did, I woke sweating and screaming, texted 
_ Karl the word ‘nightmares’ and viewed every shadow in my room 
_ with fresh suspicion. I awoke at 10:30am, exhausted from fighting 
f i demons again. It sounds silly; everyone’s nightmares sound silly 


Mf when you aren’t living them. 


| 


—— 


__ These things happen nightly, and I still feel as if another 
World exists, vibrating just below the one I actually occupy. It 
isn't real. But when I can pull up in my mind’s eye the stores and 
_ islands and waterparks and cities and graveyards I revisit, over 


y and over, it’s hard to not feel as if it’s real. Especially as, as I write 
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this, the pandemic perseveres — the places I have been ‘in real life’ 
feel just as fake, just as distant, as the ones that I have only been 
to in dreams. In dreams, I get older, my fears take on the forms of 
new things in my life. I have grown up through my dreams as I 
have in life. The sleeping worlds mutate and evolve as frequently, 
as realistic to me as the waking ones, only I am the only one who 
really understands, who gets to see it at all. I can never explain, 
never express to another person exactly how this feels. 

And so, while he couldn’t do much but shut the doors and 
listen to me cry, Karl learned to tell me something nice. It rarely 
stops the nightmares, but it reinforces that I am safe. That if a 
man is willing to hold an adult woman and tell her that her dream 
tonight will be about an island beach where Pomeranians serve 
cocktails in coconuts to your sunbed-side, he probably isn’t going 
to let anything hurt you as long as he can help it. Every night, 
still, I ask him to say something nice, and every night he does. 


Sometimes it even works. 
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AND FANTASY 


Here you leave today and enter the world 
of yesterday, tomorrow and fantasy. 


S reads a gold plaque above the entrance to the original 
Disneyland in Anaheim, California, so small you could miss 
it. It’s a promise: that whatever plagues you, whatever drags you 
a down in your mediocre, simple little life, will disappear the sec- 
. ond you enter those gates. It isn’t a promise for children, who 
already live relatively worry-free existences without the trappings 
_ of adulthood and are either too short or too preoccupied to look 
up and take in the details of the entrance. No: it’s a vow for the 
adults who aren’t rushing in to queue for Space Mountain or to 
beg for a pretzel shaped like Mickey Mouse’s face. The ones who 
maybe aren’t even converts yet, who are nervous at the prospect 
of a day in a busy, loud theme park full of children. You, too, will 
| find peace and nostalgia here, if you are only open to it. 
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So-called Disney Adults, grown people with taxes and long- 
abandoned virginities who actually enjoy going to Disneyland, 
are the subject of much ire at the hands of cynical Twitter adults, 
who derive 90 per cent of their joy from mocking things that other 
people like. I get it, I guess — I hate many things that I perceive as 
whimsical. I’m fundamentally against nostalgia. I don’t respect 
grown women who wear fifties pin-up in an attempt to return to 
a simpler, more racist past. I’m startled by all colours that aren’t 
gentle pastels. I never really liked Disney cartoons much, and by 
the time I was old enough to choose what films to watch, I didn’t 
want to watch anything without Jim Carrey. 

Logic dictates that I should hate everything about Disneyland 
itself: it is loud, it is busy, it is expensive. My impatience means that 
queuing, especially for longer than fifteen minutes, is unbearable, 
and my limited tolerance for other people means that I spend that 
time hating anyone playing videos out loud on their phone. I hate 
most of the food, I hate the blinding sun, I hate making small talk 
with chipper security guards as they rifle through my bag for any 
evidence of anything that might alleviate the other anxieties. It 


should be hell on earth, but it isn’t. 


A January morning: It’s 10am. I woke up at six to drop my 
dog off at a sitter, put on a pink boilersuit, do a full face of glit- 
tery makeup and jump in a Lyft to Disneyland. My boyfriend, 
Karl, has never been before, and I make vague promises that 
he'll love it that are really just wishful thinking on my part. He’s 
28 years old and likes David Foster Wallace and the National. 
Logic again dictates that the likelihood of him enjoying spending 
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: the day at'a theme park dodging strollers and queuing for rides 
are slim. 

It’s a promise, however, that I long to follow through on; I 
want him to feel just a crumb of what I feel at Disneyland. We've 
bought our passes, our bags have already been checked by security, 
\ the air is warming slowly. It is California, but it’s still California 
_ in January, and I wish I was wearing a jacket, even if I know it'll 
spoil my outfit. Karl lags, wanting to take in the sights and care- 
i fully orchestrated smells and sounds of Main Street USA. I am 
i impatient. I know where I want to go: the day is already planned. 
4 _ All he has to do is follow. 

\ Mere minutes later, after we have weaved through 
Brews, we are in the queue for the Haunted Mansion. It goes 
without saying, if you’re remotely familiar with Disney Parks 
4 fandom, that the only people in line for the Haunted Mansion 
a at 10am are complete and utter nerds. They disagree about 
q trivia, they crane their necks to see the door even though it’s a 
q fifteen-minute wait time, they talk over the narration in perfect 
q timing. They know every second, every beat, every slight shift 
oy of a Doom Buggy that’s to come, and so do I. Agions all ne 


i Karl is amused by the nerdy commentary echoing around 
‘Us as I read the puns on the graves in the wait area to him, He 


“nl ilies that I and me Gosling, whose band Dead 
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He’s now learned the unfortunate truth: that as far as Disney 
nerds go, I’m a novice. I’m actually pretty normal. 

Theories as to why adults love Disneyland vary, and they’re 
never particularly fair. The usual one is that these stunted adults 
long for the warm waters of the womb, the comforts of childhood 
that they had to leave behind when they found out about taxes 
and aging. I don’t identify with that theory because I was never a 
Disney child in the first place. Photos of me as a kid are deceptive: 
I’m always wearing a 101 Dalmatians back pack or a Minnie Mouse 
t-shirt, not because I loved the cartoons, but because I was being 
dressed by other people in the nineties. I will concede, too, that I 
loved the look of the characters themselves, even if I wasn’t a fan. 
But I, mostly, refused to watch the movies, knowing that their 
central plots of animals going through trauma was too upsetting 
for me.I didn’t go to a Disney Park until I was thirteen, although 
my parents went to Disneyland Paris without me in the nineties 
(read into that what you will). My childhood was, largely, unpleas- 
ant and unconventional — I hold no desire in my heart to return 
to it. I never went to Disneyland, never had a Tamagotchi, never 
owned a Barbie — why would I want any of that now? 

I went to Disney World at thirteen with my auntie, uncle and 
cousins not because I loved Disney, but because I loved the idea 
of doing anything. My world was small and, following the birth 
of my baby sister a week or two earlier, getting more stressful by 
the minute. I spent two weeks with a real family, one who ate 
and played and talked and laughed together. We went to theme 
park after theme park and I fell in love with the ease of it, with 


the way all of my decisions were made before I even got through 
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the gate. I knew what I would eat (fries), what I would drink 
q (Coca-Cola) and that I would spend every sweltering day fol- 
_ lowing the instruction of my cousins, who had been before and 
1 _ knew every corner. 

I experienced Disney World like it was a real place, a meticu- 
h lously organised universe existing parallel to the one that scared 
q me. I wanted, somehow, to crawl inside this picture-perfect, 
: pastel world, to live in the Swiss Family Treehouse and experi- 
ence the thrill of Space Mountain daily. I had never before had 
_ any real desire to go to America, but I believed that Disney 


~ World, and Orlando in turn, was an encapsulation of a culture so 


4 sion of life, I might settle down. 

| We organised our days around FastPasses, with a determina- 
i tion we brought to nothing else, going on the Matterhorn Bobsleds 
"over and over again, insisting on repeat visits to MGM Studios 
(now Hollywood Studios) over going to Animal Kingdom at 
; all. I roamed over Disney World in a distinctly teenaged way, 
helping myself to a holographic drumstick in the gift shop of the 
~ Rock ’n’ Roller Coaster and drinking by a gator-infested lake in 


4 the evenings. My life at home was mundane and complicated, 
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but it was over 4,000 miles away. My blooming mental illness 
followed me to Disney World, but it was quieter, occupying a 
supporting role, fading into the background of something much 
more real. 

The first time I went on the Haunted Mansion, I was a very 
tough thirteen, yet very frightened. I was squeamish and twitchy, 
and I had seen the Eddie Murphy-starring film a few years earl- 
ier. I expected the ride to scare me as the film had, in the moment 
where Eddie Murphy's skin disappears from his face as he screams 
in the mirror. Once I was through the door I felt claustrophobic, 
suddenly scared of the dark. A voice boomed: ‘Welcome, foolish 
mortals’; the room stretched. Not knowing what was happen- 
ing, what would happen as I walked down the portrait gallery, I 
anticipated the jump scares of a funfair haunted house. 

Feeling unsteady on the moving walkway, I awaited shocks 
and gory scares, forgetting for a moment that this was Disney 
World. Instead, I was confronted with the grim grinning ghosts 
of the Haunted Mansion and the underlying darkness of an 
implied exit-by-suicide. I was thrilled and I jumped on again, 
joining a cohort of the ride’s admirers that includes not just Ryan 
Gosling but pretty much anyone with a seasonal Disney pass in 
Los Angeles. But I wasn’t there yet: I was in Florida, seeking res- 
pite from the close, damp heat and finding myself moving through 
a new obsession in an aptly named Doom Buggy. 

But, still, I did not love Disney Parks the way some people 
love Disney Parks, until I did. I move through life struggling to 
focus, ADHD and chronic exhaustion pulling me away from tasks 


I need to do until it’s almost too late but not quite. When I was in 
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_ my second year of film studies at university, I took a module in 
q Hollywood. I loved movies, but I hated cartoons, and when I was 
tasked with writing about Disney, I rolled my eyes. 

I was a nineteen-year-old film student, which meant I was 
a little bit insufferable. It was my right! I was interested in New 
___ Hollywood, in Spielberg and Kubrick, in Star Wars and Scorsese. I 
didn’t have any desire to learn about Disney, something I believed 
' Talready knew about: how could I not? As a conglomerate and a 


media behemoth, it had dominated every corner of culture since 


N so integrated in our mass consciousness was the work of Walt 
iN Disney. I did not care. 

a From a limited list of options, I chose to write about Snow 
q White and the Seven Dwarfs, the only Disney film I could remem- 


= 


b What I had been missing with Disney before was a way 
ie a point of interest. I soon learned about the slightly darker 
_ Side, starting with the rumours that Walt had himself cryogeni- 
q tally frozen and stored inside Cinderella’s castle. I learned about 


/ Celebration, a Disney-built town in Florida with Stepford levels 
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of rules and regulations, but where stories of murder and suicide 
threatened the perfect image. I learned about the devious way 
Disney World was built, with Walt buying up land mile by mile 
so as not to cause alarm. 

I didn’t just crave the dark secrets, but the attention to detail 
that underpins every inch of a Disney Park. I learned that Disney 
World isn’t just a pristine, empty vessel for rides and cotton candy: 
it’s a well-oiled machine full of secrets and surprises. I learned that 
smells are attuned to each Park area and pumped out to create 
mise-en-scéne; that cast members get around by secret tunnels 
called Utilidoors under the Park; that if you ask, you can hold 
all of the balloons on Main Street USA or steer the Mark Twain 
riverboat; that there are secret entrances and exits; that a bar called 
Club 33 exists just out of sight with a ten-year waitlist and hefty 
joining fee (Tom Hanks is a member). Every facet of each Disney 
Park is geared to create an illusion of perfection and ease that Walt 
Disney, a neurotic perfectionist terrified of death, longed to have 
in the real world. 

Darkness, death and Disney go hand in hand; I should have 
realised. Whenever anyone works that hard, that obsessively to 
create a veneer of perfection, they’re always working to cover 
something up, even if it’s less mundane than cryogenics. 

In the early 1930s, according to Walt’s daughter Diane, the 
animator was told by a fortune teller that he would die at 35. 
While he was already wildly successful for a man in his early thir- 
ties, the prediction scared the shit out of Disney. He would spend 
the rest of his life working ceaselessly on his vision. He avoided 


funerals and struggled when confronted with death. After the 
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success of Snow White, he bought his mother a house in 1938, 


__ where she died a month later due to a leaky furnace. Riddled 


_ with guilt, the experience affected an already anxious man; he 


was not anxious enough, however, to quit smoking. He died of 


! lung cancer aged just 65. 


Walt Disney didn’t only over-design Disneyland because he 


| was a motivated perfectionist: he wanted to create an entirely new 
_ world, one devoid of the chaos and death around him. The work 


\ of the people responsible for crafting that world often goes unno- 


ticed, but the 2019 Disney Parks documentary The Imagineering 


( Story did a deep dive on the inner workings of the so-called 
_ Imagineers, who design and implement the concepts and tech- 


_ nologies of the Park attractions and mise-en-scéne. In episode five, 


one Imagineer says, ‘Walt wanted to create a better reality — not 


hi, 
\ chaos and contradiction, but order and meaning’. Some conflate 


HY that obsession with a certain authoritarianism, and his drive to 


craft utopia doesn’t do much to dissuade that theory. One of those 


_ projects was EPCOT, a futuristic city — ‘Experimental Prototype 


1 Community of Tomorrow’. His belief, whether through EPCOT, 


y 
a Disney's futuristic Tomorrowland or Celebration, seems to be that 


_ happiness lies in sanitising reality. 


Despite his efforts to not let death or reality leak into 


J "Disneyland, his obsession is clearest in the Haunted Mansion. 
"Disney first conceived of the idea of bringing a haunted house to 


if Disneyland i in the late fifties, going on a research mission across 


Europe and telling reporters that he was ‘looking for ghosts’, 


_ Disagreements, the New York World Fair and that ever-relentless 


quest for perfection meant that the Haunted Mansion didn’t open 
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until 1969, three years after Walt’s death. His Imagineers strug- 
gled to stick to his vision; a shiny New Orleans plantation-inspired 
home on the outside with ghosts running riot inside. It seems 
both the perfect homage to a man so obsessed with death, and 
a contradiction for one who worked so hard to keep it from his 
constructed boundaries. 

The Haunted Mansion fascinated me because it breaks the 
illusion that Disney dedicated his life to. Haunted by 999 happy 
ghosts who are looking for a 1,000th (you), it’s just eerie enough 
to inspire fear but just sanitary enough to remain Disney. It’s the 
subject of rumours — that it sat uninhabited for so long because 
a reporter fainted on the ride, that people spread their ashes in 
the building, that there are real bones dotted throughout. The 
concept art is far eerier than the final ride would be; melting 
candle men, multi-headed dogs, demons. The singing ghosts 
and shifting portraits hint towards fear, but never truly take you 
there. Still, it’s the perfect testament to the morbidity that haunted 
Disney himself. 

After nights on end reading everything I could about 
Disneyland, I only got a 2:1 for the essay — I never, after all, 
bothered to re-watch Snow White, and maybe L never will. ?'m 
also not convinced I actually read anything about the film itself. 
But mere months later, I would revisit Disney World on a long- 
planned trip with my auntie, uncle and seven-year-old sister. I also 
had a fresh obsession to guide me, and I smelled the air in different 
areas, now finely attuned to what I was being told. I went on the 
Haunted Mansion again, paying attention to the details. I felt a 


small bit of shame, maybe, for being one of those Disney Adults 
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Thad once scoffed at, but more than anything I felt the fulfilment 
that I get when there’s something new to learn about, to pour my 
energy into. 

What I hadn’t yet done, however, was go to the original: that 
_ would come. 


» In 2014, I finally made the pilgrimage to Walt’s original Park in 
Anaheim. My trip was not Disney-perfect; I was sleeping on the 
floor of a vengeful kind-of-but-not-quite-ex, I had no money, my 
then-boyfriend refused to get a job. I made the mistake of going 
ith him, a person who didn’t quite care as much as I did about 
_ Disneyland or anything else, but I did it. 

For one day, Disneyland, true to its word, felt like the one 
ace on earth everything ceased to be complicated, difficult, 
| Brown-up; everything was taken care of. In the hot sun, every- 
y thing was made simple. That evening, I’d return to sleep on the 
4 floor. When I got home, I would still have no money and my ex 
Il wouldn’t get a job. He would never get a fucking job. But at 
isneyland, I was in a blissful limbo, less yesterday or tomorrow 
t simply fantasy. 

Disneyland is designed so as not to look designed. It’s created 

with a meticulous eye that God himself would envy, were his 

tention to actually create something beautiful. A Park exists at 

ery corner of the world, so that until the pandemic, there was 

er a single moment of the day that one was not open. Smells 

id sights shift and change as you move between areas, depending 

whether it suits the verisimilitude better that you smell damp 


OF cotton candy or the must of ghosts. Things that are frightening 
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stop short from being too much; rides dangle you in a zone of 
perceived danger that you never quite tip into. 
The Parks are an exercise in hubris; built on swampland or 
orange groves or, in the case of Hong Kong, literal water. The 
Walt Disney Company built them intending to create a haven 
where the world would never leak in, but it never did so in a 
way that truly made it impossible. California is vulnerable to 
earthquakes and fire, Florida to hurricanes and storms, Japan to 
earthquakes. Every Disney Park on earth exists on a precipice of 
disaster, but as Disneyland Tokyo's response to the 2011 tsunami 
proved, their military precision means that they're perhaps better 
equipped to handle it than other places. 

Footage from the tsunami and earthquake featured in 
The Imagineering Story shows cast members rushing to provide 
scared children with plushies, adults with shelter. While the Park 
remained closed out of respect for a little over a month, people 
rushed to return, crying as they hugged Mickey Mouse. Japanese- 
American Imagineer Daniel Jue cries as he repeats what he 
believes Disneyland meant to Japanese fans in the wake of the 
disaster: the idea that “You're going to be OK.’ That precision, 
even when it’s an illusion, is reassuring. ; 

Rumours around death and Disney perpetuate: there are 
(untrue) stories that deaths cannot happen on Park soil, that if 
you drop down, cast members will emerge from the shadows 
to drag your still-warm body out, so that the certificate doesn’t 
list their home as your place of death. There are gorier, sadder 
stories and controversies about Disneyland, like animal deaths 


at Animal Kingdom and the death of a small child at the mouth 
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} of an alligator. For every effort made, death cannot be kept out 
a of Disney's doors. A Wikipedia page entitled ‘List of Incidents at 
__ Disney World’ is, to say the least, lengthy. But it can be skipped 
y over, forgotten, tucked away as an unfortunate blip. 

Dark rumours extend to Walt himself, whether it’s cryogen- 
ics or Nazism. But our impulse to find the darkness in Disney, to 
__ search for its faults, points to something in humanity. Is it so hard 
q to believe that a nice man and the owner of an animation studio 
q was bored with his daughters one day and decided to create an 
empire just to keep parents and children like them occupied? 
_ That he wanted to control every detail, not to assert fascist control 
_ over the world, but just to have it be something perfect, to soothe 

_ his own neuroses? 

; Of course, death does ripple just below the surface of Disney. 
i It was Disney's motivator, and that prediction in his early thirties 
made him throw himself into his work, into cultivating perfec- 
B, tion and creating a tight legacy that those working at his studio 
_ could continue if just that happened. He persevered until he died 

in 1966, leaving his brother in charge of the company. Cries of 
~ ‘What Would Walt Do?’ rattled the halls long after he was gone. 

_ Any stab at achieving perfection is an attempt at denying death, 

_ and as such, it runs through Disney's DNA. But that isn’t insidi- 


When I first went to Disneyland in Anaheim, I naively didn’t 
_ fealise that I was not special. In Southern California, a lot of resi- 
4 dents, even grown adult ones, have annual passes. Their culture 


_ isone of Disneyland. It’s a 40-minute drive from LA, and for my 
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friends who grew up in Orange County, going to Disneyland was 
as common as going to a McDonald’s is for anyone else. These 
people, as a direct consequence of spending every weekend and 
after-school free time at Disneyland, are by their nature nerds. 

They know everything; when it’s best to queue, what rides 
were never completed, which cast members are kindest and which 
area little shady. They know the history of every ride, when refur- 
bishments happened and when they were rallied against. Where 
Disney is a distant dream for most people, for better-off residents 
of Southern California, it’s their culture. What they know that 
others don’t is that you don’t age out of Disneyland — a Disney 
Adult is not separate to a Disney Child. They both want the same 
thing: an escape. 

My friend Kelly, a bouncy, blonde Southern Californian 
photographer with a dry sense of humour and a body covered 


in tattoos, is a living rejection of the idea that we age out of 


Disney. A lifelong passholder now in her thirties, she’s held my | 


hand through most of my trips to Disneyland, giving me a new 
perspective and fresh trivia as we run around, finding space 
to be playful. Like me, Kelly is chronically ill and often anxious. 
For us both, Disneyland is a place to try and leave all of that 
behind. ; 

A few years ago, I couldn’t afford a ticket for the day, so Kelly 
offered to sit on the floor with me in Downtown Disney to watch 
the fireworks display for free. A security guard rifled through our 
bags, as they often do, the last reminder before you get in that this 
is still America, and you can’t opt out of hostility, even at the hap- 


piest place on earth. He touched our water bottles full of vodka 
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j Home free, we sat on the hard ground and craned our necks 
i to see even a glimpse of the display, a special one, year-long for the 
anniversary of the Park. Kelly told me that she and her friends — 
a always did this, bringing their own drinks in as teenagers, kissing 
i boys. I learned that Disneyland was to her what sitting under a 
e bridge trailing my feet in freezing, dirty water was to me. The 
gulf between us widened, united only by a global conglomerate 
Mf whose motifs had been implanted in both of our heads, 5,500 miles 


apart, across oceans and class divisions. I felt better understood in 


_ friend Sarah. I dressed in pink, head to toe, strapping sequinned 
~ Minnie ears to my head. I looked ridiculous. I was excited to look 
80 ridiculous, to give up any semblance of responsibility and adult- 


! 


hood. Through the gates, I fled through a ten-minute queue to get 


ye nd see the seams and lights and the trickery of Pepper’s Ghost. 


Here’s one for the ‘Disney Adults are doing a wish fulfilment’ 
crowd: when I was younger, I had always wanted a Disneyland 
o balloon. A pink Mickey head trapped inside a larger balloon. They 
nére expensive, they are cumbersome, they are incredibly annoying 


. 
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if you actually want to go on any more rides. But they are also 
very cute, and a small fact that not many people know is that by 
Disney law, if you ask, the cast member holding them has to let 
you hold them too for a photo. We did just that: a photoshoot 
wearing the birthday badge Kelly had grabbed from the ticket 
office on Main Street USA. Karl bought me my own, too: pink 
Minnie ears trapped in a bubble. I was, for the first time in my 
life, a real spoilt birthday baby. 

Before the day was over, Kelly wanted, as she often did, to 
take me through her Disneyland. She loves the trashy, crappy 
rides, the ones that have been there nearly since the day ground 
broke on that orange grove. I indulged her; Pirates, Jungle Cruise, 
Mr Toad. On every one, I had to leave my balloon at the door, 
threatening the cast member with narrow eyes lest she /ose it. 
Those rides are the place at the edge between Disney and reality, 
where it’s a little clearer that it’s been built. As the last ride of the 
day, she wanted to take me on something new to me. Please, I 
insisted, I don’t want something new. I want to go on the Haunted 
Mansion again. 

‘Are you sure? It’s your birthday, I want to show you every- 
thing,’ she pushed, but she knew the answer: the Haunted 
Mansion was everything. The one I knew, the one that started it 
all, the one I wanted to be buried in. Near closing time, the cast 
members almost lost their patience as we ran through, giggling, 
refusing to be locked out (but happy to be locked in). Kelly and 
I shared a Doom Buggy so that we could be as annoying as pos- 

sible: laughing, screaming, speaking the lines before they’d even 
happened. It’s fun to be surprised at a theme park, sure, but it’s 
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_ To know that you are safe. 

At night, as in the morning, Disneyland belongs to the nerds. 
It comes alive; taking on a quiet, brighter energy than it did in 
_ the day. What casual visitors don’t know is that, an hour after 
losing, they won’t kick you out. In fact, they'll even let you keep 
riding, for a while, taking advantage of the diminished queues as 
- the parking lot thins out. As the Park empties but the lights still 

’ shine on, the space takes on a new magic. 


You can go on pretty much anything you want, and you 


ark and the second one next door, California Adventure, with 


in 
a precision Walt Disney himself would be proud of, but to re- 


qi 


) I understand the cynicism around Disney. They own basically 
r ry piece of intellectual property on earth, and that is pretty ter- 
ing. They’re a company making billions of dollars who don’t 
y their employees properly and capitalise on our emotions and 
algia. Are they a manifestation of the endpoint of capitalism? 
| course. But the Imagineers, the people crafting the rides and 
r ows and experiences of Disney Parks, aren’t guilty of that. Their 
mMmitment to joy, to simplicity, to alleviating our mortal ills, is 
atched. When Walt Disney died, a CBS reporter said: ‘He 
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probably did more to heal or at least to soothe troubled human 
spirits than all the psychiatrists in the world.’ Maybe there’s some 
truth to that. Or at least a truth to the impact of the tireless work 
of his thousands of soldiers. 

In 2020, my plans were cancelled. Only mine! I am, of course, 
utterly unique in that regard. Among those plans were to make 
my way across the Disney Parks of the world: Paris, Tokyo, LA 
again. What do we do, in absence of the tangible reality of the 
things that bring us the most peace? I do everything I can to 
get close; re-watching documentaries, reading books about the 
Haunted Mansion, looking at photos, learning something more, 
as if it’s knowledge and not an aeroplane that'll bring me so close 
to Disneyland I can climb inside. 

I message friends that I know feel the way I do, hoping they'll 
indulge me, sewing together the threads of our memories to create 
something real. I call my friend Will, so besotted with Disneyland 
that he nods to it in his band, Creeper’s, music, subtle signs that 
are beacons to anyone who knows but invisible to those who 
don’t. He is glad to indulge me: showing me photos of himself 

in the nineties, Mickey ears and all, reading from his books or 
demonstrating the niche, rare souvenirs he’s bought on eBay. He 
embodies a childlike, dorky joy that is so often absent in people 
over a certain height, and I need it. 

My most recent trip to Disneyland was November 2019. The 
day before, I was in Palm Springs, dealing with a complicated 
loss that I am not yet ready to even really tell anyone. I arrived at 
Kelly’s home in Culver City a little broken, admitting what I was 


going through only to get some practical support. She asked if I 
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7 still wanted to go to Disneyland tomorrow, and I responded the 
only way I knew: of course I do. 

i Not everything was alleviated by a hot November day at 
Disneyland. The weight of a fresh grief is rarely cured by a pretzel 


_ ora go round the Incredicoaster. I was grumpy that the Haunted 


Christmas fireworks, and I teared up, unashamed to be both 


“corny and whimsical. 


On Main Street USA that day there was something unex- 


] i oments with Mr. Lincoln. Photos, concept art and inspiration 
inted at just how dark it could have been. Melted, grotesque 
i irawings of one ‘candle man’ stuck in my mind’s eye. I saw the 
amount of plans and concepts, the depth of art and design and 
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humanity that had been poured into making this thing, Walt’s 
morbid dream, become real in the time after his death. I saw the 
attention to detail that the Imagineers had so lovingly constructed 
into a real, living, breathing thing that so many people loved, that 
lives on in its current form and always will. 

I could make excuses, ruminate on reasons why adults love 
Disney that stray away from nostalgia or regression or capitalism. 
Ultimately, though, I only know why I do: those little moments, 
those details and that care for minutiae build to create a world 
acknowledging death while fearing it, a world where we can 
escape into tomorrow even when everything is so dense we can’t 
see ourselves anymore. In those grotesque images, in those blue- 
prints and photos, I saw what's possible when you stop giving a 
shit about what anyone else thinks is acceptable or possible. I saw 


a fantasy. 
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Iam easy here in a way that 1am not easy in other places. 


Joan Dipion, Sour anp West 


here some obsessions have destroyed me, others have 


sustained me. 


| Tam a lazy person — it is, quite literally, not my fault! I have 
busted brain and a lot of problems that make me very, very 
iy d. For much of my life I did the bare minimum just to keep 
alive, skipping school and shirking responsibility. At some point 
my early teens, though, I became obsessed with a place I had 


er been, one I was convinced would solve all my problems. So 


It’s just such a lovely little cliché, isn’t it? Romanticising 
i Angeles. Seeing it as a place where dreams will come true, where 
, rything will be made simple by the flatness of the land and the 


Ver-beating sun. I am far from the first person driven by a desire 
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to drop it all and run away to California. For better or for worse, 
going west has for centuries represented an irrepressible need to do 
the unthinkable; seek freedom, expanse, success. Some have even 
found it. 

It takes a particular naivety, an uncrushable optimism to 
believe that going to LA will solve all your earthly problems. 
What I didn’t realise as a teenager is that the city is not as easy as 
she first seems. The environment that makes that relentless sun 
possible is the same one that keeps the landscape ever aflame. The 
wealth that draws people to LA creates a gulf, worsening the city’s 
poverty. Still: I was just naive enough to not realise any of that. 

When I was growing up, I assumed that everyone’s life was 

essentially the same as mine. In my village, that was often true. 
My family didn’t have any money, but then nobody’s did. I didn’t 
eat a lot, but nor did a lot of kids at my school. I didn’t speak to 
my dad, and he often denied he was any relation, but again, that 
was far from weird. When I got dragged out of school to get my 
blood taken for a court-mandated DNA test, I don’t remember 
anyone saying a word. I never went to other countries, but it was 
fine, and you can’t miss what you never had. ‘ 

I never felt like I had options, and it seemed like choosing 
your career, having control over your future, was a privilege. I 
assumed I would just get a job and live in my village forever, and 
I hadn’t been to enough places or met enough people to know any 
differently. For a long time, I didn’t mind. 

What I didn’t realise was that the lack of security and love I 
felt at home wasn’t normal. My mother would oscillate between 


a cruel temper and telling me she couldn’t live without me, that 
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\ it was us against the world. I never knew where I stood, and I felt 


When I was eleven, he left. Shortly after my mother fell 
I Dipregnant. She fell unwell, physically, and had to go on benefits 
| p full-time. Money was suddenly a whole lot tighter. My house felt a 
q Hilo smaller. I felt the weight of responsibility for a new baby sister, 
oer between staying at friends’ houses for my own sanity and 
4 ‘staying at home to care for her. All of a sudden, I became aware 
ij that the gap between my own life and that of the other people I 
; knew was widening. It became a chasm as I saw for the first time 
“that my friends’ parents cooked for them, spoke to them, made 
_ them feel unconditionally loved. 

4 I became very naughty that year: drinking, shoplifting, skip- 
; ping school, behing: I acted like shit because I felt like shit, 


a of her way, bp tito at friends’ houses when I scald and she 
Bpns:-ponged between kicking me out and begging for me back. 
However, I relished some of my freedom, and my friends’ parents 
took enough pity on me that I never went hungry. The only thing 
‘that I enjoyed in a healthy way was an obsession with music and 
| s, which is how I came to see a city 5,500 miles from my village 
' is some kind of way out, or at least something to look forward to. 
Ng Autistic people enjoy things in a kind of all-consuming way 
pat’ hard to comprehend from the outside: we call them special 
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interests, and they often sustain us in a cruel world. You might 
think of trainspotters, or Star Wars nerds, or the comic book guy 
hanging out in a convention hall for just a glimpse of an actress 
from a sci-fi programme. It’s a cruel stereotype, but one with some 
truth for me. (Sidenote, I did meet Gillian Anderson at a conven- 
tion once and it was one of the best days of my life.) 

My favourite artist as a young teen was the very corny pop 
punk band, Good Charlotte. I wore their merch head to toe, 
cried at their music videos, screamed at their shows. The twins 
who front the band, Joel and Benji Madden, had grown up in 
similar circumstances to my own: their dad left, they were poor, 
they wanted to leave. They saw LA as a place that would offer 
them success, wealth, happiness. They sang of it in a way that 
felt like a manifestation, and they eventually moved. I adopted a 
naive conviction that if they could do it, so could I, even though I 
didn’t have musical talent or really any reason to be in LA. But — 
I thought - if it could solve their problems, it would solve mine. 

Obviously, I was not mentally well - my OCD was out of 
control, I lacked stability, I was different in ways that hadn’t yet 
been diagnosed but were affecting everything. I would latch on 
to anything that seemed better than what I currently had. My 
home life was shit, I was bullied, and I didn’t want to live. I made 
attempts on my own life and wanted to so often that I had to start 
bargaining with myself, making promises that if 1 would just not 
die then I could go to LA. I could meet Good Charlotte. I could 
thank them. 

I soon found that all of my interests oriented around LA. 


The film industry, built on California’s desert land, had always 
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q  beena special i interest. The artists I admired and loved were there 
j too. Artists like Conor Oberst and Elliott Smith had been formed 
4 by harsher climes and lives and made the conscious decision to 
_ have ita little bit easier. I saw it as a place where even the unhap- 


" piest person could find a lightness, an ease of existing that I had 
never felt. 


q 
4 I read books that fuelled my obsession, inhaling Bret Easton 
j ‘Ellis and Joan Didion with a single-minded veracity that ignored 
q the insistence that LA was not just beautiful and glamorous: it 
i was dirty and dangerous, scary and messy. So, too, I thought, was 
4 my village. But while my chances of getting stabbed or run over 
: Seemed pretty equal at home, the likelihood of success or seeing 
allocation from TV in real [i ife were much slimmer. So I made 
h my choice. 

Nothing changed in my own life, but after i immersing myself 
ina single-minded mission to move to LA, I went from having zero 
_ intention of living past my teenage years to actually wanting to do 
q Something overnight. I first saw acting as a way to get to LA, so 
threw myself into it, taking a GCSE and A Level in drama, join- 
ing a Saturday theatre class and taking singing lessons. I realised, 

_ after two years of this, that I cannot act. I learned way too late that 
it’s more than just remembering some words, and after I received 
a Catastrophic acting grade for A Level drama I gave up on my 
dreams, which was easy, because they were never really my dreams. 
Still, I held my obsession close to my chest. I wondered 
c at it would be like to never have to worry about the sun, never 

‘ ing an umbrella out with me, never need a coat again. I felt 
the cold so deep in my bones that it became a real pain, making 
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my joints creaky before my time and turning my fingers purple. 
I needed warmth more than I needed blood, and I couldn't get 
it at home. 

With LA in mind, I stayed alive, despite never having the 
money to actually go there. I saved up everything I made at a fish 
and chip shop and later as a bartender, feeling secure that one 
day I would find a way. When I was eighteen, I befriended a girl 
on Tumblr who was from Orange County, and after a year or so 
of chatting, she came to the UK to study abroad for a year. She 
stayed with me when she arrived and over Christmas, and for a 
little while we walked that awkward bisexual line of more-than- 
friends-but-not-quite-something. That quickly died out, but we 
kept in touch. She promised I had a couch to sleep on at hers, 
should I want it. 

In a couple of years I would find myself needing it. Just before 
my third year of my film studies degree a series of relentless blows 
shaped me. First, my friend died of cystic fibrosis. Then, I was 
assaulted by a colleague. I never went to lectures, and a low point 
carne when I skipped the first day of a module I'd been excited to 
take, to bend over my toilet in the cold light of a January morning 
vomiting up the Wray & Nephew I'd consumed with abandon at 
a late-Christmas party with my fellow colleagues. 

The winter and my grief were killing me, but drinking and 
skipping meals was doing a lot of the heavy lifting, too. I felt a 
deep, sharp pain in my stomach and I knew I couldn’t keep drink- 
ing, at least for a while. But I couldn’t do anything else, either. I 
persevered with punishing myself. I had no future, again, and I 


felt lower than I had since I was a teenager. 
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me the brink of being kicked off my course, at first I hid from 
reality. I was so unwell that I just had to quit both of my bar jobs 


it and without a schedule I sank into my grief, no longer drinking 


‘ but not living, either. I went to sleep in the morning and woke 
_ upat night, occasionally being roused from my insanity by well- 
\ meaning friends, I was not well, and nobody really knew, or cared. 
4 It took months to realise I couldn't keep living in this way. 
4 I didn’t want to die, though, not really. I knew there were hes 
y beautiful things in the world than lying in my bed ignoring my 
L friends, but I knew too that I had to go out to find them. The 
q house I was living in was a shithole, the area was dangerous, 
q and I knew if I failed my degree then I’d be stuck like this for a 
y long time. 
So, I lived. I threw myself into my degree. I didn’t go to many 
; lectures, instead working on my dissertation from bed, but I found 
q ig an I found myself again in Jurassic Park and film text- 
: s. I listened solely to Bright Eyes because, as always, it felt 
; like Conor Oberst was the only person who understood what it 
oe like to sink into the belly of an unforgiving winter. I played 
prresadage on repeat looking for answers, heeding Oberst’s promise 
a ‘what you need is some laughter/and a season to sleep/and a place 
} fo get clean/maybe Los Angeles’. 
_ Thanded in my dissertation. I booked a flight to LAX with 
; pvings I had, and told that girl I would need her floor. At the 
Same time, I rented a long-term apartment in Brighton and left 


i ticester the second my degree ended. Within weeks, I was on the 
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the window, I saw the mountains, the lights from gas stations, the 
sprawling, flat expanse of dryness punctuated by skyscrapers. I 
had never seen anything like it. I was alive. Weeks before I had 
believed, with certainty, that I wouldn’t see my 22nd birthday. 

I did all of the touristy things I had always wanted to: 
Hollywood Boulevard, Universal Studios, Disneyland. I did 
smaller things that meant a lot to me, too, paying a pilgrimage 
to locations that had brought me comfort, like the pier from 
The O.C. at Redondo Beach. At sunset on my first night, my 
friend took me to the high school that stood in for Sunnydale 
in Buffy and we roamed the grounds and school, the rules light 
on trespassing. I felt so far from the winter that had sucked my 
soul from me; buried deep inside the things that had brought 
me comfort. ; 

I thought the trip would satiate the part of me that had always 
longed to go to LA. After that, I figured, I would travel elsewhere. 
I never meant to make a home there, not yet. But my not-quite- 
ex turned out to be not-quite-well, shouting at me and asking for 
money, waking up early to get drunk before driving me danger- 
ously on the freeway. We fought constantly, and I was concerned 

about her, but also for my own safety. When her friends invited us 
over for a BBQ, I accepted, grateful for a break. They were blonde 
and bright, running all over the grocery store playing with food 
and yelling and making dirty jokes. 
I had never before met people quite so full of life, and later 
that day, as one crouched over the other taking photos of her wear- 
ing a new pair of sunglasses, hair fanned out beautifully across 


the intricate carpet, I felt at home in a place I had never been a 
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week prior. I left the sort-of-ex’s house to sleep on my new friends’ 
sofa, feeling 4 little guilty, but not in the mood to take care of yet 
another adult alcoholic. Not on my dream trip. f 
We ate our ‘wieners’, we drank beers, we swam in a pool 
under the fireworks from Disneyland. I felt so full of a friendship 
I sp had ina long time, soa part of something that it unlocked 
| a eahnaeS Thadn’t really had access to before. I had flown out 
j with modest intentions — I wanted to survive and I wanted to be 
a tourist. That was it. 
a Instead I spent the next week as'a part of my new friends’ real 
‘heh thrifting, going to the desert, going to the Orange County 
| rc meeting their families and friends. They took me to Palm 
| Springs, and it was the first time I'd ever been to a desert. I had in 
: my mind Saharan imagery, smooth waves of golden sand, I had 
. _ fever really considered the arid, coarse reality of a Californian 
4 desert, nor the beauty of its mountains, That day, it was 40 degrees 
__ Kelly's sunglasses melted, she got heatstroke, a gas station cau ei 
h fire, my feet burned. We laughed. i 


On my last night we drove down to San Diego where I 
_ watched seals playing on the beach and we chased down an ice 
4 cream truck to devour lollies shaped like SpongeBob. We laughed 
/ about our linguistic differences, not really caring. We went to 
{ Kelly’s mom’s home near San Diego, and when I left, she pressed a 
y handful of cherries into my palms ‘for the journey’, Every person I 
! a made me feel like I belonged there. Kelly, a long-time Tumblr 
Hh friend, hugged me and whispered in my ear, ‘I’m so happy I got 


r to finally meet you. I only wish your dog was here!’ Five years 
_ later she would be. 
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Until then, I had struggled to reconcile my complicated past 


and it had taken everything in 


with having any kind of future, 
dof warmth and vulner- 


me just to not die. Being around that kin 
ability changed something in me. I had always loved so much: 
movies, bands, animals, Hello Kitty, Disneyland. But I had always 


been made to feel a little ashamed, like I should grow out of those 


In the months before my first trip to LA, I had unpicked 


things. 
© live was to let myself 


that shame, learning that the only way t 


love fully. 
being alive was a week in the company 


All it took to embrace 
of a few people immune to irony who travelled and explored and 
took photos with the same vigour as a teenager with their first 
camera. Like me, they worked in cafes and bars and as nannies, 


pulling dollars together to create a small existence. But unlike me, 
they loved and played without cynicism or fear. 

Nobody ever loved LA as wholly and uncynically as the late 
Eve Babitz. The chronicler of 1970s LA wrote about the city in an 
ness and that evokes my own 


easy, playful way that captures its lazi 
ry different to hers. In Eve's 


relationship to it, even if my LA is ve 
Hollywood, she muses: ‘It requires a certain kind of innocence to 
like LA, anyway. It req 
A, to choose it and be happy here.’ ” 

She’s right: it requires a playful innocence, one Thad lost, but 
one that LA always brings me back to. The day Babitz died, in 
December 2021, the sun was hot on Brighton beach. I chose to 
thank her instead of blame climate change, sitting outside in the 


g her ghost that I’d try to take it easy. 
UK. Maybe it’s the 


vires a certain plain happiness inside to be 


happy in L 


sun promisin 
It’s a plain happiness that is rare in the 
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| weather, whatever, but when I got home from that trip I found 
a myself confronted by a pessimism and ial. I is 
| priced before. My voice, with its lazy Midlands accent, stood ‘: 
, in Brighton, and bar customers jabbed at the way I ssid pon 
\ LA I was just ‘British’, and that was enough to be a f 
q loved my new home, but I was scared to be myself, to love as fie 


i and be as plainly happy as I had been, But I tried! I committed to 


I still missed LA — needed it, especially in the bitter Brighto 
{ winters. Over the next few years, all of the money I iia 
save went towards visiting a few more times with my ex. We 
| - sanig friends and, over again, I felt I had accidentally buil 
{ i ing of a home in this place so far away from the one I was 
Just three years after my first visit, I experienced a brnake 
{ down that mirrored the first one. Worn down by constant sex ; 
; assault news in the wake of MeToo that triggered m vt 
} memories, everything in my life suffered. In November ua 
| oe the rapper Lil Peep, who I had interviewed and been r 
y ing for, died suddenly. It hit me more than I expected, and I ae 
4 fell APaKt. I was completely shit at my job, in part neni ui 
q undiagnosed ADHD and ASD, but also because of ca 
_ else. Instead of facing anything, I quit, to go ‘freelance’. I pa 


x 
q ‘not go freelance — I went unemployed, barely doing any work 
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I knew that there was only one place that might make me 
want to be a person again. I booked a flight, planning to stay alone 
with a friend, but the man I had just tried to dump got some cash 
from his mother and followed. ‘I meant to go alone’, I told him, 
and he said that was mean and weird, so he came. 

We slept top and tail, fighting most days if we even spoke, 
and he refused to accept that we weren't together. I knew that 
my life would fall apart at home, but I just wanted to suspend my 
disbelief, experience something that felt more than real. 

The only reason I wanted to visit LA as a sullen teenager 
was because a band I liked had sung about how great it was, how 
warm and free. It was their dream, and it became mine, too. While 
my love of Good Charlotte had waned, I was still grateful to Joel 
and Benji for being the only positive influences I'd ever really had. 
A few months prior I had interviewed them the day after they 

played Lil Peep’s memorial, and they'd told me to hit them up if 
I was in town. It’s something people in LA say a lot, so I didn’t 
think much of it until a few days into my trip when their brother, 
Josh, invited me to the office and studio. 

My life was chaos, and I felt like a failure. I didn’t know what 
to say, how to explain myself to people I had spent so many years 
admiring so much —1 didn’t have any news. I didn’t even know 

where I was going to live when I got home. But, of course, I went. 

The studio itself is a tightly-guarded compound, with thick 
hedges and multiple doors. Once those doors opened, the warmth 
flooded out. I was greeted by employees and managers and musi- 
cians who were waiting to meet me. I was shy and uptight, 


averting my gaze like a kid meeting new relatives at a family 
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‘sie My studio tour ended in Nicole Richie’s office, where she 
introduced herself, simply, as ‘Nicole’. 

‘I know who you are!’ I responded, a dorky excitement after 
a lifetime loving The Simple Life overtaking my shame. Later. 
I was invited to sit in a studio and listen to the new Good Siediaan 
record, which I did with my hands in my lap, sipping at a root 
__ beer just for something to do. It felt so utterly absurd, that all I had 


want i 
ed was coming true, that the whole reason I even wanted to 


q be in this country wanted anything to do with me 


Nicole came in, again startling me, and told me I looked 


oun i 
young and excited. Her sweetness made me want to prove her 


_ tight. Joel and I talked about working together, about future 


| plans, and for the first time in months I made some. I came home 


ands i i 
i tarted working, knowing that someone, somewhere gave a 
j shit even when I found it hard to. 


Things didn’t go as smoothly when I-got home as I wanted 


_ them to. I tried, again, to break up with my ex, but he did not 


take it, either well or at all. It was weeks before he finally slept 


on the sofa and another six months before he'd actually find 


_ somewhere else to liv 4 
| e. Home wasn’t home, and I wanted to be 


8 i 
_ the first time ever. It was so dumb, so me that I had to go 


I wanted for the fir y g y y 5 
, st time, to see my state throu h my eyes. 
i alone. 


This was abi 
y as a big deal. For me, every aspect of travel is terrifying and 


g overwhelming: the sounds of other people, the lengths of plane 
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journeys, dealing with border control, sleeping somewhere new. 
Heading to a festival alone, managing crowds and navigating even 


getting in every single day, scared the shit out of me — and that's 


why I had to do it. 


After five days in San Francisco, I fly down to LA to stay with my 
friend Levi in Koreatown. It isn’t a glamorous trip, and I spend a 
lot of the time curled up in his spare room. Without a car, I walk 
a lot, strolling the east end of Sunset and around Echo Park Lake, 
enjoying the sun. Levi tells me never to hang around the front of 
his building, to jump into my Uber pools. I think he’s overreact- 
ing, until weeks later when he posts a photo online of his lift full 
of bloody pools and drag marks with the blasé caption, ‘I guess 
I'll take the stairs’. 

I go to Newport Beach to read, letting the day fall away, 
ignoring my phone. The wind, the marine layer, is deceptive and 
I burn, my back turning maroon, ‘You’re burnt’, Kelly tells me, 
and J insist that it’s just from sitting in the car. That night I see the 
truth, that all my back but my ass is deep, blistered red. Levi nags 
me in the way that LA-born people do when it comes to the risk 
of skin cancer, and he drives me around to different supermarkets 
trying to find after-sun. He runs me a cold bath, and I churlishly 
turn it hot when he isn’t looking. Inside I’m grateful. There are 
so many people trying to care for me. 

I don’t have a home, any real work to return to, any friends 
in London. My friends there aren’t really my friends at all, and 
the blossoming chaos of trying to kick my ex out while falling in 


love with someone new is tearing everything apart. So I make a 
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new home. I buy cheap food, I watch TV, I wait for my friend to 
return from work. 


One night Levi and I watch a British show about landlords 
if who need to evict misbehaving tenants. He cackles, laughs out 
loud at the way they bring one policeman to the door and politely 
' request the tenant to leave. ‘Here they'd just shoot them!’ Yes, 
4 here they might. It’s 9pm, we're hungry, so we go to buy vegan 
i doughnuts in our pyjamas. He tells me that if I can ever get some- 
_ one to pay, I should go to the vegan restaurant Crossroads, where 
he once saw John Travolta. The next day Josh Madden asks me 
to go for lunch there, where I eat an expensive burger I didn’t pay 
4 for, before walking most of the way home without money for'an 
4 Lyft. There is still just a little bit of that magic. 

For the first time, I feel the way about LA I had always meant 
_ to: that it is my home, my dream, mine only. I do things that scare 


me, like swimming in the sea or walking the Venice boardwalk 


I'll return toa life on fire, that everything is running out, more my 


_ time than anything else. In LA, the time difference carves out a 


i . When it’s time to leave, I feel ready, prepared to work hard to 
_ build my life from scratch. I hope to return one day, but for now 
i las ; , i 

i t night, Levi, a friend and I go to a tequila bar, and someone 
half-mentions Palm Springs. 


_ Palm Springs. Now there’s an idea. My flight is the next 
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again get the chance to make, I say yes. Yes, yes, yes, drive me there 
now. We pick up some vodka and cigarettes and pack, quickly, 
but the two guys have little patience for my dithering and sack 
of toiletries. I pack everything, knowing I have to leave entirely 
in the morning. 

We drive out around 9pm, the stars out, singing Lil Peep 
and talking about how much we miss him as we pass the bright 
red lights of the windmills. ‘Those things scare the shit out of 
me, man’, Levi smiles, and I remember the first time three years 
ago when he told me the same thing. Being here again feels like 
a miracle. 

We check into a hotel down the road from the bougie, hip 
Ace Hotel, one that’s much cheaper. We swim, we drink, we talk, 
and after tiring of our own pool, we book an Uber and sneak 
into the Ace behind an unsuspecting guest. In the hot tub, a girl 
yells at me because I ‘splashed’ her by accident, and I laugh at the 
sheer LA-ness of it. ‘I just did my skincare!” She shrieks, and I 
tell her that was stupid. In the pool, Levi tells me that the drink 

holder floaties don’t knock over, even if you try your best. ‘Don’t 
do it’, I warn him, and he tries his best. The pool water turns 
amber around me. He promises to buy me another. I tell him not 
to bother. 

On the way home, we laugh hysterically at a giant cockroach. 
I squeal but Levi bestows a name on her: Cynthia. He and I share 
a bed, my hair wet and matted, and at 7am we rush out so he can 
make a café shift, coming here at all feeling somewhat redundant. 
We make enough time to see the Cabazon dinosaurs, hot air beat- 


ing my legs even at 7:30. I nap, and in my sleep I get a text from 
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‘ Norwegian Air telling me my flight is cancelled, which in its own 
i way feels like a dream but in others is wildly inconvenient: I have 
no medication; no plans, no nothing. I want to go home, fix every- 


§ nice boy back home calls for me and they sort a direct flight for 
a the next day immediately. I have earned 24 hours. 


Exhausted, the first thing I do is lie in bed and order vegan 


_ with it, other than sleep and cry and eat? The first time I came out, 


} Griffith Observatory, a real LA motif scarring the skyline, was an 


hills. Maybe I’m too late for sunset. 


B I do not often talk to strangers beyond politeness: I cannot. 


q 
_ They expect too much, eye contact and engagement and smiles 


{ can only infrequently glance in the mirror to see you, who doesn’t 


ie 2. ; : 
R) mind if you're staring out of the window, eases the discomfort. It 


I learn that my driver came from another country where 


thy) 


_ She worked as a lawyer, to LA, where she has to do Lyft to 
feed her children. It’s a familiar story, and I tell her some of 


OBSESSIVE 


frightening, stepping into a strange car as a woman, becomes 
a memory. 
At sunset, Griffith is swarming with people. As the sky 

bruises, turning from blue to lilac to a deep purple to swathes of 
orange depending on where you look, people crowd to see. I find 
a spot where I can take in the scene uninterrupted, peering at the 
traffic and the buildings and the sprawl that I call home. All of my 
problems shrink and I feel a miniscule pride that I made it here, 
alone, that I travelled without support or assistance or a compan- 
ion. I have been carried by the support of friends and taxi drivers, 
but only so much that I can finally understand the fabric of how a 
society functions, that we all prop each other up in our small ways. 

I felt for so long that I was in control of everything, that every 
outcome was up to me alone, and then I felt utterly helpless, and 
then I knew that neither was true. I could take care of myself, but 
I didn’t have to. 

Reluctantly, I leave, the sky finally as true a black as it ever 
gets over LA. 1 walk the entire way down to the road, thinking 
it’s quicker than trying to get a car to meet me at the top. I’m 
wrong and I almost get run over a few times, but it’s fine. I’m glad 
I took a moment to see the side of the city that I loved first: the 
obvious one that everyone comes to see, that everyone takes a 
small part of home. Seven months later my new boyfriend, dog 
and I will move out here for three months, but I don’t know that 
yet. All I know is that I am capable. I learn to sit with the pro- 
found discomfort of being around new people, and I even like it. 

The next morning, my most unlikely of friends, PJ, bet- 


ter known as Johnny Knoxville, texts me. We met when I put 
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together the oral history of Jackass: The Movie, but our sched- 
: ules hadn’t aligned to hang out this trip. Hearing I was around 
another day, he invites me to his office. I walk most of the length 
q of Hollywood Boulevard searching for stars I like to say hello to: 
; Gillian Anderson, David Duchovny. The sun is hot on my black 
q jeans and I laugh at the absurdity, that it is possible to just walk 
i down Hollywood Boulevard. As if it’s a real place! It is not. 

| PJ and I sit on a sofa in his office, his assistant bringing us 
4 black coffees, and I tell him about my recent months. He listens 
q like a dad, recoiling in Southern chivalry-tinted horror when I 
4 tell him that my ex never took me on dates: ‘Did he éven cook?’ 
ad did not. I tell him about my new crush and he is happy I am 

p'happy, expressing a concern and love I’ve never known from my 
own father. I leave LA again knowing I have to return. Knowing 
that somewhere I am cared for, that I have a home, even if it’s one 

:. I never expected. 

: In Slow Days, Fast Company, Babitz wrote, ‘people now- 

-adays get upset at the idea of being in love with a city, especially 


as a magic I want to share with everyone. It’s my home, and it 

"was made so by people who took me in without a second thought, 

0 shared their warmth and optimism with me when I needed 
i ‘Most. Every time I needed it. 

When I return home from LA, I make a clean bidanke from 


my ex and start a new life with the nice boy who got me the 
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direct flight home. He's everything that I had wanted for a long 
- time: motivated, kind, grown up, thoughtful. He cares for me and 
wants to see the world with me, and ina few short months we do 
what we can: Romania, Portugal, Malta, Germany. He trusts me, 


and after a while, it’s time to show him my home. 


Karl likes an adventure, but we are very different: he likes the 
cold, real culture, art, Europe. When he was eighteen, while his 
friends took off on gap years and went to Magaluf, he stayed ina 
fishing village in Sweden for three months, alone. His own spir- 
itual second home is in Reykjavik, where he spends time when 
he can. LA is, basically, the polar opposite of any of that. It’s loud, 
bright and hot. It’s tacky and fake in a way that I love, but that 
takes some getting used to if you prefer buildings older than a few 
decades. Still, he’s game, and I promise to show him my LA, that 
he will love it as much as I do with time. 
We get our chance when we've been together for less than a 
year. After a short while living together, the lease on my apartment 
ends and we are between places. We commit to three months, fill- 
ing out a lot of forms and spending a lot of money to fly ourselves 
and my small terrier out of the country. Sometimes freedom takes 
putting new restrictions in place. Rules, forms, injections, quar- 
antines, phone calls, plane tickets. Spending thousands of dollars 
to avoid an inevitable winter, made evitable by a stubborn refusal 
to give in. 
It’s the rainiest January and February LA has seen in dec- 
ades, maybe ever, and that’s all anyone can talk about. ‘So sorry 


you got here for the rain!’ they say, right before asking whether 
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we've adapted to driving on the right. ‘We can drive on the right — 
i trouble is none of you can!’ ha ha ha, except I mean it, except every 
___ single trip ten minutes down the road is a matter of screaming and 
panicking and thinking we might just die in this car, especially 
in the rain. Sitting inside as it pours, all I hear every five minutes 
_ are cars skidding on the road before sirens come by. It’s so novel 
} that at a poetry reading, my friend reads an essay about trying 
q to drive in the rain that she wrote that week. Nobody in LA can 
a drive. I am so happy. 

R The next three months are a matter of playacting, of pretend- 
_ ing that LA is our home. We buy a kettle and 100 coat hangers 


My 


fl from Target, find a vet, get a Big Shop in. That evening we do 
q nothing but watch the purple sunset and go to the roof, where 
ti ; point at all the things I will show him, where we marvel that 
the mountains could be snow-tipped at all. I promise that it'll 
_ be warm, that there are so many things to see. We order ramen, 
| because you do that here, and in the morning we will walk around 
Bpielrose and the dog will smell every single thing. She doesn’t 
} know how far she’s come, that she’s over 5,000 miles from the mis- 
‘erable street on which she was born. Neither of us know, really, 
{ how lucky we are. 

____ I spend a quarter of a year living a life I have always longed 


to while being acutely aware, as I always am, that it will end. 


| ts my friends, British ones come and go, we visit beaches and 
‘& tdens and deserts. We roam the museums, the botanical gardens 


y ind the streets. I show him LA, my LA, one full of trivia and 
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sunshine. We go to Lunar New Year celebrations, Disneyland, 
exhibitions in Little Tokyo. 

We hear about the rain but we don’t feel it, only recognise the 
moments of sun on our skin in February and March in a way we 
never have. I get to meet new people, go to cemeteries I’ve only 
read about, have interactions with Scientology members that leave 
me doubled over laughing. My friend Will visits to secretly record 
his album, and when the three of us meet for the first time my 
childhood best friend, Joe, does a karaoke cover of Tenacious D’s 
‘Puck Her Gently’ in a tiki bar. For a week, Will and I do things 
like go to a Tim Burton-themed bar and pretend to be a car in a 
McDonald’s drive-thru and run into an actress from The Chilling 
Adventures of Sabrina in the hallway of his building. Everything 
is so silly it doesn’t feel real. 

Once again I took a risk, leaving everything I own packed 
across two apartments and a car to put my dog in a crate and travel 
across the world. I spent the last of my savings on this apartment, 
on this car, and I barely have time to work, but time will come. 

It feels absurd to have a full life somewhere that I always have 
to leave, and I want one day to not have to. For the next several 
months after we get back I work on my career, knowing it’s the 
only way I can come back, and seven months later, we spend ten 
days revisiting our old lives. We go to Palm Springs, we swim 
in the sea in November, we visit the MDDN studio, we go for 
dinner with my friends, I go for breakfast with Pete Wentz, we 
see Channing Tatum ina yellow Lamborghini in Studio City. It’s 
just — it’s fucking ridiculous. It’s stupid! It’s a stupid, ridiculous 


place and I am so grateful I get to be a part of it, even sometimes. 
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i LA closes down at 8pm, so we drive late after dinner, cover- 
4 ing Mulholland and the hills and making a distance that seems 
impossible without seeing other cars. We see a magazine shop 


a): ‘ . 
} open opposite the Scientology Celebrity Centre, and I buy a Bjérk 


; 
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EVERYTHING IS ON FIRE 


26.12.2009 

I fear my mind, as one single assembly by one fireman on 
fire safety in primary school caused this deep-seated fear. 
That shows the true extent of my mind's power over me. 
Although these things are unlikely to happen, just yet, I fear 
every one of them one day. I don’t need a doctor to tell me 
that is a problem. 

But I want, so badly, to get better. 


_ J around seven years old when I first conceive of the idea of 
I fire as a threat. I’ve been warned off hobs and ovens, told to 
q keep my hands away from anything hot, prevented from doing 
q anything myself that might start a fire. Despite the best efforts 
) of the adults around me, I have never realised fire’s capabilities 
j as a weapon, as an agent of destruction. I know only its warmth; 
that an open fire means blood rushing around my body, my weak 


_ circulation briefly kicked into life. I sit so close, reaching out, 
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hypnotised until I’m told again to be careful. Fire is life, and its 
consequences are secondary. 

I already have a twitchy brain that latches on to any bad 
thought, turning a fleeting sentence into an obsession. I’m a ner- 
vous child, prone to asking questions about every danger and 
inconvenience I can perceive. I ask annoying questions like ‘how 
do I know I’m really alive?’ and I expect people to answer them 
in a way that soothes me. My mother smokes at least twenty cig- 
arettes a day, and the fearmongering adverts of the nineties. in 
which people’s parents disappear into ghostly smoke has sent my 
developing brain into a panic. 

She won’t listen to me, refuses to heed my fears, so I 
take control the only way that makes sense: by stealing paper 
compulsively from my classroom, convinced that if I listen to 
the voice in my head, I can keep not only my mother but every- 
one I love safe from death and harm. There isn’t a word for 

what I’m dealing with yet: as far as my family are concerned, 
I am just a little bit weird. As far as my teacher is concerned, I’m 
a thief. 

We're sitting in the pub that my best friend’s parents own in 
the early evening, before things get too loud. I’ve insisted that we 
sit in the back, away from the voices of other customers, in part 
because of my fussiness but also because people aren’t allowed to 
smoke in the lounge. I have asthma, a fair excuse, but my par- 
ents are still a little annoyed at being segregated by my quirks. 
My friend’s dog, which I will come to hate when she attacks my 


puppy in a couple of years, snores soundly in front a fire I’m still 


grateful for. 
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I’m making a ‘magazine’, cutting pieces of paper and crudely 
drawing semi-stick figures as cover stars. Scrawled headlines prom- 
ise features inside about the latest fashion or book to read, but I 
won't write the articles, not because I can’t but because I’m too 
lazy. It’s loosely based on Mizz or another teen-girl magazine, but 
_ ifanyone asks, it’s a complete original. Despite the fact that my par- 
4 ents can’t think of anywhere to take me but the pub, I am almost a 
q normal child for a sweet spot of an hour or two, quiet and peaceful. 
5 A newspaper lies on the table, ready to flip the switch in my 
~ brain from creativity to paranoid commiseration. Its front page is 
_ adorned with a headline along the lines of BLAZE SUSPECTED 
| TO BE ARSON. ‘What's arson?’ I ask, innocent and curious, 
j always looking to learn new words. ‘It’s when someone starts a 
: fire on purpose,’ comes the rapid response, and I ask why someone 
_ would do that. “To hurt or kill someone, probably,’ I am told, and 
_ everythin g changes. 

4 I am convinced that this is a tangible risk, and as the cover 


photo features a wheelie bin, I become irrationally terrified of 


My 
sly 
% 


"my own. On garbage day, I fret that the bin is visible, too close 
“tothe house, that someone somewhere hates us enough to stuff it 
"full of paper and gasoline and burn my home down. I tread care- 
fully around the other students at school: you can’t trust anyone. I 
4 vonder if Natalie Palmer remembers the time I stabbed her in the 
leg with a sharpened pencil, whether she has the guts for arson. 
At some point, one or both parents attempt to reassure me 
t we haven’t done anything to upset anyone, that nobody is 
oming to burn our house down. But as with any seed of a new 


ssion, the damage is done. My eyes have been opened to not 
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only randomised acts of cruelty, but to fire's power to destroy. My 
worry dolls, to which I whisper my fears and desires nightly, have 
their straw heads full up of the flames that gut my own head. It 
never works, nothing works. If1 just don’t step on the cracks, if I 
just behave, if I just go to sleep early, it won't happen. But nothing 
ever really assuages the guilt I pre-emptively feel over the blaze 
I know is coming. 

Ata school assembly, we learn about fire safety. It’s too late: 
| already understand too much, already hop over the lines in the 
pavement and hold my breath as I walk under scaffolding in an 
effort to stave off the arson attack I've now deemed inevitable. 
The video has a different focus: someone falls asleep holding a 
cigatette on non-flame retardant furniture. I sit, fixed to the spot, 
fidgeting and squirming and longing to run out of the room. A 
counter on the screen tots up the seconds as the room in the video, 
acontrolled space for the experiment, sets alight piece by piece. In 
less than the time it takes to boil a kettle, the voiceover is insistent 
on telling us, the entire room could set alight, and then your house 
with it. You will lose everything. 

My mother, despite my pleas, still smokes. Constantly, one 
after the other, packs and packs a day. I am certain she will be a 
ghost before my eighteenth birthday, and she is less so, but she still 
tries to quit, committing half her heart and neither of her lungs. 
She buys patches and hypnosis tapes, but they gather dust. She 
starts lying to me, telling me that the brand she smokes, Royals, 
are so named because they’re so safe that kings and queens could 
blast through them and live. I almost believe her, but after school 


that day I beg her again. I double down on my compulsions and 
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superstitions, believing that if I just perform the right action 
enough times, my house won’t catch fire, either by accident or 
intent. We will all live. 

I make some attempts to understand fire, so that it becomes 
_ less frightening to me. I read as many statistics as I can, trying 
to internalise the slim possibilities of my house going up in sud- 


den flames. I read Samuel Pepys’ diaries from the Great Fire of 


London in 1666, soothing myself with the understanding that our 


homes are no longer made from straw. I live among bricks, safe 
_ and solid, If anything happened nearby, it would be contained, 
7 only other people would get hurt. I become selfish in my fears, 

; In 2001, just before 9/11 instilled in all children the neuroses 
. I'd had for years, I read my first A Series of Unfortunate Events 
q book. Centring on three children made orphans by an arson attack 
_ on their home by one half of a divided organisation that their 
; parents were a part of, reading it seemed counter-intuitive. The 
j marketing warned me off it, not just in its fiery themes but for 
f its dark, adult content; adverts told me not to pick up this book. 
___ Obviously it worked as intended: I had to have it. A Series of 
Unfortunate Events was, and remains, a series for the anti-Harry 
: “Potter kids. Verbose, dark, funny in a morbid way that made par- 
ents fear for their kids’ mental health — it was made just for me. 
The Baudelaire orphans navigate the world as I do, peek- 
_ ing around every corner for fire. It’s a PSA against arson, against 
the moral complexities that come into play when the ostensible 
"good guys start fires: If everyone fought fire with fire, the whole 
_ World would go up in smoke, warns Violet, and I listen. While the 


ens don’t do much to quell my burgeoning insanity, they do 
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reassure me that I am doing everything right. Smart, well-read, 
precocious little kids would always be safe, if only by the skin of 
their teeth. The way to avoid getting burned to a crisp was not 


to be brave but to be meek, pale, indoors. The more I read about 


fire, the less scary it gets. | 
Well, in theory. Always in theory. Later in 2001, on 
September 11th, I come home from shins to Ane my nae 
lying on the sofa in front of the TV, the curtains drawn. . 
room is pitch black but for the TV, news of the attacks on t : 
Twin Towers playing without end. I ask what had happened an 


3 so ina 
she tries to explain it to me, though she’s too stunned to do 


lusions. 
way that can reassure me. As always, I draw my own conclu 


I sit in front of her, transfixed. Nobody makes dinner. 
Eventually I just slink off to bed, not sleeping, instead doing any- 
shift the images of those burning, crumpling towers. 


thing I can to é 
: it should have been something to 


It was thousands of miles away, 7 : 
sympathise with but not fear. Instead, as always, I convince myself: 


it’s coming here. Disoriented terrorists are going to hijack a plane 
heading into East Midlands Airport and crush my village, in error 


or intention. The likelihood doesn’t matter anymore. Anything 


is possible. . , 
ne draw up plans. An escape route takes me out of my window, 


onto the living room’s bay window below and onto the ground. 


I make promises to myself that I will never live in an apart- 
ment, knowing I can’t trust other people to take the wine care 
I do to avoid fires, that they will be careless and an m ways 
Tam not. I'll never again buy a candle, never mess with incense, 


avoid cooking with the oven. I will become Aunt Josephine, the 
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A Series of Unfortunate Events character who is so fearful she avoids 
everything from doorknobs to refrigerators for fear that they'll 
_ somehow kill her. 

By the time I was eleven, I had already built up quite a few 
4 years of Being Insane About Fire. I was an expert, a black belt; I 
hada PhD in being a complete and utter fucking nutcase about 
_ even the idea of it. However, until that point, I had no real reason 
to be that I hadn’t learned from books or movies or incendiary 
_ headlines. That changed when I came home from school to find 
“half the village gathered on my street. I saw the fire engines before 
really realised what was happening, and it took a few selfish, 
panicked seconds to realise that it wasn’t my house. But it was my 

_ Sfeat-great-aunt’s,twodoorsdown. > 

Her oven had caught fire, gutting most of the house. The 

~ neighbours watched, enraptured, waiting for the gory details, 

he was safe. But the house was destroyed, and the sight of it 

confirmed what I had always known: that fire was coming for 


Hn €, one way or another. My nightmares intensified, and as my 
i aunt moved into my home, I lived with a permanent reminder, 
_ walking past the ashes of her life every day on my way to school. 
My aunt’s home was rebuilt, she died, and years later new 
- buyers would completely renovate the house, covering the mem- 
‘ory of flames ina white-and-grey sheen, complete with a hot tub 
Airbnb-style Live Laugh Love signage. But the memory 
ained, the ashes lingered: I would not forget. 

While I won’t deny that I was unwell, there were what I 
Id call a disproportionate number of fires in my village over 


n€ coming years. It wasn’t personal — I do know, really, that the 
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Great Deity of Fire was not coming for me, but it did start to feel 
that way. 

One night a lightning storm lit a nearby business on fire 
via the TV aerial in a freak accident. As the building burned, I 
packed a bag, assessing where the aerial on my house was, what 
my chances were. Being batshit in this very particular way does 
not depend on logic. I was a smart kid; I knew that the likelihood 
of lightning striking down any building, let alone two in the same 
village on the same night, was incredibly slim. But that did not 
matter. I packed my little bag and I sat, awake, waiting for the 
flames to strike. 

A fear of fire permeated every single thought I had and every 
decision I made. When I was out of the house, I could smell smoke 
that was not there, even see it. More than that, I somehow con- 
vinced myself that it was coming from my house and nowhere else 
in the vicinity. At the gym, my church for deranged thoughts and 
behaviours, I would look out of the window and my vision would 
become so warped that I could literally see smoke coming from 


my home—I’d rush back, and there would be nothing. Not a wisp. 


The sight of a house on fire tightens my throat and stomach, 
forcing my body to perform compulsions over and over and over 
again. Flames crackling their way through windows; licking the 
bricks; paint peeling; a sofa crumpling; book pages curling as the 
ash falls away. It’s all I see, even when I don’t. 

I keep my ‘fire bag’ for many more years. Inside it are a few 
things I couldn’t possibly leave behind: a favourite book, my jour- 


nal, a set of underwear, some clothes, a commemorative locket, 
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my crystals. Soon, though, I acquire things that I can’t pack into 
: simple bag, that can’t just be bundled up and saved: a dog, and 
h in time, a baby sister. For a long time, in my worst nightmares, I 
q had someone to care for. My own Sunny Baudelaire. Now I do. 
) Icouldn’t be as selfish as my fears made me. 
With new dimensions to my escape plan, I wonder what it 
{ would take to emerge onto a fiery landing and fight my way to 
4 my sister’s crib, whether I have the physical strength to descend 
; from my window, baby in hand. I know I would have no choice. 
i I know that I would leave behind the bag, leave my beloved books 
f _ and clothes, and save the life of this baby before myself, That 


petrifies me, that there is a love greater than the terror that fills 
"my chest. 


17.03.2010 

There was a fire tonight, too. Down King Street; mere houses 
away. Fighting OCD and my fears is hard enough without 
all these stupid fires. It terrifies me and makes me scared and 
distraught for the family. A house fire is such a tragic, scary 
thing. I hate the idea of losing everything so easily. At least 
last time it was just a business building. 


At some point in my teens, another family member’s house burned 
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the moment it takes to leave a candle burning, and another had 


been saved for no reason other than dumb luck. 


Selfishly, while other people’s tragedies drove me further 
they also reassured me a little, as I could start to 


d had house 


towards hysteria, 
believe that if I had known so many people who ha 
fires, then surely I would be spared? 

It’s hard to occupy the headspace I was in then. Not as hard 
as it is for someone who has never felt that way, never had every 
second of their day filled by an incessant buzzing that you left that 

you're bad, you need to check it, go back again. But 


on, that’s on fire, 
y to not have those thoughts, 


part of my recovery was finding a wa 
and in not having them anymore, eve 
debilitating they were, which is progress. 

When I read my diaries from the worst 0 


nise the teenager losing her mind in their page 
y internal mon- 


n can’t remember just how 


f my disorder, I 


barely recog s. This 


passage from 2011, wherein I tried to transcribe m 
ologue, might provide some insight, if you imagine it read to you 


on repeat for twenty hours a day: 


Is that thing on? Is it? Did L turn it off? Will it burn the 
house down? We all die. I haven't done enough today. Work, 
work, work. You're stopping? Why are you stopping? Do 
some exercise. Is the bath running? I already had a bath. But 
is it running? Will the house flood? The floorboards dampen 
and rot and crack under the pressure because you left it on. 
and it will be your fault. So just check. 


Your dogs will die, 
t in case. Fingers 


No harm in making sure. Double check, jus 
crossed. Touch wood. Did I pack everything? Is it all there? 
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Once, twice ... run back in the house. Is it packed? Enough 
money, enough clothes. Plugs off? Of course. But we will 
make sure. I'll look after you forever. Make sure you've got 
good luck. You deserve it. Cut the food up a bit more. Is it 
clean? Is it square? Can anybody see you? Knife, fork, sat 
down. You don’t deserve to eat if you don’t do it properly. 
Now we exercise. More, more, not enough, every day. Always 
counting. Count everything. Count the stars in the sky, you 
have the time. You will fail. You won't get the grades or 
the job or the flat. You will be too ill to move out. What 
if you live alone and you get robbed? Or the house catches 
fire? Bowie would die. Your fault. Always yours. Better tidy 
and stop it from happening. You do not deserve anything. 
You haven't walked the dog today, have you? She will die. 
Plan, plan, lists, goals. You will never achieve your goals. You 
aren’t anxious, you are rational. You think how we all should. 
Carefully planned, tidy girl. Your life is orderly. Why aren't 
you better? Keep repeating after me — 1 am sane. I am just 


clean. I am smart. I am rational. 


_ of that started and ended with fire, but everything sent me spiral- 


— ling wi 
[ g wildly out of control, and most of it oriented around things I 


Y ha ‘ 
d been yelled at for in the past. With‘no real rules or discipline 
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reasons for my mother’s tempers, I created my own, ne 
myself of anything good because I had never believed I deserved it. 

From the outside, I just seemed anxious. Not one person 
said to me, ‘Hey, are you doing OK?’ Nobody suggested I get 
help, not even my mother, with all her years of one 
training. OCD was not understood: even if I had said, when I 
walk home from school I avoid all the cracks and stand on the 1 yng 
thinking of a word that’s fifteen letters long because I know in my 
heart of hearts that if I don’t my house will be on fire when I get 
there, no one would have suggested OCD; it just wasn’t how the 
public perceived it. The worst of my disorder, the real storm, 
took place on the inside. 

What it actually took to get help — and this, this is where it 
really gets embarrassing — was an episode of Glee. I realised I had 
OCD when I was seventeen, and spent months umming and ahh- 
ing about getting help, in part because I didn’t wash my hands ” 
often as the girl in the one article I had read about OCD once in 
Mizz. I didn’t really like Glee, but it was on in the aio vena at 
the gym, which was the place I spent all of my time at this point. 
I was on a treadmill, convinced as always that if I stopped before 
I had burned a certain number of calories, my house would be on 
fire when I got home. 

In the episode I was watching to distract myself from my 
burning legs, a guidance counsellor, Emma Pillsbury, appears to 
have OCD. I rolled my eyes — I’ve seen this on TV before. But 
it seemed for once to actually reflect my life. Emma is adamant 
that she doesn’t want help because what if the disorder is who she 


is: ‘This is how I am. This is who I am supposed to be,’ she says. 
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Someone reminds her: ‘Your illness isn’t who you're supposed to 
be. It’s keeping you from who you’re supposed to be.’ 

I had a similar, irrational fear. I knew I was obsessive, in both 
good and bad ways. What if, through intensive CBT that would 
loosen my dad obsessions, my intrusive thoughts, I would become 
so relaxed that I lost my capacity for good obsessions, for the ability 
to hyper-fixate on reading and TV shows? I needn't have worried: 
for a start, I was so mentally ill at this time that I wasn’t exactly 
enjoying these things anyway. I did nothing, literally nothing, 
_ other than going to school, work and the gym, before coming 
| - home to take care of my mother, sister and pets. Every spare 
| second was devoted to my compulsions, Every so often I might 
see a friend, but not without first performing so many elaborate 
4 rituals that it was the furthest thing from a relaxing time. I had 
h, Personified my mental illness, convinced myself that it had a life 


i _ and mind of its own that was bigger than mine. By getting better, 


_ slowly, I made room for the obsessions that sustained me. I found 
Ways to forgive myself, to let myself actually enjoy my life again, 
~ todo things for the sake of it. But that took a while. 

I called the doctor the day I watched the Glee episode, mak- 
q ing a list of everything that I thought meant I could have OCD, 
} ; ready to show to her in case my speech failed me, as it often does. 
4 There were 50 points: J fear I'll go deaf and blind, I cannot goin 

} Pools, changing room floors are wet, dirty, covered in hair, I panic if 
q Someone messes with my routine. 1 now understand, with the pleas- 

' ure of hindsight, that many of these things I thought confirmed I 

a had OCD, like my sensory sensitivity, actually confirmed what it 


_ took me another ten years to find out: I’m autistic, ’ 
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Still, the ‘fire thing’ was pure OCD, an obsession ill 
from the obsessive compulsive playbook with all of the ensuing 
compulsions that authenticated it. I’d check plugs, vail the oven, 
check candles. I refused to have incense for a long time, ane when 
I had a housemate who would leave hers burning, I panicked. I 


knew that, if I could somehow make myself think about fire just 


alittle less, then everything else would follow. 


1. Lam so frightened of fire I will check and recheck and 
come home to make sure everything is switched off. 

2. I panic every time I come home in case it is on fire and 
I can even smell fire when I get to my village. i" 

3. Thave a box that I keep all of my important things in in 
case of fire. I have always done this. 


Obviously, seeing this, the doctor was like, Jesus Christ, of course 
you have OCD, what are we going to do with you? She was hor- 
rified that nobody had ever intervened, but the fact was that I 
had spent the last several years largely tauacighe efor Nobody was 
going to point out that my behaviour was weird, because wbady 
was watching me. Plus, the disorder’s insidious superpower Is that 
it exists mostly in the brain: if you don’t talk to naan vee 
knows what’s going on with you. That's why popular depictions of 
the disorder focus on handwashing — it’s impossible to gracefully 
tell the story of obsession, so they show a symptom kena The 
most accurate representation I have ever seen is in the It’s Always 
Sunny in Philadelphia episode ‘Mac’s Mom Burns Her House 


Down’. Seeing Charlie’s mom do everything in threes, like turning 
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the lights on and off, Mac asks why: ‘So Charlie doesn’t die’, she 
smiles sweetly, as if it’s the sanest thing in the world. 

It does, in your own head, feel like the sanest thing in the 
world. Mac and Charlie, at first incredulous and calling her insane, 
start doing these behaviours, too. Charlie is convinced that, well, 
he’s stayed alive this long — how could it not work? It’s anecdotally 
sound. While it might not be a sincere attempt at representation, 
it fits me better than any I’ve seen, and it makes me laugh a lot, 
which is a bonus for a disorder so utterly depressing. 

At home, I was proud of myself, writing in my diary, J am 

diagnosed. 1 am officially, inevitably, Obsessive Compulsive. There is 
no going back. It all came to a head this morning —all I wanted was to 


_ get better. | felt prepared: I feel awful all the time. OCD is a monster 
4 and it has become me. But I can become better, be better. lam ready 
_ to recover. I can’t go out, I can’t eat, I can’t sleep, I cannot function. I 


__ am worth more than this and I don't deserve to Feel so ashamed. 


After the appointment, I started CBT. Weeks of worksheets 


_ and being told that if I just stopped doing the compulsions, then 
{ my obsessions’ stranglehold on my developing brain would also 
_ let up. It made sense, except for a start I had no confirmation 
f that this would work. Still, I tried. I stopped checking the hob, 
the plugs, other things I thought would start fires. It turns out, 
7 though, that if there is an irresponsible adult in your home leav- 
q ing the gate open or the gas on, that it is not possible to do CBT. 
d } If it is unsafe for you to stop doing The Things, if someone else is 
{ Boing to actually risk fire safety and by turn the integrity of your 
mental health, then it’s impossible. 
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things get worse at first. I start seeing a thera- 
to go into 


When I move out, 
pist who tries to encourage me to get intensive care, 


hospital, but the centre fuck up my forms and I end up going it 


alone. She drops me dfter I miss a session. For a while, I still tense 


up when I smell smoke, still compulsively exercise, still convince 


myself that my home is in flames. 
But things do relent. On one of my first nights in a new home, 


I get up in the night for a tissue. My boyfriend, thinking I'm get- 


ting up to perform some kind of ritual as I have so often before, 


says in his half-sleep, ‘you don’t have to do that anymore. You're 


safe.’ I feel, for the first time, convinced that I am —that I have the 


security to recover. I learn to trust that things don’t just spontan- 


eously combust. When I see fire engines or hear smoke alarms or 


see flames licking at walls, everything in me goes tight — and then 
I remember: it’s not about me. Not always. 


At 21, 1 move to Brighton, to an apartment, despite the 


perceived risk that someone else in the building could start a 


fire I had no control over. I roughly consider the escape plan 


from my basement flat, but conclude that it’s impossible. Without 


my mother’s carelessness or smoking to contend with, however, 


I feel far safer, despite the advanced age of the neighbour in the 


flat above. 
The south coast is scarred by fire. After decades of decline and 


attempts to restore it to its former glory, the West Pier suffered 


two fires in 2003. Now, its charred remains sit eternally in the sea, 
a stark reminder of the after-effects of arson. As soon as I saw it, 
I became obsessed with its corpse. Years ago, there were still col- 


lapsed bits of walkway hanging over the beach, and I would run 
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under them, holding my breath, convinced that the ghosts th 
had died in the fire were going to ‘get me’ if I breathed, i 
The West Pier Trust works ceaselessly to protect and preserve 
; the skeleton of the pier, raising money for restoration projects that 
hever get completed. Instead, it stands, a blight on the coast even 
as the rest of the shore regenerates. They know now that it will 
ert be rebuilt, but that’s not the point. The point is to aH 
it’s the history, its skeleton a tribute in the sea to all that was edi 
Other piers along the south coast suffered similar ‘ey 
} ee in ey epaeiliogp in 2010, Worthing in 1933 and basta 
ton : eyes Pier, which still stands to the East of the 
I sdencensdacscangenareoramnetes |. by 
1 competitor is responsible for 
q the fires, that somebody wants to be the only pier on the coast 
i vedi there’s nothing to it but carelessness, and maybe they Me 
just the consequence of hubris; building a temple to hedonism 


_ on the ocean, isolating d j 
g dancers and drinkers and i i 
happen, nd hoping nothing 


4 Even as I try to avoid fire, I’m drawn to flames, The year I moved 
} prrriehton I flew to California, the Fire State. For the residents 
k wildfires are completely normal, even in the height of the ia 
i ii when they get ever out of control as a result of drought and 
| Climate change. Everyone there seems desensitised to the threat 

, 


corn i 
er my friends and I turned there was a fire engine. We'd 


j ch . . . . 
ange our direction, avoiding giant blazes that ate the hills, a 
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friend casually telling me, ‘oh. There's a fire,’ before we contin- 
ued on our day via a slightly different route. I started to absorb 
their So-Cal ambivalence, to toss off the threat of fire like it was 
nothing. 

But it was never nothing to me. Fire rips through homes and 
lives, fire destroys everything. I learned that early: from my family, 
from one assembly, from my relentless intrusive thoughts. The 
losses Southern California and its residents have suffered at the 
hands of fire are not small nor insignificant, and forgetting that 
is doing them a disservice. But to think about it constantly, as I 
do, is to not live. 

That same summer, I travelled to Northern California, where 

I went on a trip in my friend’s grandfather's small plane, because 
her family are rich enough to have things like small planes. We 
went flying over the Napa Valley, over Skywalker Ranch and 
Marin County. In all angles out of our small frame of reference, I 
could see smoke and flecks of orange, and all we did was avoid it 
so as not to impact our visibility. 

In Palm Springs one dry summer, we stopped to graba slushie 
at a gas station that sat next to a burned-down forecourt. It was 
as if they had just abandoned one gas station, building another 
and leaving the remains up alongside the scorched palm trees as 
a reminder that fire is a part of life. The heat alone felt like a fire, 
punishment for our desert misbehaviour, and maybe it was a mir- 
acle that there was any un-scorched earth left at all. 

In California, I built a respectful relationship with fire, know- 
ing that it was in control, that I was on its land. When it became 


a real threat, somehow I was less afraid. 
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I was never afraid of what fire could do to me; OCD doesn’t 
ere to make sense, and the idea of burned skin or smoke inhala- 
tion merit really a concern. It was more what it could take awa 
that in moments it could tear through and destroy everythin : 
had lovingly built and collected. I was childishly aa th " 
would take away my diaries, my books, my teddies, that I w a 
id left with nothing. I had built my entire idea of self ee 
things I'd collected, but fire could snatch that away ina second ‘ 

fear * fire was compounded by one of losing security. | 
Fire is like death is like time: it’s not a fear you can ignore 

oo it’s a force unto itself. Maintaining a balance wherein I ua 

not ignorant, where I do not just throw caution to the wind and 


| : 
eave candles burning and barbecues in dry grass for the name of 


progr 
progress, but also do not let fire safety consume me as it did for 


two decades, is a delicate balance. 
I 

ai “aK absorb the approach that California has taught me: 
respect it. Listen to Smokey the Bear. Understand fire as a pres- 


n your environ e Cc t Cc tr t 
ment, on 
ence 1 , you an always on ol bu you 


_ definitely should not fuck with. 
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4 iia goal of LA’s Museum of Death is simple: as they tell it, 


it is there to remind you that you will die. Memento Mori, 
q bitch, now please buy some tasteless merchandise, its gift shop and 
4 lobby scream before you even enter. One of a pair of death muse- 


| ums, the other sits in New Orleans, terrorising tourists in the 


_ South. Founded in 1995, the museum claims that its intention is 


to ‘fill the void in death education in this country’; an honourable 


A goal, perhaps, in a part of the world where the primary way of 
4 dealing with death is to sanitise and obscure it. 

q They boast of the museum’s collection, 
h serial killer artwork, funeral ephemera, 


Manson family memorabilia, 


the ‘world’s largest’: 

mortician’s instruments, 

crime scene Photographs ~— and so 

_ Much more! Its displays range from informative to exploitative, 
n\ 


_ whether it’s funeral home bric-a-brac, coffins or crime scene pho- 


| tos, it’s easy to wonder just how they acquired some of it. They 
Won’ tell you — don’t try to ask. 
Tam Squeamish and afraid of encroaching death. I think 


about it all the time, my own and the inevitable deaths of the 
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people I love. However, I am still drawn to all things mori. In San 
Francisco, one of my favourite places to visit is Loved to Death, a 
small store with a strictly enforced no-cell-phone policy on Haight 
Street. They have it all: preserved foetuses, taxidermy, seer I 
don’t want any of it, don’t need the hideous curse of a taxidermied 
rat under my roof, dirtying up my pastel pink palace. | 
Those duelling desires expose a contradiction in me, but it’s 
not a rare one: serial killer documentaries and podcasts aren’t as 
popular as they are in this century because they’re solely manenee 
by weirdos and freaks. They hold intrigue for phioc ey i with a 
morbid curiosity, a need to know why people do the things they 
do. We at once run from death and towards it, feeling as if the 


deaths that are gory enough to be documented are different to 


the ones we'll face. 


One rainy Sunday, I make the call to finally go to the Museum 
of Death on Hollywood Boulevard, wanting to see some death 
ephemera. I had some idea that the museum might e intense. 
One of its main points of pride is the sheer volume of ‘falling down 
ovations’ that its contents inspire; that so many people pass out 
in its claustrophobic corridors. There's no age limit, but children 
have to be accompanied, and ‘those who can stomach it may stay 
as long as they like, as there are hundreds of items on display’. 
Again, no photos, so it’s hard to know what you're in for. 
Now at a new location, when I visit, the Museum of Death 
sits at the end of Hollywood Boulevard, surrounded by Subways, 
711s and car dealerships. It’s a small, dark building adorned with 


a skull and wrapped in flowers; bars cover its doors and windows. 
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Like most ‘museums’ in Hollywood, whether the Museum of 
Broken Relationships or the Scientology-run museum Psychiatry: 
D An Industry of Death, I anticipate trashy displays lacking in sen- 
sitivity, and as I wait out of the rain in full view of a neon sign 
reading ‘everything will die’, I decide I was right. 

As the website had promised, an unconscious woman is car- 
ried out past me while I shelter from the rain. Placed gently on 
the steps to recover and brought a bottle of water, she starts to stir 
from being passed out cold. My first thoughts are cruel: that maybe 


it’s staged, and then that, well, perhaps she is oversensitive. In the 


4 gift shop, waiting to pay for my entry, I see a pin depicting the 
bisected halves of Elizabeth Short’s, the Black Dahlia’s, dead body. 

A chill runs through me: it isn’t fun anymore once you invoke 
the real, nude, brutalised image of a dead woman. I imagine meet- 
ing up with someone, maybe on a date, who had that pin on their 
lapel. I'd ask them why, knowing the answer is that they are just 
__ so far removed from her murder, from her death and the life that 
preceded it, that they find it hard to give a fuck beyond finding 
it edgy and cool. 

LA has a relationship with death unlike any other city. Some 
of those deaths are accidents, which, considering the way people 
drive, isn’t really a surprise. But it’s also home to some of the most 
famous murders and murderers of all time: the Night Stalker, 
__ the Manson Family, the Freeway Killer, the Black Dahlia, the 
q Grim Sleeper. On every corner, seemingly, is not just the his- 
__ tory of death, but the history of such uniquely violent death. A 
{ . lot of factors coalesce to make this possible, more so than in any 


_ other city: the anonymity of LA, the weird characters drawn to 
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it, extreme poverty, high crime rates, the proximity to nature for 
body-dumping purposes. 

It’s a breeding ground for cults that soon turn sour, too, with 
Charles Manson’s family hogging most of the limelight. Teenagers 
and dark tourists pull up by the sites of the Tate—LaBianca 
murders, daring one another to get closer. Synanon, the drug reha- 
bilitation centre turned barbaric, controlling cult, sat for decades 
in Santa Monica. Heaven’s Gate, the scene of an infamous mass 
suicide wherein 39 cult members died wearing box-fresh Nike 
Decades, was just down the road in San Diego (incidentally, the 
Museum of Death has a very tasteful Nikes-and-all mock-up of 
the scene). Scientology, of course, has its tentacles all over the city. 
Where California draws desperate people looking to transform 
their lives, it then becomes the best place to source vulnerable 
would-be followers, preying on their insecurities. 

As a city, Los Angeles struggles to reconcile this bloodied 
history in a way that’s both educational and respectful. With so 
many accidents, so many serial killers, so many home invasions, 
so many brutal celebrity deaths and violent cults, so much violent 
crime, LA is underpinned by restless spirits. Those spirits often 
aren’t paid tribute in prayers, memorials, education or changing 
policy, but in murder tours and museums. 

Ostensibly, the Museum of Death is not there to mock the 
dead or to glorify the life-takers. It’s there to make you think 
about your time on earth, to think about all the ways that you 
could die and what you should do before then. That is what it 

says, and of course, you could argue that violent imagery is the 


only way to achieve it. 
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Some people might need that. Some people do live carelessly; 
hurting their friends and family, or drinking and driving. Some 
people think very little about whether or not they have another 


week to live, and many die having not lived at all in the way they 


wanted to. It’s not a reminder I needed, necessarily. I have been 
4 aware that I was going to die for as long as I have been aware 
, that I am alive. Once, sitting in a rain-fogged pub in Ireland with 
4 my mother, I asked her what the point of living was if I was just 
going to die. I was seven. I got no answer, because there isn’t one. 

My OCD largely organised itself around the death of myself 
and others: preventing disease, preventing accidents, prevent- 
ing fire, preventing natural disasters. I believed that everyone’s 
_ life was in my hands, that if I put one toe out of line or stopped 
performing my rituals diligently, that it was on me if anything 
happened to anyone, anywhere. 

Sometimes, at night, as Karl sleeps soundly, I lean over him. 
b He breathes, trying to rest, and I stay up thinking what I would 
do if he died in his sleep. I google ‘chances of healthy man dying 
in thirties’, and then forties, and then fifties. I wonder if it'd be 

easier to break up now, to not get so invested in our lives as two 

j entities entwined. When I hear of widows, of men who get shot 
1 in the street or have a sudden heart attack, I seize up, aware that 
_ our time is brief. I can’t enjoy a moment with him without think- 
q ing of how it'll end: with one of us dying first. The other will be 
q left to pace the halls of our home, wherever it is, dealing with the 
| paperwork and litigation that follows grief. 
So maybe, I will concede, the Museum of Death isn’t for 


4 me. Maybe I need the opposite, a museum whose only goal 
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is to make you forget that you're going to die! Maybe that’s 
why I love Disneyland so much, as it works so hard to deter 
thoughts of decay. The Museum of Death’s halls are narrow and 
brightly coloured red, as if oriented intentionally to make you 
feel claustrophobic, the ephemera of death closing in. The first 
room features serial killer art and letters, the tasteless scrawlings 
of John Wayne Gacy. 

From the 1960s, many have written that America is a 
death-denying culture, that death has disappeared from daily life 
into the clinical, detached corridors of hotels and funeral homes. 
Where people once died in their beds, surrounded by family, 
they're now whisked away, and it’s big business. In The American 
Way of Death, Jessica Mitford wrote a scathing exposé of the ways 
Western funeral homes capitalise on grief and death denial. The 
next room of the museum, intentionally or otherwise, does a lot to 
back up Mitford’s findings: it’s full of glass cases of merchandise 

funeral homes have used to promote themselves, from slogan- 
adorned matchbooks to a comb shaped like a gun. Boxy TVs 
shoved in the corner play adverts for funeral homes and infor- 
mational videos on how to embalm a body. Tiny little souvenirs 
from children’s funerals and tiny coffins line glass cases. They are 
a reminder that everyone dies, some sooner rather than later. The 
walls close in, and I do not envy the sensitivity that would make 
someone pass out, but I do envy that she got to leave. 

The next room is just a hallway, a cramped space covered 
in photos from driving accidents and some unforgettably vile 
images from the ‘Ken and Barbie’ murders. I hope that the vic- 


tims’ families gave permission for these, but I wonder if they really 
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understand the exploitative context if they did. These photos feel 
as if they are here to shock, not to inform. 

Across the hall, the reconstruction from the Heaven’s Gate 
hn room sits behind glass, a bunk bed with Niked feet stick- 
ing out from below the sheets. A video, introductory propaganda 
to the cult, plays in perpetuity, the iconography of the rainbow 
keyhole repeating. While 39 members of the group took their 
own lives in an organised mass suicide in order to reach the 
spacecraft they were promised, two persevere, maintaining the 
website, its nineties aesthetics a reminder that so much was lost 
for so little. 

It’s the driving accidents, though, the deaths that in LA are 


not only tangible but likely, that send me spiralling, an anxiety 


"attack pressing against my chest. In LA, you don’t really have a 


choi i i 
ice about whether you get in a car accident or not — while I’ve 
been lucky to avoid it, I don’t know many who have 

Even if you are the most careful driver, nobody else seems 


aware that they have a turn signal, and if there’s a single droplet of 


wa 
| ter on the roads, that awareness of other cars or even their own 


mortality completely disappears. The winter I stay in LA they 


have the most rain they’ve ever seen, The roads are treacherous 
the soundscape a daily loop of skids and sirens, and the sight of 
oe bodies being pulled from wrecks is too real. Days after 
visiting the museum, I'll see a hand peeking from a body bag on 


} the highway. I hope that this claustrophobic corridor serves as 
a learning moment for careless LA drivers, but the likelihood 


_ of someone who already switches lanes drunk without looking 


changing their ways, or even being here, seems slim. 
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As humans, we falsely differentiate in our minds between 
the deaths that seem likely and the ones that are far-fetched. It’s 
easier to have a morbid curiosity about Ted Bundy or the Manson 
Family, because for a start we don’t live in the sixties or seven- 
ties. The likelihood of a home invader or a man down an alley 
snatching us, torturing us and snuffing out our lives seems a lot 
slimmer than the possibility of getting cancer, so we can consume 
documentaries about other people’s agony and grief, and torn 
apart families, and homes and bodies with a curious dissonance. 

Even when it comes to cancer or sickness, those likely 
deaths, we try and distance ourselves from the possibility; we 
ask, Did they smoke? What did they eat? How old were they? satis- 
fied only if they were an ancient smoker with additional health 
issues, in which case we say sorry, reassured that it won’t get us. But 
it will. 

In the Museum of Death, depictions of bloody, violent endings 
jostle for space in cramped corridors with playful memorabilia. 
Huge images of the Black Dahlia, their crowning jewel, dominate 
rooms that are also occupied with cardboard cut-outs and models 
of Charles Manson. It’s hard to conceive of a conscionable way to 
depict victims and perpetrators alongside each other. There is no 
reason, be it history or awareness, why cut-outs of Manson, as if 
he’s Indiana Jones or Harry Styles, should occupy the same space 
as his cult’s bloodied victims. The taxidermied animals of celebri- 
ties that await you in the final room seal the deal: the Museum of 
Death is an offensive shitshow, and not just because it shows you 
things you don’t want to see. 


I leave the museum feeling faintly sick, nauseous with a fresh 
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} obsession that I am unable to shake. I write in my diary, we wander 
_ around Hollywood in a traumatised daze. We pick up some food, 
_ make a curry, sit in the hot tub, try to shake those images. On a 
__ roof, skin wet and relaxed, the sounds of the sirens are distant, the 


4 LA of death so far away. But it doesn’t leave my mind. 


| ’ already thought about death, a lot; a fear of aging and disappear- 
ing motivated all of my decisions. I wouldn’t be in California at 
. all were I not so aware of my shrinking lifeline that I wanted to 
_ do something, just be somewhere in the middle of it all for three 
_ months, avoiding the winter. 

But now I had a gory walkthrough imprinted on my mind, 


; _and intrusive thoughts followed me, first around the Hollywood 


confront ourselves with death, to find its shadow over everything 


do easier to parse, without having to pretend that there is any- 


ih . . 
‘that it makes people lose consciousness. 
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I couldn’t get death off my mind when I returned home, not 
coincidentally because I immediately leapt into a very boring desk 
job for six weeks. Nothing will make you think about your limited 
time on earth like the switch from daily California sunshine in 
February to listening to the ‘writers’ of a news-mining women’s 
website calling the inconsequential work that they do ‘breaking- 
news journalism’, I promise you. So, I woke every morning 
plagued by death, and I spent all day aware of death, and I sat at 
my shared desk thinking about death, and at night I put down 
my pretty little head and I thought, death death death, death is 
coming, everywhere is death. 

Avoiding the thought wasn’t helping, so for once I had to 
confront it. When researching the death positivity movement, 
I discovered Caitlin Doughty, a mortician slash YouTuber 
slash writer who runs her own ethical funeral home and has 
found her purpose on this earth: to let us all know we are 
going to die, but like, in a nice way. Not with bloodied, thought- 
less images of victims who had not consented either to die by the 
highway or to have their most vulnerable moments shared for 
shock value. 

Doughty’s videos answer the questions about death and 
corpses we all have, explaining the motivation and studies behind 
the death-positivity movement. I turned my obsession with bad, 
scary death into an obsession with the ‘good death’, a complex 
concept, but one that with it holds the idea that being aware of, 
and therefore prepared for, death, makes it a little easier. Knowing 
not only what you want to do on earth but what preparations you 


want when you leave it is therapeutic, necessary. 
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A lot of the trauma of grief happens through denial, and 
being fleeced for everything you have because you think your dead 
mother deserves embalming, a crystal-handled coffin, a service 
costing tens of thousands of dollars. Doughty introduced me to 
something closer to nature, something that makes death easier for 
the grieving left on earth. 

I read Doughty’s books, first her memoir of her time as a 
crematory worker, Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, which was enlighten- 
ing. It was From Here to Eternity: Traveling the World to Find the 
Good Death, however, that finally shifted my perspective on death, 
In the book, Doughty travels the world, from Japan to Mexico to 


Bolivia to the US, in search of practices and rituals that truly con- 


_ nect us with death. In the West, we often distance ourselves from 


death. It’s ignored and repressed: too morbid, not at the table. When 


i 
t happens, we call ambulances, we hold cold, small ceremonies, 


_ we cry, and then we move on. 


In other cultures, as in the past, the relationship with death is 


a lot closer. Family members wash one another's bodies, they pre- 


pare each other for burial, they take photos of corpses. Involving 


themselves in death in this way helps to close the vast dissonance 
| between life and death, but it also helps mourners to get closure. 
Doughty dispels misunderstandings that a dead body is dirty, 
_ dangerous; lies rarely disagreed with by the booming Western 


_ funeral industry. Her empathetic, straightforward approach made 
_ Sense to me. 


People with a healthy relationship with death and mourn- 


_ ing celebrate life and continue talking about people and keeping 


_ Photos of them around the house. They avoid silence, celebrating 
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death anniversaries as they did birthdays, marking that person’s 
brief time on this earth in ways that suit who they were in life. I 
have only ever been taught to avoid death, to skirt around it, and 
then when it happens, to act surprised, somehow, as if we didn’t 
know from birth that this was coming. 

Some people seek comfort from the mysteries of death in 
religion, in believing that everything has a purpose, that we have 
somewhere to go, a place where we'll see one another again. I 
am not a religious person, so I seek my comfort and respite in 
the truths I can understand on earth. I am soothed by knowing. 

For a while, I take Doughty’s mantra of radical transpar- 
ency surrounding death to an absurd extent. I ask Karl, who I 
have known for two years and who is only 29 years old, about 
his life insurance policy. I wonder what would happen, as we 
are currently unmarried and only his name is on the lease, if he 
dropped dead in his sleep. My obsession isn’t around my own 
death, which drives me to do all the things I want to do on earth, 
but which ultimately I wouldn’t be aware of. I would be gone. 
Instead, it centres around that of the one I am most dependent on, 


the one I have planned the rest of my life around loving. 


In Montjuic Cemetery, a rocky, imposing graveyard in Barcelona, 
I’m tanned and sweaty in the midday sun, the picture of health, 
despite underlying health issues and chronic pain. The tributes 
to the dead here are so different to what I’ve come to expect — 
back home, we remember people with cold grey-and-white stone, 
with euphemistic lines about how they fell asleep. Spanish people 


seem to mourn in a way that honours that individual person, with 
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framed photographs of the loved one and trinkets that they once 
loved sat behind a glass screen. It unites death with the person 
who is lost. 

Part way through what will be a fifteen-mile walk, I take 
_ time in between admiring the graves to lecture Karl on what I 
would want in death. No traditional burial, no embalming. Maybe 
| @ green burial, but not a lot of places offer it, so actually could you 
_ et me cremated and take me to California? 1 want to make sure 
that someone will know what I want when I die, that I won’t be 
_ another victim of death denial and the quest for immortality that 
‘ | drives the funeral industry. Nothing expensive, nothing not ‘me’, 
} Yes, of course, he concedes, but nobody wants to hear this from 
“their 26-year-old girlfriend. 
Later that year, we stay in the country near Bristol, where 
we take an impromptu trip to a cemetery. It’s a beautiful space, 
" sprawling with huge mausoleums and stone urns draped in faux 
shrouds. As we walk around the graves and woods, eating vegan 
thicken slices from the packet, I see a sign for something that’s 
' Pfeviously piqued my interest: natural burial area. I came for the 
“Mausoleums, but I’m taken by these little patches of dirt where a 
| ody lies with just a few flowers sprouting from the top. I deliver 
“another lecture on natural burials, the beauty of going back to the 
j ‘ rth. It doesn’t do much to calm my fears of living without the 
; deople I love, but it does reassure me that someone is doing death 
Ma way that I can get behind. 


| know, really, that no amount of reading makes grief easier in 


ractice. When death comes, there isn’t an exam to brush up for. 
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In 2013, when a friend of mine died from cystic fibrosis, I was 
death, 


that the loss of grandparents had Prepared me. I hadn’t even 


blindsided by how poorly I dealt with it, I thought I knew 
known Emma for very long, and we’d rarely gotten to hang out 
in person because of her illness, 

We'd gone drinking and dancing with our classmates once, 
and she'd quickly charmed me, all auburn hair and big, expressive 
eyes. She was so utterly alive. We spoke over Twitter and Tumblr 
for a few months, keeping in touch as her health deteriorated, 
making promises to hang out when she was well enough. She was 
@ constant, at least in my online life, and she would always ask 
about my own health and well-being. 

A few months into our friendship, I went to Florida on vaca- 
tion with my auntie and sister, Emma told me to have fun, and I 
I'd bring 


her red velvet cookies when I got home. I never got the chance to, 


Promised her that if she was well enough to have visitors, 


One morning I read on Facebook, through acquaintances’ heart- 
that she’d lost her fight, that she’d died before 


receiving a lung transplant. She'd been on TV raising awareness 


broken statuses, 


of cystic fibrosis just days prior. 

I messaged my friends, who told me that they knew, but that 
they didn’t want to ruin my holiday. I felt betrayed, and from 
there, the silence continued. I told my auntie that I didn’t want to 
do anything that day because a friend of mine had died, and she 
I said, and 


say that she 


asked whether we were expecting it. J guess so, 
she replied That's good then, but I didn’t have time to 
should have made it to at least 30. She was twenty. 


I wandered around Miami a couple of days later, the blinding, 
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hot sun at odds with the weight of a grief I’d never experienced 
before. I’d post a photo of something silly, like a palm tree or a 
new bag, and expect her to like it. Weird, small, insignificant 
moments of shock and grief ripped through me — she was gone. 
Not just not at university, not just in hospital, but not even 
online. She wasn’t in my phone anymore. We would never geta 
chance to do the things we’d wanted to, to get as close as we might 
have otherwise. 

That potential, that life that should have been laid out before 
her was what stung. I expected her to be where she wasn’t. She 
had dreams: an apartment, a dog, a boyfriend. She wanted to be 
healthy enough to grow up, have real independence. Friends at 
university held a small memorial where we watched Dead Poets 
Society, a Robin Williams film in which a student takes their own 
life and the class deal with the grief. It was a favourite of hers, 
her dad smiled, 


$o fitting. Having space to cry with people who understood, who 


slightly apologetic that he’d chosen something 


talked about Emma as if she'd ever occupied the same earth as us, 
soothed the grief in ways that silence could not. 

Death makes people uncomfortable because it is at once the 
Most absurd thing on earth, and the most natural. I became ada- 
mant, after Emma died, that it wasn’t bad or rude to talk about 
death. Not in a tasteless way, not with vulgar merch, or graphic 
Photos, or serial killer documentaries, although I do believe there’s 
a place and a way to do (some of) those with respect, too. But as 
a reality, one that enables us not only to spend our time with one 
another better but to process grief in a way that doesn’t eviscerate 


the person still living. It also allows us to be shaped by the person 
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we've lost, to enact on earth the things that they would have, that 
they would want us to. 

I grappled with the unfairness of the fact that I could keep 
living, that I could ever grow past twenty. I wrote about my grief 
a lot on my blog, because it was the only place where I didn’t 
really feel like I was burdening anyone, or taking away from the 
devastation of people who knew her better than I did. I received 
a lot of comments that were well-intended, from people telling 
me she was in a better place, and God is taking care of her now. bit 
my tongue until it bled, furious beyond words that anyone could 
assume I believed in a God who would give a child something as 
painful and diminishing as cystic fibrosis. I understand the desire 
for a God as a comfort for yourself, but I just didn’t have any 
time for theirs. 

A few years later, I woke one morning to the news that the 
rapper Lil Peep, born Gustav Ahr, had died at just 21 years old. 
I was hit with that same sense of unfairness and disbelief. I had 
met him, just months prior, for an interview. He was sweet, funny, 
courteous. We sat for over an hour, laughing at dumb videos 
online and talking about artists that we both loved. I knew he 
had issues with addiction and mental health, but I rooted for him 
so hard, believing he was the future of alternative music but also 
that he was just a really sweet guy. His death was a gut punch, 

one that catalysed yet another big breakdown. 

In a session with a therapist I later dumped for being just 
flat-out terrible, I talked briefly about Emma and also about how 
the death of Peep had sent my head spinning. The way I reacted 


to both made me realise that I was not prepared in any way for 
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the death of anyone, especially if they were young. The cruelty 
inherent in the loss of good, kind people whose brains hadn’t yet 
fully developed didn’t sit right with me. 

The therapist asked me if I believed in a place we went after 
death, and I said no, that I’m not religious. It’s hard for me to 


_ believe in a God when so many people die without getting a 


_ chance to live, but I understand the desire, and I have no want to 


take that away from anyone. She said that was sad, a sad way to 


i . live, which hurt my feelings. I elaborated, telling her that I feel 


_ instead that there are things I can do on earth for Emma’s mem- 


_ ory. That was still, in her opinion, a lot sadder than believing she 
__ Was raving in heaven somewhere, perpetually twenty, 

What I meant by that was a few thiegie one, that after 
Y Emma’s death, I did what a lot of loved ones of people who die of 


_ Something indiscriminating and cruel do. I tried to make it worth 


a _ something. The day she died, I signed up to be an organ donor, as 


} |" Tknew she had been on the list for a long time. I realised suddenly 


- that my fiaennntehieak about donating renee was selfish and 


q about second-hand smoke. I wanted to make life better, if I could, 


4 for those that were still here, struggling as Emma had. 


Less tangible but more ‘Emma’: she loved to party. She loved 
1 to drink, to dance, to sing. She loved music. Her favourite band 
Was The Smiths, at a time when being cancelled didn’t matter, 
and she loved Johnny Marr, in part because he’d recorded a get- 


_ Well message for her once. In 2019, I was ona press trip to a music 
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festival in Lisbon around the sixth anniversary of Emma’s death. 
When I realised Johnny Marr was playing, it felt right. I made 
a special journey to get to the festival earlier than I’d planned, a 
little drunk as the sun sat still high. 

I didn’t know any Johnny Marr songs, but it didn’t matter 
much, because he closed with a cover of “There is a Light That 
Never Goes Out’. A Morrissey and guilt-free cover of a song that 
so many referenced when they talked about Emma, about her 
light. I danced and I sang and I cried, loose and free and alive. 
The guilt I had felt in the years after her death, that I was alive 
and she was not, lifted a little. I wanted her to be there. But if she 
couldn't, I wanted to live, to do the things that she would want. I 
felt her with me, not as a ghost or a spirit or a heavenly entity, but 
just the girl I knew. There was nothing sad about it. I dropped 
the therapist. 

A year after Peep died, I broke my arm in two places while 
skateboarding. I was furious with myself: I was already in enough 
pain, and now, my own playful stupidity had shattered my bones 
and made me dependent on Karl, who I'd only been dating for a 
few months, to brush my hair and shower me. He took it in his 
stride, cleaning my flat and cooking me dinner, One afternoon, he 
went out, making me promise to rest and not do too much myself. 
I agreed. I sat with my thick pink cast on, resting, until a few 

minutes later when Mischa, my friend and Lil Peep’s former PR, 
texted to invite me to a memorial and posthumous album launch. 

I said yes. She told me that the location was in New York. I 
knew travelling would be hard: painful, long, that I would have 


my cast searched by airport security. I said yes. Karl came home, 
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furious, but he understood. Peep lived so hard and so quickly, 
taking all of the opportunities that came his way in the brief Pa 
years he was making music. So I took the flight, suffering the 
indignity of having to ask Mischa to carry my bags. 

: I stayed in New York for just one night. I sat at the memorial, 
_ Surrounded by flickering pumpkins carved with Peep’s face for 
Halloween, and I listened to his new album as his voice, now lost, 


echoed around the small room filled with his family and friends. I 
had, earlier that year, gotten a ‘Crybaby’ tattoo on my left forearm 


q to match the one on Peep’s face. I met someone who asked to see 
1 the tattoo, and I laughed when I realised it was covered by my 
_ stupid cast; ‘at least it’s pink, his favourite colour’, she said. That 


_ night, Mischa and I did shots to his memory, despite the codeine 


i 
funni 
_ funning through my blood. How else to remember someone so 


_ Sweet and so reckless? 

i 

q My grandad, as I write this, is 92 years old. I hope that when 
q People read this, I can add another year or two to that number, 
q He’s healthy, but I wake every day aware that 92 is old, that we are 
on borrowed time. He talks about death constantly — that of my 


grandma, of the partner he had for most of my life, of his friends 


b ] of his family. He even talks about his own inevitable death, but he 
‘ doesn’t do so in a way that feels morbid, It just feels like the truth. 
| He's the one person who ever loved me unconditionally, and so I 
. fear for his death the way most people fear that of their parents. 

i My grandma died a few months before I was born. My gran- 
dad, then in his sixties, was torn open by the grief, which felt too 
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survival; he poured all that love and grief into raising me, into 
loving me as hard as he could. He gave me everything: books, 
food, the space to be myself. He let me be alone, let me play with 
Lego, let me watch TV all night long. He respected me for the 
little person I was, and he was able to do so because his grief was 
so powerful. A few years later, he met Barbara, the woman who 
would be my grandma from my childhood until I was 23 years 
old. He speaks of them both, still, with a waver in his voice. 

My grandad didn’t tell me in a normal way that Barbara had 
died after a long fight with cancer and dementia. He didn’t call me 
on the day, crying. Instead, he tried to prioritise my feelings, but 
was so clumsy as to fail. I called him on his birthday, a week before 
Christmas, and he asked if I'd received my card yet, but I had not. 

‘Oh’, he said, and told me that Barbara had passed, that the 
card told me everything I needed to know. A day later, I received 
it, a card that alongside his usual greeting for good health in the 
new year, read, ‘My beloved Barbara died. I am not so bad.’ It read 
like a twisted joke, but it is just who he is: a man in possession 
of such bottomless empathy that even in his moment of grief he 
couldn’t bear to bother me. 

My grandad makes me feel as if I did something right just 
by being born; I gave him something to do, somewhere to put the 
love that was flitting around without a vessel after his wife died. 

He has lost so much: friends from school, from the marines. He 
tells me about them, these people I’ve never met, how much he 
misses them. He jokes, but not with laughter, that he’s the last of 
his class left alive. He feels lucky to have lived so much, but I also 


know he feels lonely. As much as I will miss my grandad, as much 
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as I will grieve, I look to him as a model of handling death; living 
with it, carrying on where others could not. 
Recently, around the anniversary of the death of both my 


grandmother and Barbara, years apart, my grandad called me. He 


___ was crying, which isn’t common, but he’s getting softer now. 


He told me that, when Barbara moved into his house, she asked him: 
“Where are the photos of Mavis?’ she saw photos of his friends, 
his family, his grandchildren. She didn’t understand why there 
_ were no photos of his beloved wife, and he told her that it was to 
protect her feelings, to make her feel as if it was her home, too. 
That wouldn’t do: Barbara insisted that he honour his wife 
and their time together, even while starting a journey with some- 


~ one else. His home is still full of photos of Mavis, and in his living 


_ foom lives a shrine to Barbara, a framed photo of them on a cruise 


_ hext to a string of pearls and some art she created while in hospital. 


My grandad is a role model for continuing to live after death has 


taken so much, for doing what the dead cannot. 


He’s gotten better at speaking to me, at not worrying whether 
_ he’s interrupting my life with his grief. Recently, he called to 


q ‘tell me that a beloved neighbour had died, but only after asking 
7 Dabout my health, He told me about him, his friend, and then he 


: told me that it hurt so much because this was a man who had 


Hii 


peone so much to merres him through his many griefs. When 


a day. He scaled thoes work to make sure he was eating, that 
he was well. ‘What can I do for him? What can I do in return for 


his family?’ He asked me, and he meant it. In the end, he invited 


~ Mr Gill’s entire extended family round his house after the funeral. 
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I know I am still weaker than my grandad, but I hope that 
will change in time. I know, though, that not being able to con- 
front images of gore and murder doesn’t make me feeble; that 
the woman carried out unconscious from the Museum of Death 
wasn’t just pathetic by some mid-noughties rotten dot com rank- 
ing of Looking at Gross Stuff. Beheading videos aren’t a rite of 
passage, nor necessary for us to understand the fragility of life. 

For a long time after my first big griefs, I felt scandalised, 
aghast at how unfair it was, that people as young as twenty or 21 
could die by accident or by a disease. I couldn’t comprehend why I 
was still on earth, me, for all of my ugliness and flaws and ingrati- 
tude. I had wanted to die so often without really understanding 
the reality of what my death would do to the people I love, nor 
how final it would be. I felt ungrateful, immature. 

It is unfair to stay here when others can’t. I understand, 
though, that all I can do, all anyone would want, is to continue to 
live the best way I can. For Emma, I dance and I sing and I donate. 

For Peep, I take every chance to hang out with the artists we both 
loved. And for my grandad, still with me, I maintain the honesty 
and transparency that might help us to not only understand death, 


but confront it: to grieve with truth. 
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D* you know that, as a child, Walt Disney, famed creator of 
3 anthropomorphic animals with feelings, senses of humour 
q and rich interior lives, stomped on an owl until it died? I do 


) bec : 
’ ause I read a lot about Walt Disney once almost a decade ago 


and now I can’t forget any of it. 


Just seven years old, the young Walter Elias Disney poked 
pat the bird, who was just trying to relax on a hot day in a tree in 
_ Missouri. According to a 1938 New York Times article by writer 
j Douglas Churchill, the owl panicked and clawed at the little 
boy, who then panicked himself. Fearing death by a thousand 


' Scratches, the boy who would one day become the man who trans- 


__ formed animation with stories of talking animals, ‘hurled the ow! 
2 ” the ground’ and snuffed the life out of it with his feet. This 
i : incident, the only time he did anything so horrific, shaped his 
work and philosophy for decades to come, the owl haunting his 
dreams. Walt Disney and I have a lot in common. 

Obviously, I have never stomped on any animal until it died, 


‘ e Pp y , 
or even been a part of an animal death that wasnta humane 
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considered euthanasia — obviously. If an animal attacked me, I 
would probably simply tell it to go ahead, I deserve it, superior being. 
A lifelong vegetarian, I love animals to a degree that has often 
been disruptive. However, I do see some of myself in what Disney 
did next. 

Horrified, young Walt was so completely riddled with soul- 
destroying guilt that this incident changed the course of his entire 
life. Many believe that those sweet, twittering animals in Disney’s 
animated worlds are whimsical, a product of a saccharine desire 
to entertain children. Not so: Disney took his guilt and used it 
to breathe life and soul into animals, imbuing them with the 
energy and personality he knew they had. He was the architect 
of great worlds and grander deaths for these animals, giving 
them human traumas that might convince a viewer to see them 
as equals. Animism, the belief that everything, from animals to 
rocks to nature, has a soul, sentience or essence equal to that ofa 
human’s, is threaded throughout Disney animation. Animals are 

never below us, whether it’s Bambi or Simba. 

A wider preoccupation with death likely stemmed from that 
great trauma, too. One of his first cartoons, the Skeleton Dance 
from the Silly Symphonies series, features a controversial danse 
macabre, four skeletons dancing in a graveyard. It’s eerie in its 
own right, but the fact that it, like many Disney cartoons, features 
an owl is a little on the nose. Mortality, both animal and human, 
lurks around every corner of Disney's animated world. 

Or, at least, so I’m told. I haven’t actually seen most of those 
films in full. Not by accident, either. I was born in 1993, which 


means that I had my childhood during Disney's renaissance, a 
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period of rebirth and popularity that saw the release of The Little 

‘uinieaseameda a and The Lion King, among others. In photos of 

me in the mid-nineties, I am never not wearing the intellectual 

__ Property of Disney Studios: a 101 Dalmatians backpack, a Minnie 
Mouse t-shirt, a cute little Winnie the Pooh hat. 

To be fair, these things weren’t just thrust upon me by adults 


who wanted me to be a normal child — though that was part of 


it. I liked them! I liked their cute little faces, their Sassy attitudes 
| ‘él pastel colours that surrounded them. Which is why, under a 
a circumstances, did I want to watch their movies, in which the 
{ | q we Or so I’ve been told. This wasn’t an easy line to draw. ; 
‘J + Nt be ine pare sintiy little coloured 
| , Disney videos dominated 
sleepovers, a character adorned every item of clothing. 

. I was obsessed with animals and had inherited a noncom- 
. mittal vegetarianism, as my mother didn’t eat or cook meat 
q but didn’t really care if I ate fish or Haribo. Being a vegetarian 
_ twenty years ago was hard, and J ate a lot of very dry ‘sausages’ 
before Impossible and Beyond came along to change everything. 


ae 
_ Yeganism is easy now, even cool, but in 1999 it was a case of 


Saying ‘please give me something that resembles food, thank 


; 
— you. : itting i 
you, I guess’, and then spitting it out before deciding to just eat a 


Still, I took to it easily as soon as I was let in on the big 
Secret: whe 

re meat comes from. was besotted with animals, all of 
‘them, from dogs to pigs to rats to cows to worms, Any thought 


DBF the; i 
‘ eir suffering sent my stomach into knots, and it soon went 
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beyond a simple love or a moral decision — my developing, already 


t of control. I was plagued 
d butchery that I 


irrational brain went spiralling ou 


i n 
with intrusive thoughts, images of slaughter a 


couldn’t stop. 
I was very, very young, , 
i irrelevant actions that 
hese feelings, I would perform irre 
ies houghts stop but 


and very scared. Not knowing how 


i t 
my head promised would make not we the ceo? 
too. | would do anything: run up anc co 


check the locks, step out into the road, steal 


animals’ suffering, 


stairs, count my steps, , 
small things from school. All to try and rid myself of the parade 


of animals that ran behind my eyes at all times. 


So, naturally, anything that exacerbated that burgeon- 


bi, 
ing insanity was off the cards. I had seen some parts of ii i 
briefly, before I heard that it was traumatic, heard adults whisper 


ed in other I V sh . Later 
of that scene or noticed it referenc ows , 
I leaned 


I flat-out refused to watch it, and if given a choice, : 
towards Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs ot The Hunchback 


i idn’t linger on 
of Notre Dame, films that featured animals but didn g 


their agonies. 
I had my reasons to distrust Disney. The first film I went to 


i i matians 
see in the cinema was the live-action remake of 101 Dal 


in 1996. I didn’t mind it, at the time. But when I went home 


and I closed my eyes, all I could think of was what would have 


happened behind the scenes to make that majestic coat. My night- 


ic i ‘ rehend 
mares about it were graphic in ways I can’t really comp 


ing li tI was 
at three, it’s not as if I had ever seen anything like wha 
i ’ , 
i ing | wakin 
conjuring up. But it felt so real that I did everything in my g 
hours to prevent having to see it ever again. 
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In a recurring nightmare that I remember to this day, I was 
in my great-grandma’s house. She was a stern woman, rest in 
peace, and maybe I projected Cruella de Vil onto her in the rich 
tapestry of my sleeping world. Who knows! Essentially it went 
like this: I discovered that she, or Ms de Vil, had a hot tub in the 
living room. I had likely never seen a hot tub in my life, but there 
it was in my dreams. I don’t know where it came from, and they 
definitely didn’t have any on my great-grandma’s street of poor 
pensioners, but either way: she had big plans to cook and skin 
some puppies in there. 
It was my task, in this dream, to rescue those puppies. I des- 
perately dragged them out one by one, shoving them into my 


lilac Groovy Chick or similar backpack, and trying to escape with 


eight small wriggling dogs. Nothing ever went horribly wrong, 


and we always got out, because I had enough control over my 
dreams by that point to achieve the Herculean task of carrying 


eight Dalmatian puppies as a toddler. But it was the threat, the 


cruelty and the responsibility for life that really haunted me. 


At this point, I felt immense guilt and responsibility for every- 


thing. I should have been playing, or running around or whatever 


__ itis that normal little girls do, but instead I had convinced myself 
_ that I was somehow in charge of fixing everyone. Now, I under- 
_ stand that an insecure upbringing and immature parents made 
me feel the weight of the world on my shoulders, but back then 


I believed wholesale that I had magic powers that made me the 
_ Sole arbiter of the universe. 


I also just didn’t, and still don’t, have the capability to forget, 


__ to force my memories to warp and soften in the way that normal 
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people’s do: if I have seen something, thought it, it’s i br 
rattle around my brain forever. Upsetting pane in pues e : 
not leave me. I was a vegetarian firstly because it win just w . 
did, but then it became something uglier. At my pine . : 
at Laser Quest, I accidentally bit into a slice “i one t r ; 
pepperoni hidden under the cheese. I realised stilt we 
ting it out and rinsing my mouth, crying. At ai I pete 
elaborate rituals to offset the guilt. The few other “ee - a 
by accident, I did the same, blaming cayenne where it 2 as 
from. It wasn’t normal, and I envied my friends who ate chi 
ith wild abandon. 
eri just Disney, although The Fox and the Hound ne a 
lot of trauma to answer for even in normal kids. I nie ve 
and for the most part the adults in my sonia it was . ‘ 
steer clear of anything featuring animal peril, but that was hard. 
When I was nine and going through a big Jim Caney phase, my 
parents let me watch Me, Myself & Irene, but turned it “ as soon 
as the dead cow appears in the road. Still, it was seared aie 
eyes all night. My cousin’s insistence that I was old enoug . 
watch Hollow Man at eight left me with images of a te an 
Jack Russell terrier being brutally slaughtered burned inte i” 
eyeballs. Around this time, my eldest cousin mae out Mr ne: e 
brutal death scene in The Green Mile just to wind me up. Mor 


rituals, more nightmares. And so it goes. 


When I was ten years old, I still ate fish, something that I wi 
down to the fact that my parents did. I still, somehow, had a shre 


ip-sh 
of cognitive dissonance. I liked fish fingers, salmon, chip-shop 
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haddock, and bizarrely, because it’s gross, cod roe. I even ate kip- 
pers if someone sat and picked out every single bone for me. I 
didn’t really think about what a fish was, or equate the fat slab 
of battered haddock on my plate with the angel fish in my tank I 
imaginatively called Angel. I didn’t get it. I soon would. 

One Sunday, my mother took me out for a meal as a treat 
because I was leaving on a school trip to the Isle of Wight in the 
morning. I ordered a plaice and chips, because I fucking loved fish. 
Plaice is a very uniquely shaped fish that, even in batter, betrays 
the image of what it once was. It’s a very fishy looking fish. There 
is no denying it, when you look down at its fat little oval shape: 
that thing, there, however wrapped in batter, is so distinctly a fish. 
The next day, I got on a coach to the Isle of Wight. 

On the first day of the trip, my nice meal fresh in my mind, 
we went to an aquarium. The bright lights and moving animals 
hypnotised me, and I was drawn to a tank where a suspiciously 
_ Plaice-shaped plaice swam around, living as lovely a life as it 
could in an aquarium. It looked at me. I read its plaque: plaice. 
The plaice of the plaice on my plate and the plaice in the aquarium 
_ were immediately one; I understood, with the gravity of guilt, 


what I had done, I apologised, I vowed to him to never eat a 
bite of fish again in my life. 


I would break my promise only 
once, that Sunday, when my auntie made me my favourite fish 
_ fingers on my favourite plate and my guilt of seeming ungrate- 
_ ful overtook my guilt of eating fish. I hoped the plaice would 
understand, 

This saga, as it always does, had less to do with fish and more 


to do with a sensitivity that was already well on the path to being 
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a full-fledged mental illness. That same trip, I would buy a teddy 
bear from the aquarium because, even after I nr ne on 
the bus, I believed he needed me, that I was hurting me to not 
spend my pocket money on taking him home. I ran back in re 
and made the purchase. Packing to go home, I swore out lou 
as I struggled to zip my suitcase and convinced yen that oi 
mother would know I had done something wrong. A yee clou 
of shame swaddled my small, ten-year-old frame, waibite 
impossible. I felt watched, responsible for everything. Any s sit 
up on my part had to be rectified by rituals, name they ya 
count this, avoid that. I punished myself over things someone else 
ightn’ ster. 
Abad tate dog of my own, a twitchy we senior who 
flinched when you raised your hand to fuss her, things only got 
. worse. Now I had a real, living dog to take care of, and the shadow 
ofa life where she hadn’t been so loved followed her neti et 
house. The same year as the plaice incident, she got so sick wit 
throat cancer that she had to be put to sleep and I was called out 
oodbye. 
i ie ni up yy coat, sobbing in a mostly empty a a 
nasty little boy everyone cruelly called Ricky Green Teet (on 


rong. ‘I ... 
account of his green teeth) asked me what was wrong 


have ... to... get... my ... dog... put... down,’ I told him 


between gasping sobs. “That’s it? Your dog?’ Ricky Green Teeth 
pitsithnieuls 

laughed, and in an instant he was on the ground. I didn’t pee 

around for the consequences. I had a mean, quick temper an 


a blind defence of all living things, unless that living thing was 
mocking my dying dog. 
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| itdidn’t matter. The damage was done. I made a bed on the floor, 
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After I had stood, holding my dog’s paw as the life left her 
tiny body, I tried to hold myself together. I overheard my mother 
Screaming in the kitchen that we had ‘murdered her’, and J 
believed her wholesale. The guilt destroyed me, keeping me up 
all night and instigating weird auditory hallucinations. I could 
hear Lucy scratching under my bedroom door asking to be let in, 
begging for me to apologise. 

This continued, and the worse my home life got, the more 
responsibility I felt for the entire animal kingdom. By the time I 
was eleven, I had lost any grip on innocence or sanity, but nobody 

gave my disorder a name just yet. The day before I had to go to 
my first day of secondary school, my mother, for some reason, 


thought she should inform me that they eat dogs in some places. Her 


feeling that I did not deserve to sleep in my bed while these images 


_ were circulating inside me. I performed rituals as penance — for 


what, I don’t know, really — and stayed awake, my only snatched 


hours of sleep scarred by nightmares, 


Obviously, my first day at school did not go well. I nodded 


a off in assembly, still thinking about what I’d been told. Even with 


} more accurate information, even without the graphic descriptions, 


my brain would have gone there, it always goes there. I spent the 


day tapping and counting, performing weird little tics until I 


{ could get home and sleep. 


Living like this takes its toll. Deliberately avoiding upset- 


ting images, especially ones as common as those of animal death, 


f wae he deat 
_ Of abuse or even just sadness, is a full-time job. Websites like 
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doesthedogdie.com came in useful when picking movies, and 
friends who lent me books knew to say things like ‘dog death on 
page 36’. But it was never enough. My OCD, which had always 
kind of flitted around waiting for something new to really latch 


had found my weakest spot. We got another dog, and I 
ery small accident, 


on to, 
obsessed again over every laboured breath, ev 
convinced that I would lose him too. 

I named the puppy Spook, for he was white like a ghost. I 
was, again, not particularly creative. He was never really Er 
posed to live very long: the runt of his litter, he had sane nia’ 
damage as a result of malnutrition following his matin) 
death. An accident as a puppys wherein he got grape ina 
hole in a blanket and lost some more oxygen to his brain, sealed 
the deal. He was special, a little deficient, just like me. : loved 
him, felt the warm rush of maternal responsibility dal st every 
day on this earth. That bond, and my own paranoia, gifted me 


i i her 
with a prescience I choose to believe in, because I have no ot 


explanation. 

A week or so before Spook died, the thought that he was 
going to hit me like a train. I had no reason to feel that ies —he 
did not seem unhealthy, and he was young. He had canis so 
much already, But I just knew something was wrong. I baweaved 
as much time as I had, which wasn’t a lot, into caring me esi 
and spending time together. I let him sit on my bed, lugging his 
overweight frame onto my Hello Kitty blankets. I lay i the floor 
taking selfies with him. I took him to the anreens ying to ¥ 
him to play in a way that didn’t involve just chasing his own tai 


and chewing it until it bled. But I knew something wasn’t right, 
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that our time was limited. We had only had seven years together. 
I wanted to savour every second. 

. Then I got a call. My mother told me, as I waited for the 
school bus, that when I got home Spook wouldn’t be there to 
throw himself at my legs. He was at the hospital, and I had to go 
in, too. I went to the vet and said my goodbyes: choking, sobbing 
_ goodbyes. They promised they were going to sedate him and do 
what they could, but I just knew. I didn’t have any hope: it felt as 
| ifhe had told me, somehow, that he was off. 


The next day they called and said he had a cancer that had 
q progressed past the point of treatment, that because he was so 
© chaotic and wild, we just didn’t get a chance to touch his stomach 
q and really feel how bad it was. It was nobody’s fault. We said that 
] they could just put him a little more to sleep — that the trauma, for 
q him, of waking up just to go again wasn’t worth it. 

a Obviously, I went insane. I had been spending those days bar- 
a gaining in my head: if Spook lives, I’ll do anything. I went to the 
, gym, burning calories compulsively in a vow to some invisible, 

a hopefully benevolent presence that I would give my all just for 

p another year with my dog. I promised to love him more, though I 

q knew that wasn’t possible. That night, I went to work at the chip 

( i shop, taking intermittent breaks to cry. Afterwards, I packed a bag 


a 


and went to my friend Zoe’s house, refusing to be at home without 
- the one thing that made it feel like one. I was inconsolable. 
Zoe remains my best friend, closer than family, a twin I don’t 
have to explain anything to. Her brain is chaotic, neurodivergent 
in similar ways to mine, and I feel bonded to her at the soul. Her 


Presence, and her family, have always been a stabilising force for 
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me. Her parents, who love each other and their children (a nov- 
elty), laugh easily and constantly. They care about the feelings of 
everyone, everything — no teenage problem was too small to be 
shared at the dining table. Both ex-social workers, their under- 
standing of my home life is intuitive. 
At this time, I wasn’t eating at all, so Zoe’s mom had made me 
a salad, hoping that I’d at least manage something. Seeing as none 
of my starvation or exercise-based promises to the OCD gods had 
come through on keeping my dog alive, I politely turned it down. 
I wanted, finally, to fucking eat. 
The cash from my chip-shop shift in hand, Zoe and I raided 
a Tesco Express for all they had. Fox’s Golden Crunch Creams, 
Milky Way Crispy Rolls, Doritos, salsa, cheese. I wanted every- 
thing I had denied myself for so long, the grief freeing me from 
the shackles of my disorder. We ran into some friends, and one 
asked me what I wanted, what would cheer me up. ‘Guylian 
chocolate shells’ I sniffled — it was the poshest thing I could mus- 
ter up, a real treat. He indulged me. I was crying: who wouldn't? 
We sat on top of a slide eating them, the poshness offset by the 
grimy roadside park. These distant friends talked about my dog 
like he was theirs, a part of their story too. They remembered how 
he took centre stage at our house parties, that, ‘he was fucking 
insane’. I smiled. So was I. 

The next morning, I woke in bed alone, a note from Zoe let- 
ting me know that she and her mom had headed to a spa for her 
birthday, but that I could stay as long as I liked. Her birthday —1 
felt so selfish, so short-sighted in my grief that I’d forgotten my 


best friend’s seventeenth birthday. I stayed a while, all the same, 
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not wanting to go back home without the hefty greeting of my 
dog on my shins. 

Deranged with grief, I spent the next five days visiting rescue 
centres, none of whom could give me a dog because my sister was 
___ too young to have a potentially traumatised, dangerous animal in 
the house. I found an ad by a couple, two kind women whose dog 
had accidentally gotten knocked-up down the park, and I went 
to visit the litter, my mental checklist for avoiding Bad Breeders 
in mind. 
| I sat on the floor, hollow with loss, and let myself be covered 
! in fat, fluffy little Jack Russell puppies. They had no idea of con- 
_ cepts like grief and abuse and trauma and mental illness, these 
_ things I had been so acquainted with for so long. They just wanted 
_ to be touched, to be loved, and I knew I had all that and more to 
I give. Before, I had decided that I wouldn’t get another dog, that 
_ the pain would be too much, that I would die if I lost someone else. 
4 But I realised that in the potentially fifteen or more intervening 
_ years, I could give a dog so much love and life that they wouldn’t 
a consider there was another world out there, one where pup- 
_ Pies were abandoned or hurt or malnourished. 

Five puppies! Five! But one was special. The others, desper- 


ate to please, just wanted to cuddle. One little shit, one of two 


b Tough-haired pups, ran around feral, stealing from my school bag. 
h I pulled her onto my lap to keep her still and she bit my hands 
and pissed on my dress. J loved her. Maybe someone else would 
) be put off by a creature so naughty, so wilful. I just fell in love. I 
_ too could be snappy, determined, impossible to talk to. We were 


q bonded. Money changed hands, care instructions were given, and 
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I felt a small crack in my heart heal. In the car, I kissed her head as 
she cried, naming her Bowie, promising to love her forever. That 
night, as she whined for the family she had lost, I let her sleep on 
my bed, on my chest. In the morning she woke me at 4am and I 
skived off school to spend time with her. 

At that time, the amount of responsibility on my shoulders 
was crushing. I had to take care of a four-year-old, three rabbits, 
a couple of rats and my mother. I had a car, A levels, and a job. 
I should not have taken on anything else. But it was taking on 
something that gave me so much love back that started to make 
me just a little bit better. I had been so focused on being produc- 
tive, taking care of the house, doing my chores that I forgot to love, 
to relax. I forgot who I was without rules and regulations. That 
tiny, badly behaved little animal gave me more love back than I 
could keep up with. 

She was as difficult as I had predicted: the second my feet hit 
the floor in the morning, she bit them. She stole my hairbands 
and scrunchies, burying them in the garden and using them to 
teeth. I found things I loved scattered across the house, covered 
in blood from her mouth. She lay across my hands if I tried to 
use the computer, and she ran away from me more times than I 

can count. But she also rushed to me if I cried, patting at my leg 
for no reason than to offer comfort. Later that year, when I was 
seeking help for my mental health, the therapist asked what I did 
just for me, not for anyone else or to achieve something. I had no 
answer, other than fuss my dog. Cuddling her gave me a rush of 
sheer oxytocin, warming up a chest I'd had no choice but to make 


hard and cold in an effort to protect myself. 
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I never made impulsive decisions. Anything I did was 
planned, thought out, considered. I didn’t do anything that didn’t 
have a purpose beyond just doing it. A lot of people who adopt 
dogs on an impulse in moments of wild grief don’t keep them for 
very long, but I wasn’t one of them. I moved out of my mother’s 
house two years later, at nineteen, determined to take her with me, 
writing in my diary, J just need to walk her as often as possible, never 


a . . . 
leave her side, pay her attention. Find a place to live as we cannot live 


__ without each other. was determined to give her the best life, and 
with barely enough money to feed myself, she still had everything. 
| Even after I moved out and gained some control over my life, 
. I was not well. I spent days in bed, struggling to move or eat or 
| find a reason to live. I had, at times, just one: her. I had to go for 
i walks, had to see the sun, had to go to the store. When nothing 
i could shift the malaise set deep into my brain and bones, when 
7 nobody could offer the comfort that I craved or needed, Bowie 
_ only had to look at me. Her big, black eyes, her shaggy fur: she 


q loved me. She didn’t know the storm brewing inside me or that 


u We moved again, to Brighton, when I was 21. I took her for a 


¥ walk on the beach most days, watching her pee every two seconds 


4 Gate Bridge, Joshua Tree. I still take her everywhere: on holidays, 


3 Bor days out. We have lived in ten different homes. Every step of 
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my career and life, I’ve had her to think of, to look out for. It’s 
never been a burden: it is exactly what I need. 

Of course, having a dog didn’t make me any less insane. In 
2011, while in my first year of a film degree, I wrote in my diary, 
I’m skipping today’s screening of Bambi. I never stopped being that 
person, closing my eyes for the dog death in John Wick but cheer- 
ing on his demented hell-bent vengeance plot against the men 
that murdered his dog. I get that, and if it happened to me and 
I had the skills, I’d be just the same. There’s not really a happy 
ending here where I’m not mentally ill about animals, plus now 
I’m vegan, more aware and honestly maybe more nuts. 

When my OCD creeps back in, it’s always related to Bowie: 
whether she’s safe, whether her vet check-up will go well. When 
we flew to LA, I ran into the cargo office where she was being 
held screaming and crying, ‘IS SHE DEAD???’ over and over 
before releasing her from her crate as the customs woman told 
me I wasn’t allowed to yet. For her, I have literally jumped in 
front of buses, thrown myself into dog fights. I am out of my mind 
with love for her, and I think about the likelihood that she will 
die every single day, more so the older she gets. But that’s love. At 
least my insanity has a target now, a positive vessel. 

Unlike Walt Disney, I don’t really have a traumatic origin 
story, at least not as far as animals are concerned. But it goes back, 
maybe, to animism. I feel a kinship with animals that extends 
beyond wanting to care for them; I know that we share something, 
an innate empathy and humanity that many people find easier to 
believe animals don’t have. I have always trusted animals more 


intuitively than I can people. 
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But what’s wrong with that? It doesn’t mean I don’t love 
| people: I do, so much, with boundless compassion. People, though 
q haven’t always treated me with the love and care that I save 
R deserved. Animals don’t judge, they don’t bully, they don’t act 


 malici i 
q aliciously. They react on feeling and intuition and self-defence 
> 
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07.03.2016 
Iam an island: 
if only there were a blue sea 


nestled deep inside of me 


There's a television in my stomach 
and I watch it nightly 
at odds with my own body 


as it shrinks, fades away 


mM body has always been a foreign object; a vessel. 
i When I was little, I didn’t really consider the fact that 


_ most of it, polyester and wool particularly, was so itchy that it hurt 


4 my skin. The pain was tangible; I was surprised when I took off a 
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home-made sweater and didn’t see third-degree burns. I scratched 
myself all over until my arms and legs were red-raw, waking up 
with deep marks all over like I'd been possessed. Sometimes, I 
would strip off everything, running around fully nude and refus- 
ing to accept that it wasn’t ‘appropriate’. 

I don’t like horror movies. They are scary and gross. I do, 
however, relate to body horror, wherein protagonists’ bodies turn 
against them in often grotesque ways, as a result of technology or 
bugs or demons. In the King of Body Horror David Cronenberg’s 
movie, Videodrome, Max Renn, the president of a dirty video chan- 
nel, suddenly finds his life falling apart after he starts streaming 
the violent show Videodrome, which causes anyone who watches 
it to get a malignant brain tumour, executing anyone so obsessed 
with sex and violence that they’d stoop as low as to watch it. The 
real fight, however, plays out on Renn’s body; a gun emerges from 
his stomach, a brainwashing videotape is inserted into it. He is no 


longer in control. Long live the new flesh. 


My body has always moved without my permission. My legs 
shake, my arms move, twisting over one another in a constant 
quest for comfort. I stretch, crack my bones, run my fingers over 
one another, bend them back. Teachers, parents, friends plead 
with me, sometimes kindly, sometimes not. Stop that, they hiss, 
other times clamping a hand on my leg so it can’t move. I can’t 
articulate the sheer, visceral agony of my discomfort when I’m 
made to sit still, so instead I hit them or scream. I know that it 
is bad to move so much, but I don’t really understand why. I just 


want to be comfortable, my feet still shifting, near-imperceptibly 
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_ how; I just want to keep everyone happy, but being still is more 
_ than impossible: it’s painful. 


This problem persists. As an adult, at 25, I’m sitting in the 
E " office of a potential oe, talking about a book I want to write. 


a of a toddler. It’s just me and one guy, and maybe he means well, 
but he’s annoyed: ‘are you bored?’ he asks me. I hadn’t even seen 
__ myself but now I realise: my legs are moving, I’m stretched low 
3 in my chair, I’m fiddling with my hands. I can’t tell him that it’s 
, the only way I can listen, the only way I won’t walk out of here 
' and run along Regent's Canal just to find the stillness that’s evad- 
J ing me. I’m embarrassed, I tell him I’m in pain. He tells me that 
_ ifhe, at his big age with his big aches and pains can stay still, so 
can I. I don’t return. 

For a while, throughout my life, I try to explain that it isn’t 
: ‘my fault, that I’m unaware of what my body is doing until I need 
q to stop it, and then it’s impossible, like caging something feral, It’s 
ba force unto itself, only at the forefront of my mind when it’s an 

"inconvenience. I don’t think about my body, but I’m starting to 

_ €nter a war with it, slowly at first, like a pot being turned to boil. I 

1 ‘understand now that what I’ve always been seeking is stimulation, 

” feel something in my body, but nobody can understand that it is 

_ need. 1 rub my fingers over one another, shake my legs, rub my 
y Clothes. Everyone is irritated by me, but if the movement isn’t in 
‘ my hands or legs then it’s a ball of anger in my chest. 

My body moves independently, it doesn’t listen when I tell 
ty where to go, what to do. I’m constantly bruised, my ankles 


‘folled, my wrists sprained from walking into doorways or falling 
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down the stairs. My teachers don’t believe me when I tell them 
I’m incapable of PE, don’t understand that my body doesn’t listen 
to what I tell it. An ex tells me that if I just slowed down, I'd be 
in less pain. There is no crawl that would make my body work 
at my command. Now I understand this disconnect as dyspraxia, 
but when I was growing up, nobody ever used that word. I was 
clumsy, careless, too fast. 

Movement isn’t the only way my brain disconnects from my 
body: I don’t receive hunger signals and I forget to drink water, 
failing to nourish my body in the ways that it needs as it moves 
further from me. I don’t know I’m in pain until it hits me like a 
truck, so I just sit reading or playing with my Game Boy, letting 
my body rot until I’m told otherwise. I understand now that other 
people have interoception, an internal sense that helps them to 
understand how they feel. Receptors in their body send infor- 
mation about how their heart, lungs, stomach, bladder feel. For 
people with sensory processing issues who are unable to make 
sense of that information, that ability to understand how we feel 
does not exist. We can’t sort the information, so instead we starve. 

I find new ways to feel separate from my body as other people 
force their ideas of it onto me. When I’m nine, my mother tells 
me I need to shave my armpits. I hadn’t noticed the hair growing, 
but there it is — and then it’s gone. The next few years I become 
aware of my sex and what people expect from me because of it. 
I had always just been a person. I played with the toys I wanted 
to, built entire cities from Lego even though my nana warned 

my mother that it was not for girls. | wore shorts and sneakers 


and a baseball cap. Nobody really told me that I was a girl, that 
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_ there were ladylike ways to behave and things to expect, and I just 
h moved around the world however I pleased. 

At eleven, I’m running when I feel a pain in my chest that 
means I need a bra. I put it off, so angry at this inconvenience 

q at this sudden maturity that I didn’t ask for. I stare at myself in 
the mirror at a friend’s house before we go swimming, seein 
id myself for the first time, the softness, the hair. It makes me eH 
sick: as if I am no longer myself, as if being a young woman gives 
4 me more to worry about than the things I love, that I want to do. 


I walk around my village for a day with my hair shoved into a 


_ I get my period at twelve and I cry, over and over again, refusing 
a speak to anyone about it. I feel at once-so aware of my body 
and completely distant to it, as if I’m watching it change without 
my consent. 
! For a time, I ran and skateboarded and climbed trees with 
j wild abandon. I was a ‘tomboy’, and that was fine, I didn’t need to 
- think about it. Tomboy gave me the permission to be who I was 
Now I hurt: in my chest, my stomach, my wferus, which I dovalas 
_ and want to claw out of me. Everywhere is growing and mutat- 
P ing, and I want to control it from spiralling away from me. I stop 
peatng as much as I once did, starving and bingeing in alternate 
“bursts, I feel like a failure. I see my softness as representative of 
; = freedom I’ve lost, and I start to hear the ways other people talk 
About food as if it’s an enemy. 
P My entire life I was fussy with food. That’s what people call 
t: fussy. The reality, as always, was more complex: I was, and am, 


 autis 
tic. Certain textures, shapes, tastes, even colours of food are 
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inedible. I would scream and refuse, eating only Skips or certain 
vegetables or a specific type of tomato for days on end. I couldn’t 
deal with the sensory overload, so I didn’t. I was never what you 
would call healthy, but my parents didn’t really cook for me, so it 
didn’t affect anyone that often. It was commented on and shoved 
aside. I had always been a vegetarian, had always only eaten off 
certain plates, only in certain settings, only when it felt right. Any 
new weirdness about food was accepted, and when I claimed I 
could only eat plain pasta with sweetcorn because of my ‘diet’, no 
eyebrows were raised. 

As my body developed, I started to self-harm, picking and 
clawing and cutting at it as a punishment for it being there at 
all. It mutated beyond my control, and I sought to keep it in line, 
starving not out of vanity but as a way to disappear, to suppress 
this girlness that had been thrust upon me. 

After a few years spent clawing at my still-developing body 
and longing to curl up so small it became unnoticeable, I dis- 
covered exercise. I had never liked it before, had for a long time 
avoided anything that meant moving, and therefore being aware 
of, my body. But understanding it as a means to become smaller, 
less conscious of myself, was different. I turned my knack for 
discipline and punishment to swimming, then hula-hooping, then 
roller-skating, then cycling everywhere I could. 

At seventeen I joined a gym. I was immediately addicted, 
although I called it dedicated, going before school or on days off 
to run ona treadmill for literal hours on end. I became acquainted 
with the changing room and gym staff, and some commented in 


concern. I assured them I just so /oved to be healthy. The calories 
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that totted 
f up on the screen became a constant, something that I 
4 could trust at a time when nothing was stable. 


: . wa eating, really. Everything that passed my lips was 
y recorded, and I spent hours scrolling through pro- 
j anorexic forums and Tumblr blogs for ideas and motivation. I 
q took cruel photos of my own body that I used to compare with 
_ myself, exercising every second I wasn’t working or doing m 
schoolwork. I withdrew from my friends, avoiding any ene 
\ Occasion that might mean consumption. I didn’t drink often for 
h fear that it would make me eat, and at work ata chip shop ' ate 


i celery on my breaks. 


~ Icommi i i 

mmitted to my blossoming eating disorder with the dili- 
a , é ; 

Bence of a pious saint, while refusing to utter her name out loud. 


4 M 
My diaries from that time read with the dedication of a devotee 


-anot 
her abaeanie of my desire for control and discipline. On 


a study break for my A levels, I woke up early, exercised, spent the 


4a 
ernoon studying, exercised, did chores around the ——— exer. 
if : 


Eventually, people became aware that I.was trying to dis- 


a i i 
4 Ppear. The reviews varied. My mother, not in her own right 


. SS "7 me I looked ill, ugly, pale. Not once did someone take 
i aside and, with kindness or without judgment, ask me if I was 
i JK. Everyone knew, and Id later feel so let down. 
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Once, I did feel cared for, when I went to the school canteen 
to use my food tokens to buy a coffee and a packet of mints during 
a lesson. ‘You never get any food’, said the dinner lady, and I felt, 
as the kids say, seen. I made excuses, but she took none of them, 
disappearing to cook me a flan. ‘It’s what I make for my son when 
he isn’t feeling well,’ she told me, a smile telling me that she knew 
it was a lot more than feeling a bit sick. Although I didn’t eat 
eggs, I picked up a fork as she watched from the kitchen, eating as 
much as I could. Her small kindness, being noticed, was unfamil- 
iar. I was so grateful for her. I hated the flan, though. 

After my sister’s dad left, my mother shut down, and I had 
to be an adult. I had to look after myself, stop self-harming, not 
indulge, or wallow in my own mental illness. Someone had to be 
a grown-up, and disciplining my food and exercise rigorously was 
the only way to take control, or at least it felt that way. My mother 
and I argued daily, and she had done a thorough job of breaking 
down my self-worth by telling me just how little I deserved. | 
believed her. 

I fought with myself in diaries not worth repeating: I know 
the power of numbers, that if you read them they’ll become a 
how-to guide rather than the warning sign that they are. Over 
books and books of diligent food diaries, you can see my life fall- 
ing away. But if you’re in that mental state, when you're inclined 
towards deprivation, you take numbers at face value as an instruc- 

tion manual, don’t think about it more, don’t consider what they 
take away. I know that, so I keep my numbers secret. 
My disconnect from myself, now playing out in so many 


arenas, was compounded by chronic pain and illness. I have never 
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“Rot been in pain. I started having migraines when I had barely 
q “started school: vicious episodes that laid me up in bed and made 
| it impossible to look at anything without feeling blinded. I have 
‘ tried every medication, every treatment, every cure, but they per- 
iq Sist. My hypermobile joints and dyspraxic, dumb self also meant I 
; purt myself with the regularity of a housebound old lady. When 
i lou’re so often in pain that’s beyond your control, it’s hard to feel 
any sense of agency over your form. So I didn’t: my body was 
el a burden, a consequence of getting to be alive. It wasn’t 
JUSt its sex, its pain, its size. It was that I had to have one at all. 

In my final year of school and my first year of university, I 
acrificed every stab at normalcy for a shot at something greater: 
lisappearing entirely. Where I had first taken to my studies and 
Making money with the same diligence I had to starving myself, 
as my body faded away, nothing else mattered, I struggled with 

i jee od swings and fatigue, feeling like complete shit. Once or 

twice I considered seeking help, and spoke to my doctor, and 

ath times I was told I either weighed too much to be offered help 

‘that it was just my OCD. I believed them on both counts and 

I shrank away, watching my friends and fellow students party 

d hang out and go on group holidays, while I protested that I 

We Idn’t want to go anyway. 


_ Ibecame a ghost. 
f 


I moved out of my mother’s house, where every second of 
ny time was accounted for, I suddenly found myself lighter. I only 
id myself and my dog to think about. Where other students left 


nome for the first time and fell apart as a result of the excessive 
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new strain put upon them by responsibilities they'd never known 
before, I had the exact opposite experience. Sure, I had bills, and 
acar, and a dog, and housemate politics and I had to furnish my 
bedroom. But that was all only for me. Nobody scrutinised the 
money I spent, commented on what I bought, watched over me as 
Late or didn’t, mocked my body and my relationship to it. 

In fact, it was the opposite. Under the eyes of my ex and two 
housemates, living the way I had been became impossible. If I 
disappeared to the gym for hours on end, somebody cared enough 
to notice. If I skipped meals, or came home from work late and 
started running up and down the stairs, somebody was concerned. 
Nobody had ever checked in with me before, and it felt restrictive 
at first, but soon less so than the way I had been living. 

I did my grocery shops with other people, people with a nor- 
mal relationship to food who encouraged me to step outside of my 
comfort zone. On the first night in that house, we all ate pizza 
on my bedroom floor. While our friendships would soon dissolve 
under the pressures of living together, my appetite came back. 

After I had moved out, I finally started to eat. Not in the way 
I had before, either for nourishment or with the desperation of a 
starved child, but easily, slowly — with joy. We ate together, at the 
table. Friends slept over and we got takeaways in the middle of 
the afternoon. The table became a place for family, for community, 

not just for punishment. 

That summer, I started working at a bar. It was a very nice 
bar, with wood panelling and a stained-glass window and col- 
leagues who didn’t bully me. There, I met a girl, Jess, a year or 


so older than me, who was into fitness in the way that people 
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q who value their time on earth are into fitness. When I said that I 
_ went to the gym, she mistook me for someone like her: someone 
"healthy, fit, strong. I didn’t really have the heart to tell her that 
yy my preferred form of exercise was running until I gave myself a 
; _ migraine, so we made tentative plans to go together, After a few 
a light sessions by the canals near my house, she asked m 
» up for a half marathon. f Avani 
I said yes: again, not because I love to exercise. I said yes 
because I hated myself, and exercise was a nice way to focus all 


F “that pnerey and punish yew mean born at all. I still wasn’t 


i Bien a socially acceptable way to self-harm. So we started runnin 

_ together, taking to the canals and walkways,first a few miles iss 
J hen more. Something I hadn’t anticipated was how much harder 
_ funning outside was than on a treadmill. My asthma, combined 
a some summer hay fever, had me bent double, panting. The 
Tack of a calorie counter strapped to a machine in front of me 


“Meant that 1 
: oe ny only focus, really, was running properly — trying 
‘Not to die. 


; b Along with my two-year-old dog, who ran ahead, just happy 
_ be alive, we ‘trained’ all over the city. We ran to parks and lakes 

nipping i into bakeries along the way to buy pastries and juice. ak 
“Afeemnoon, we ran ten miles and then sat on the sidewalk eating 
q 0 and drinking little cartons of Ribena. As the ‘training’ 
j sions got harder, I couldn’t afford not to eat anymore ~I started 
r Understand that food wasn’t just a burden, but a fuel my body 
‘Reeded to carry my legs. I saw a direct correlation between how 


Much I had eat i 
’ aten the night before and how many miles I could 
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run, and I would increase the former to increase the latter. More 
than that, I learned that how much I ate impacted how I felt. I 
became lighter, nicer. I eveh got less headaches. 

The night before the half marathon, Jess and I worked a shift 
at the bar together. Our boss gave us both a handmade pizza for 
free, a kind gesture and one I had no choice but to take. I still 
didn’t feel comfortable eating in front of strangers, but I stood 
up at that bar and ate the whole thing, assured that it was what 
I needed. 

The next morning, I woke up at 6am on a Sunday to run 
13.1 miles around the city in the crisp October air. It was not 
fun. It was hard, and long, and at times boring, although the 
sights of a city free of people and cars was novel. By Watermead 
Park I’m almost enjoying myself with the sun heating my legs and 
back. Sweat soaks my hair, a view over the lake, a statue with immense 
presence. Dogs that I won't stop to pet because I have a goal. Villages, 
runners, roads, blur into one. Running on a dual carriageway and a 
flyover with no fear of being crushed to death, It's OK. This isn’t the 
point of being finished, 1 wrote that night, proud of myself. I crossed 
the finish line and received a silver medal for being in the second 
group. More than that, I did it at all. When I got home, I ordered 
a pizza and paid for it with my tips, eating the entire thing in bed. 

I took on the half marathon in an attempt to just do more 
exercise without being told off for doing too much exercise: that 
I'll cop to. But quickly, in the company of someone who under- 
stood exercise as more than a shortcut to shrinking, I started to 
see my body for what it was. We had to work together, it and I, in 


order to run that far without dying somewhere next to the canals. 
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I had to feed it, massage it, care for it, and hope that it would care 
_ for me in return after so many years of treating it like shit. 

I saw food, finally, for not just a burden, but something that 
I could offer my body to nourish it. I realised how much com- 
panionship happened across dinner plates that I had missed, too: 
_ Thad spent so many years avoiding group dinners, refusing to eat 
at friends’ houses, hiding upstairs on Christmas Day. Now here I 
was, laughing on the pavement, covered in buttery crumbs. I could 
; eat pizza standing up at a busy bar, less conscious of myself at last. 
! While that would be a fairy-tale ending, my body and I would 
, flit in and out of violent battles for years to come. Truthfully, 
BT have never stopped weighing myself with the tender care of 
‘f someone trying to hand-rear an abandoned puppy. But it was my 
: first glimpse into a different relationship with my body, food and 
exercise —a relationship where we could all serve one another, one 


where my mind didn’t have to suffer, too. 


Months after I completed the half marathon, the tenuous link 
4 between my brain and body that I'd worked so hard to weave was 
4 ripped in two again. In the summer, after the death of my friend, 
i T started to fall apart. I would faint, my nose would spontaneously 
y bleed, my stomach was constantly torn up in knots. My body, 
f again, was behaving without my consent. That winter I had to 
, _Teturn to bartending, but after the bar I had loved so much closed 
down, I started at two others. I needed to earn money, fast, so I 
took on 60 hours of work most weeks, doing eight-hour shifts 
( “at one bar before running across town to do six more at another. 
i I didn’t eat. It wasn’t that I didn’t want to: I literally didn’t 


N “have time. Occasionally a job would give me a sandwich or some 
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leftover Christmas snacks, but for the most part, I was too busy to 
think about that nourishment I'd learned I needed. I was rushed 
off my calloused feet, my body perpetually in a state of painful 
motion. The more exhausted I got, the more mistakes I made: the 
more glasses I smashed, the more I cut my hands, the more I hit my 
head. I started to purposefully leave my body or any idea of myself, 
drinking toa point of sickness with my co-workers most nights. I 
stopped going to university, stopped reading, stopped doing any- 
thing but working and drinking. I lost touch with who I was. 

Eventually, I passed out at work. After a series of appoint- 

ments with my neurologist, a doctor diagnosed me with what he 
called ‘conversion disorder’: essentially, after a lifetime of repress- 
ing how I felt because I had no support system or safe outlet, my 
body had betrayed me again by turning the emotional and psychi- 
cal pain I couldn’t express into physical issues. Further research 
on trauma reinforced that this was not only possible, but very 
common. I hadn’t dealt with anything my entire life, choosing 
instead to punish myself and keep moving. 

I asked what I could do, but as there was nothing medical 
to treat, the only course of action was to just take care of myself. 
After months of bleeding out of my ears and nose, this doctor 
literally told me to just get a massage, eat a hot meal and ideally 
quit the physical job that was re-traumatising me daily after I 
was assaulted by a co-worker. He told me to get therapy, too, to 
confront the underlying issues. A little scared, I took him up on it. 
I quit my jobs, thinking I would worry about money later. 

I went to get a massage, and the woman expressed horror that 


a twenty year old could be in so much pain. My shoulders were 
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_ rock hard, my neck twisted, Years of running, of lifting heavy 


| barrels, of working on my feet, of hunching over my desk had 
_ taken their toll. She promised to take care of me, to lift my pain: 
I cried. It had been so long since I had felt taken care of, since ; 
a had given myself a fucking break. That massage was the first time 
i Thad really acknowledged that I had a body at all in months, let 


alone that it was something that deserved care, 


q . people manage to take control of their relationships with 
; _ their body in a meaningful way, manage to eat and live without 
grabbing at every perceived fault. I love them, and I love that for 
them. Everyone deserves to love the mortal form that they have 
q to lug around, even in a world that tells them so often that it isn’t 
_ Worthy of love unless it shrinks and conforms. Existing is fuck- 
‘ ing hard! It’s hard enough without pain, and dysmorphia, and 

q fatphobia, and dysphoria and all of the other issues that can i 


fi 
rom not just hao a erin ghost flitting around the earth 


i T am not one of those people — maybe it’s the way my brain 
Works, maybe it’s that my issues are just too deeply rooted to ever 
i be weeded out. I will likely never know true peace in my skin 
bi cage, will always feel like a person, a brain, or a soul, or a heart 
: or whatever you want to call it, weighed down by a corporeal 
form that’s failing me every day. A lot of people feel like that: 
specially people with disabilities or chronic illness or ica 
y Ore often than not I have wanted to shed my body entirely, 


— tonoth 
& ave to think about feeding it, or its aging, or its relentless 
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In the interim, before I can fully love my body, I have learned 
to live with it. I give it all the things that it deserves: I feed it, 
exercise it (gently), stretch it, let it have breaks. I will likely never 
feel as if we are actually one, but that’s starting to be more OK. 
Treating it like a temperamental car that I polish while wishing I 
could trade it in has kept me alive a lot longer than I expected it to. 

What I have learned in my lifelong battle with my body and 

its never-ending needs is that, first of all, it doesn’t really matter 
whether I feel like I occupy it or not: I do, I have learned, too, 
that I need to work harder fo occupy it, that the more I feel like 
it’s mine, the more I will treat it with love and care. Yoga, which 
is often used to treat trauma victims, has been a surprising rev- 
elation, When I took it up at 22 on my sun-dappled floor, I was 
surprised at how easily it united my brain and body; I did yoga for 
the first time in months and I felt almost alive. I felt my body loosen 
up and I was aware of the part it was playing. I stopped hating it for 
its failings and tried to love it for all it does. I don’t want to die — not 
right now. 

My body is currently less well than it ever was —a diagnosis of 
Ehlers-Danlos syndrome confirmed that the pain I am always in 
isn’t normal, but it did empower me to take care of myself better. 
I know that I need to eat. I know that I need to do Pilates, and 
physiotherapy, and yoga, and stretching, and strength-training 
and swimming regularly, not to lose weight but just to feel OK. 
Sometimes that feels like a burden, that it takes so much to just 
feel alive, and sometimes it feels like a punishment for taking my 
body for granted. Still, I treat it with some kindness now, even 


when I wish I could take it off. 
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T have also learned, and maybe this is obvious, that who you 
are around matters. The more time I spent around people who 
begrudge themselves every morsel, tearing their bodies apart and 
reiterating the cruel, starvation-centric language of diet culture, 
the worse I felt and the less I wanted to care for myself. I have 
worked in countless women’s website offices over the years, finding 
! that when I bring in a can of coke or a packet of crisps it becomes 
fi? debate for all to partake in, grown women telling me they just 
| wish they could eat/drink that. Spoiler, ladies: you can! And you 
shouldn’t make other people feel shitty for doing it, either! 
For most of my life, I lived around people who didn’t really 
Notice if I ate or not. Then I met Karl. A recent vegan, he turned 
his amateur chef skills to learning to cook for me, and our rela- 


" tionship became entirely rooted in food, the thing I had most 


d love and care, nourishing me carefully from the inside out. We 
i travel a lot, our trips centred on new restaurants. I do not know 
‘ how many calories my meals have in them. I no longer care. I no 
_ longer have the scarcity mindset of thinking I don’t deserve either 
- love or food, and a lifetime of deprivation was undone the second 
} Someone made me feel as if I did. 
My body will always be beyond my control. I will always 
fidget and squirm, I will always crash into things, I will 
| always wake up with bruises. I will always be in pain, and I 
| , will always resent having a tether to this earth at all, But it is mine: 
Tam a ghost and my body is my haunted mansion, and I will 


_ Persevere with tending to its grounds until it falls apart entirely. 
_ That is a promise. 
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DO I BELIEVE IN MAGIC? 
SORT OF 


y here’s a reason all the best horror movies star children: The 
| el The Sixth Sense, The Exorcist, Poltergeist, The Shining, 
i Pet Sematary. It’s not just because children, with their little tiny 
4 hands, and long eyelashes and soft, malleable skulls, are scary 
M4 ~although they are. Many people believe that children have extra- 
r Ordinary intuition that comes as close as humans can get to being 
i magic; that they exist in the thin space between reality and the 
Supernatural. Maybe Kanye and Kid Cudi were right all along: if 
( anyone can see ghosts, it’s kids. 
Do! believe that all children are spooky, magical little mon- 
_ sters who grow out of their perceptive abilities as they age? Yes 
_ and no. Like dogs, who often growl into space at seemingly noth- 
4 ing, children — ~allegedly —are attuned to the things that we adults, 
, in our age and cynicism, tend to ignore, 
It’s a phenomenon that I’ve witnessed, even if I can’t con- 
- firm its scientific validity. When I was a teenager, sometimes my 


i friend and I would babysit her sister. She was sweet, blonde, very 
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normal for the most part. Their home was nice, during the day. 
A few details made it feel eerie as the sun set: porcelain dolls 
lined the walls of the living room, watching everything. Oversized 
windows, both upstairs and down, looked out onto a pitch-black 
garden, unframed by curtains. In the night, I’d run down the cor- 
ridor to the bathroom with my eyes squeezed shut, worrying that 
if looked outside, I’d see a shadowy figure at the end of the lawn. 

One night this kid came out with the most bone-chilling state- 
ment: ‘can we let the boy in the garden inside?’ Between that and 
the dolls, I was basically done for. No matter how many times we 
insisted that there was no boy, she refused to listen. He was there, 
and he was cold. Play with us. 

Suspend your disbelief for me: children are psychic mediums. 
Maybe there is a supernatural world fluttering just below ours, 
imperceptible to our ignorant, jaded, adult eyes and ears, but still 
clear as day to children. They are the conduit. Maybe ghosts, the 
energy that the dead leave behind, is real. Maybe there is magic. 
Maybe you can only perceive it when you're pure and unmarred by 
the stigma that kicks in right around when you find out about Santa. 

Most of us spend the first few years of our life believing in 
magic, until one day you are expected to accept that these things 
are pure fiction, that anyone who tells you otherwise isa lunatic. 
Maybe we just learn to tune out the more magical things that we 
would otherwise perceive. We put sounds down to houses settling, 
or flittering shadows down to a tree outside. We learn to believe 

in coincidence. 
Or, maybe, the world is just as boring as we are led to believe. 


Maybe magic, ghosts, cryptids and tooth fairies are all lies, maybe 
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} all that there is here on earth is what we can see, But a child’s brain 
has a boundless capacity for imagination — they can craft entire 
worlds, and if they're joined by a friend who believes in them too 
bY the edges of reality and fantasy can blur and warp. Ifa child feels 
q unsafe, if their reality is unbearable, they’re often even better at 
fantasy, able to create a new world they can bear. 

T always think it’s funny — if not just plain cruel — that we 
an so quick to laugh at people who believe in things that are a 
little out there. In Iceland, many people see Huldufolk, or hidden 
people, supernatural beings that live in nature. They go out of 


_ their way to cohabit with these creatures and their habitat: build- 


| ing around rocks and trees, avoiding disturbances. They leave 
q tokens of appreciation to the Huldufolk, and in return, they feel 
, ‘Protected. This relationship persists in Iceland today, and it’s one 
_ that many sneer at — headlines read ‘Why So Many Icelanders 
i Still Believe in Invisible Elves’, as if it’s a primitive belief that the 

if should have grown out of. With that kind of attitude, they'll ial 
{ reveal themselves to you. 

When I visited Iceland for the first time, I went to 
' pn ariyoedut, just outside Reykjavik. There, I spent a few hours 
mi in Hellisgerdi, a park covered in lava rocks that is known for its 

_ high elf population. It was a warm day in August, and I took off 
My coat and sat for a while in front of a crack in the earth. The 


gra 
8fass surrounding it was covered in a thick, hard, shimmering 


: had or not, I enjoyed entertaining the possibility for just a few 
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quiet hours. (Nikkita also passed on a stern warning that I should 
never, under any circumstances, ‘follow them’. Given the oppor- 
tunity, I might not heed it.) 

This cruel cynicism persists when we talk about any culture 
that ‘still’ believes in anything remotely different or magical. In 
Japan, the original ‘religion’ was Shinto, a polytheistic way of life 
that centres on the idea that kami, or spirits, inhabit all things. In 
modern Japan, Shinto lives alongside Buddhism and still influences 
much of the culture. A belief in spirits impacts many people’s deci- 
sions — in business, in building, in their relationship with nature. 

Believing in magic or in spirits or in elves is not widely accepted 

as something that grown, sensible adults do. But many, across the 
world, manage just that. It’s hard to imagine ever reading a headline 
crowing that ‘Many People in the US Still Believe that a Man in 
the Sky Judges Everything They Dol’ People find room to suspend 
disbelief for organised religion, but not for beliefs that have actu- 
ally been around for many, many more thousands of years. Besides, 
from Huldufélk to Shinto to Paganism, all any of these beliefs really 
do is improve humans’ relationship to the earth — regardless of 
where that belief comes from, how could that be a bad thing? 

It’s a cliché, but life truly is meaningless, quick and painful. 
Events are violent and random — people die, disasters happen, 
absolutely nothing is organised coherently or in a way that makes 
sense to our internal logic. We are never truly in control, Even 
people who aren’t like me find ways to seek control: religion, astrol- 
ogy, witchcraft. If they don’t subscribe to those pillars of thought, 
maybe it’s something else — working out, success, cleaning, We 


all have ways to create order from the chaos of the universe, to 
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4 approach a belief that everything is not as random as it actually 
{ is. The world is good, even interesting, even fair. Children, and 
_ people who didn’t lose their magic as they grew big, just bow 
more creative ways. 
L When I say ‘magical thinking’, I do mean the idea that we can 
i alter material reality with our thoughts and actions, that there is a 
| connection between unrelated events. People with OCD believe 
beyond logic, that if we think hard enough, perform enough dali 
| als, want something badly enough, that we can prevent bad things 
from happening. I have a thought: my dog will die. My brain, my 
disorder, says: not if you do this completely unrelated action! I then 
_ get a kind of demonic multiple choice: starve yourself/step into 


! traffic without looking/don’t step on the lines all day. The action 
changes, but the belief never does. 


But magical thinking is common in everyone, not only mani- 


pT i i 
} here is a lot of overlap between obsessive compulsive thinking 


__ and the ways that we all cope — there’s a reason that The Secret and 


q believe that we have tangible control, and that if we don’t, God 


Or the universe is steering rather than the maniacal demons of 


In her book about modern witchcraft, A Spell in the Wild: 
7 . A Year (and Six Centuries) of Magic, Alice Tarbuck argues that 
| ad is no definitive proof that superstition doesn’t work, which 
_ is kind of why OCD is so hard to shake — sometimes, however 
_ anecdotally, it does work. She says: ‘If we consider magic to be an 


; act of will that alters the material state of the world, then magical 
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thinking is often just magic’, adding that there is evidence that 
optimism and protective charms do work, if only by making us 
feel more powerful. 

She goes on to affirm that ‘the problem with this is where 
these beliefs and behaviours might disproportionately impact our 
lives, and lead to harm and distress’. Tarbuck believes there is no 
harm in believing in magic, or even exercising magical think- 
ing. It’s a valid belief system, a strategy of coping with a difficult 
world. There is only harm when people behave like I used to, 
like I sometimes still do — letting those beliefs control us, rather 
than support us. 

But beyond magical thinking in the disordered sense, as a 
child, I believed in magic. I believed in fairies, spells, psychic abili- 
ties, cryptids, prescient dreams. Magic became yet another vessel 
for my crazy-person magical thinking, but I didn’t understand 
it that way. I just thought I was special. When people said my 
imagination was good, I scoffed. I didn’t agree. I just thought that 
I had access to a different world via my way of thinking, a spiritual 
plane that other people just didn’t have the ability to see. I never 
believed in Santa, and I don’t think anyone really enforced that: 
the logic behind a quite large man squeezing down my chimney 
to drop off presents that I had asked my parents for didn’t fly with 
me. If Rudolph was in my house, sniffing about, then I, an animal 
lover, would know somehow. So that was all shite. 

The tooth fairy, on the other hand, well, her I knew person- 
ally. She dealt in cash and real magic that didn’t require that many 
cognitive leaps to understand: she was simply too small for my 


eyes to perceive. Of course she could slip in through the cracks in 
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my window without me noticing. After she first visited me and I 


got £2, a whole £2 coin ina little black velvet bag, I thought: yeah 


> 


sure, why not. I never woke up to find my mother or anyone else 
| standing over my bed, and my bloodied, sticky little tooth was 
_ always gone. I wouldn’t find the box of teeth in my mother’s pos- 


_ Sessions until I was a lot older, and so, I took the tooth fairy at her 


word. She was real. 


| My logic was this: she was tiny, smaller than my eye could 
4 take i in, but strong in ways beyond her frame, hence being able to 
} _ drag those bags around. Her name was Toothy, and she was later 
q accompanied by a Toothina, because unlike Santa, Tooth Fairies 
q worked in teams. They had shifts, organised work schedules, little 
q nooks to sleep in all day long. Toothy and Toothina were assigned 
d _ to me, to my teeth and my demands, and other fide had their own. 
i In fact, maybe other kids did just have their parents lying to them. 

| _ Icouldn’t have given less of a fuck, because I had two fairies tag- 
_ teaming shifts to take my teeth away, 

. The trouble was, I didn’t have that many teeth, Children lose, 
_ ON average, around twenty baby teeth over several years, which 


"was just not sina enough for me to be assured of the exist- 


_ underneath. I would jab, with anything at my disposal, stopping 


Bs) 


just short of tying a bit of cotton around a doorknob, It wasn’t that 
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and squint on my year two playground at nooks in the bricks, 
seeing their glittering figures watching over me. , 

_ Toothy and Toothina had to find ways to be in my life with- 
out taking my teeth away, It was a task I was predisposed for; my 
insanity was developing faster than any part of me. My obsessive 
brain was pushing out my nice, normal-kid brain at a faster mete 
than my jagged little grown-up teeth were forcing out my tiny- 
baby milky teeth, so I would find new ways to employ them. her 
were freelancers, after all, keen to take on any job, even if it paid 
in wishes more often than their currency of teeth. They wanted 
the exposure, the experience. I paid in the 1998 equivalent of ping- 

nd pizza Fridays. 

pe pout eee for everything: Santa, Birthday 
Santa, God, the Easter Bunny. When I wanted something or 
didn’t want it, I would leave out notes begging the tooth fairies 
to either give it to me or take it away. Maybe I didn’t want night- 
mares anymore, or I didn’t want my mom to be in a bad mood, 
or I wanted my dog to be healthy, or I wanted Flubber on VHS. 
I would ask. Sometimes, they would answer. 

On the eve of my seventh birthday, I had three friends over 
for a sleepover, which was ideal because I hated to be rikeraaeae 
many people and had had a meltdown when my parents invited 
the class over the year before. Three close friends was the perfect 
number where I could be myself, and that everyone had to listen 
to me. At that age, being myself was wearing my beloved satin 
pyjamas, watching Fludder and telling them that seven was my 
lucky number so it was going to be my year. They had to eat a 
giant, heart-shaped, chocolate-covered shortbread, because I hated 


cake and it was my birthday. 
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Above all, they were contractually bound to indulge in my 
q beliefs in not only the tooth fairy but the organisation that she 
worked for. I didn’t talk about it, much, because I didn’t want 
_ anyone else to share in my good fortune. I was the same way 
with OCD: I had figured out a way to control the universe! To 
| get all I wanted, just by asking! Why would I share that informa- 


tion, weakening the magic? Some random girl in my class didn’t 


deserve access to those planes of power. They'd only fuck it up. 

I , Shortly before my birthday, I had lost what was, at the time, 
i my most precious toy: a small, fluffy mouse. It was a cat toy, 50p 
1 Dicom the market and honestly not very sanitary or fun. But I loved 
| her, her little white fur and her red eyes. She was the closest I could 
"have toa real mouse, and then I went and lost her, because my brain 
"didn’t work properly and I was careless. I wanted another one 
more than I wanted any of the normal toys kids want, but nobody 
_ would take me to the market and I couldn’t drive. I wrote a note: 
| please Toothy and Toothina, it’s my birthday, please can I have another 
little mouse. Thank you. Sorry, I don’t have any teeth spare. It never 


_ crossed my mind that one day they might fly in and steal the teeth 


if 
\4 


D Idid have: I trusted their professional integrity, even though they 
; wer¢ in the visceral business of trading children’s teeth for cash. 
In the morning, I awoke to find not one but two little mice, 


_ Not to replace my old one, but to honour his memory. Grey and 


_ my incessant tears about my lost mouse had probably driven my 
4 Parents to go to the market and spend £1 total on what would be 


avery cheap, easy way to make a weird seven year old happy. But 


at the time, it was the closest thing I had to proof that there was 
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a real, better world humming alongside the one that scared me. 
There were fairies, flitting about just out of vision, that wanted 
me to be safe, to be happy, and to have little tiny mice to put in 
my pocket and stroke when I was scared. 

One night I was sleeping in my friend’s flat. She lived above 
the pub, which was very convenient for my mother, who loved 
nothing more than to drink downstairs. I awoke to find blood on 
my pillow: my tooth, which I had been jabbing at in that way I 
did for days, had fallen out. I panicked, wondering if Toothy and 
Toothina would be able to find me at this strange address, whether 
they could fulfil an invoice in time. They had found me at my 
nana’s before, sure, black velvet bag and all, but she was family. 
This was somewhere brand new. 

My friend’s mom came upstairs, cleaned me up and soothed 
me — at some point I awoke to find money under my pillow. 
Maybe I could have learned a real lesson from what she did for 
me, one about the magic real people pull off every day, even for 
kids that aren’t their own. Instead, I wanted to keep believing that 
Toothy and Toothina were real. Maybe I could keep believing as I 
got older, convince myself that they've just been promoted to deal- 
ing with less weird kids now rather than having to fulfil my silly 
little demands. Sometimes the tooth fairies were a manifestation 
of my disorder, but other times, they were fun, a way to brighten 
up my small life. 

I had other ways of believing in magic. After I watched the 
Danny DeVito adaptation of the Roald Dahl book Matilda, I 
saw myself in her. If this little mistreated brunette who read lots 


of books could channel her fury at her parents and other cruel 
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' adults into magic, maybe I could too! Maybe I could be so good 
at telekinesis that a kind teacher adopted me! I would put pens 


' or crystals on a table and squint my eyes at them, begging them 


( manifests in girls without control over how they are treated, as in 
1 Carrie or ‘Syzygy’, a 1996 episode of The X-Files, gave me hope. 
I cannot say, with any degree of certainty, that I ‘grew out’ 
f\ of believing in either magic or tooth fairies. Can a person who 
orients every trip around the ghosts and magic that they might 
_ et to experience, ever really ‘grow out’ of anything? With every 


y fantastic possibility I am presented, I go full Fox Mulder, leaning 
i) me 
_ tothe most exciting answer before anything else. If 250 people say 


__ we don’t understand yet. As Arthur C. Clarke once said, ‘Any suf- 


_ ficiently advanced technology is indistinguishable from magic.’ 


i 
‘t 
P|) 


_ beliefs. Around that time, I was obsessed with aliens, which I still 


times got on with but who liked to play on all of my fears and 


am, but I was less curious about their existence somewhere in the 
{ distant cosmos and more convinced that they were lurking in the 
woods of South Wales, ready to extract my organs. I wasn’t just 
y) into little green men, which might have been normal. Instead, 
\ I'd been reading a lot about declassified documents and real stor- 


_ les from pilots affirming the existence of extra-terrestrial life. I 
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knew all about cattle mutilation, and living in a caravan out in 
the country for two weeks made aliens feel like a very real threat. 

My cousins and I were a chaotic assortment of ages: three 
girls, nine, twelve and fourteen, trying not to murder each other 
while finding activities that we could all do together. There 
weren’t any. My eldest cousin had a boyfriend at home and a new 
bellybutton piercing and she wanted to be at home to enjoy both. 
We were bored, in varying ways, and it was hot. 

I tried to pass my time alone in the only ways I knew how, 
with books and my Game Boy Colour. Feeling left out, or perhaps 
just sick of reading Stephen King, my cousins snatched my Game 
Boy, alternating playing games of Tetris until they had beaten my 
hard-won high scores on every single level. I was furious —I had 
managed to convince myself that I was actually good at Tetris, 
but it turned out that against someone five years older wearing 
a Blondie hoodie and thick eyeliner, I was a novice. Every time I 
beat them, they beat me right back. I gave up, shattered from the 
loss. (When I was home, I was so intent on beating them that I 
played obsessively, destroying not only their silly scores but what 
at the time was the world record. I held that record, unofficially, 
until 2007. So that’s the kind of kid I was.) 

One night, my cousins went to the bathroom, which was less 
a bathroom and more a shack on the edge of the campsite where 
daddy longlegs watched you pee. I didn’t want to go, and I'd hold 
it until the very last second, scared of the dark, the aliens that 
lurked in it, and the stench of that nasty bathroom. I stayed. My 
grandparents were out, living large at the club, drinking piss- 


weak shandy half-pints and maybe sharing a plate of chips if they 
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_ flashing lights: I panicked. I had nobody to protect me, so I locked 


Lg 
‘ 


. the door, and it wasn’t until the caravan started rocking back and 


I asked them if they’d seen anything — they had not. I was 
4 lightly suspicious, so I asked if they had done anything. They 
had not. For some reason, even though they got so much joy out 


) ! of torturing me, I didn’t even really want to think about the idea 


mere for bullying. The existence of aliens, even scary, violent 
/ ones, was something I wanted more than my guts. 

| When I had my assessment for autism spectrum disorder, 
a the nice woman asked if I played any imagination games when 
\ was little. Well, yes, I did! At playschool, I would dress up like 
iM a detective and grab a magnifying glass and stalk the edges of a 


_ community hall that was in such a shit area it had bars on the 
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It didn’t take a great mouse detective to find out who was 
responsible for pushing me off the top of the slide or bullying me 
relentlessly: it was the meanest kids in playschool, a pair of twins 
and a big cunt called Connor who, in hindsight, was maybe held 
back a few years. It didn’t take a detective, either, to figure out 
why I was so set on spending all my time alone: those kids were 
mean! My playschool was bad, and the kids were worse! It would 
be years before I met anyone like me, kids who just wanted to 
re-enact scenes from Pokémon or pretend to be archaeologists. 
What she took away from that, though, was that it was unusual 
to be so intent on playing alone, that the very idea other children 
could ruin my magic was weird. 

I wasn’t always so exclusionary. Sometimes I would let other 
children into my world, on the condition that they would play along 
against all logic. At one point, I got really into pirates. I kept a folder 
on pirates, famous ones, and started to build a reality in which they 
were still present. Not their ghosts: them. Bluebeard was hanging 
about, not just on earth, but in my cousins’ garden, possibly up 
their tree. Although my cousins were older than me, something 
about the spirit of this game and the level to which I had researched 
everything about pirates meant that they believed in it, too. Over a 
hundred miles from water in every direction, three centuries from 
the existence of Fun Pirates, and together, we believed in it. 

While I was reticent to let other people into my world, when 
they did enter, it served as confirmation that what I wanted so 
badly to believe was actually tangible. One night, my friend 
Chelsea and I had brushed our teeth, and were looking out of the 


window when we both saw a number of what we perceived to be 
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4 UFOs. We stood, transfixed, feeling safe but wanting to know 
q more. We were maybe eleven, I can’t comment on the validity of 
q what we saw, but we both ‘knew’ them to be flying saucers. We 
_ went to bed happy, talking about aliens and what they were up to. 
It’s maybe not a coincidence that Chelsea’s life, too, was full 
_ of things she could not control; her dad, a violent man, held a 


_ tight fist over everything she, her sister and mom did. He ruled 


priate, found ways to pretend that we were anywhere other than 
a. empty house waiting for the return of a man who was likely 
ag explode. We were camping! We were at Hogwarts! We were 
basketball players or famous skateboarders! We were anything 
other than scared children with nowhere else to go. 


Part of recovery, part of existing in the real world rather than 


Out to get me, meant creating a clearer boundary between what 


was real and what was not. My nightmares: fake. The idea that 


I got to a point where I had to decide what to shed and what 
* embrace, and in doing so I often overzealously clipped away 


a things that brought me joy. Astrology, tarot, cryptids, aliens — 
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cast aside in favour of the real world, not because I was convinced 
they existed in a demented way, but because it was hard to deter- 
mine which lies I was obsessed with brought me harm and which 
did not. I could not delineate in the way that Tarbuck makes seem 
so easy, between a healthy belief in magic and a debilitating reli- 
ance on magical thinking. So I became a sceptic. 

I had found, over my life, so much comfort in watching the 
sky for signs, in reading RAF pilots go on the record to say that 
they could not say with certainty that the triangles they had seen 
in the sky were not real, In 2009, I went to an album launch on a 
boat on Loch Ness, and I craned my neck out of the window all 
night, just wanting to catch a glimpse of the Loch Ness Monster. 

When I had to get better, this all disappeared, replaced by 
joyless cynicism. Nothing was real but what I could touch, because 
if there was any potential that anything outside of the tangible 
realm was real, then maybe my thoughts were, too. At a point, 
relatively recently, I realised that I do not want to live ina world 
where magic isn’t even a possibility. When I see something I can- 
not explain, I think now: why not? 

A few years ago, shortly after Karl’s nan died, a bag full of 
five-pence pieces appeared on our countertop. I asked him where 
they had come from, and he said that his nan had given them to 
him when he was younger, but he'd left them at his parents’ a year 
ago. Nobody had ever brought them to our apartment. There was 

no explanation. Why interrogate it? Why not take brief comfort 
that someone you once loved is capable of directing their ghostly 
energies towards manifesting a bag of money onto your counter, 


just to say hi? 
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Be I have a lot of those, tiny experiences there is no earthly 
\ i explanation for. Everyone does. Once, I stayed in a hotel with 
4 unexplained whooshing sounds and cold spells and doors 
_ slamming. I went, as I would have when I was young, on a 
a little mission, googling the hotel’s ghost. I learned that a night 
_ porter had died in the hotel, in the sixth-floor vestibule, so I 
_ went upstairs, I found that it was ice cold up there, and the video 
q footage I took where he died had a strange coughing sound 
thi it that I hadn’t heard at the time. It was fun, it was silly, 
4 and in the end I got some weird photos and recordings of keys 
\ _jingling, despite again hearing nothing at the time. Was it a ghost? 
ae ghostly little night porter creeping around? Sure, why the 
fuck not! 

4 More than ghosts, though, I believe in the power of the 
hurhan brain, and that in its own way is magic. Think about it: 
f while it’s a myth that we only use 10 per cent of our brains, maybe 
_ some people do have access to areas of perception that others 
don't, Maybe ESP, seeing ghosts, whatever — maybe it’s possible. 
_ Maybe some people, children or otherwise, just have access to 
i extraordinary perception and intuition that offers them a differ- 
4 “ent perspective on our world. Plus, we have a lot of evidence that 


even regular brains are powerful, particularly when it comes to 


hg kinds of phenomenon: waking up in the night, convinced their 
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The magic of Ouija boards isn’t ghosts, but it is the ideomo- 
tor effect, a psychological phenomenon which prompts a person 
to make movements unconsciously. The person spelling out, 
‘hi, it’s grandma’, with a planchette isn’t always aware of what 
they’re doing, or being intentionally deceptive. Instead, they want 
so much to speak to their grandma that their subconscious brain 
will prompt their body to make it possible. Isn’t that magic? That 
our unconscious will kick in to reassure us, to make us feel as if 
our loved one is still here? 

There is so much in this world that isn’t explained, and I don’t 
believe in anything without some proof, even if it’s anecdotal. But 
that’s the thing: I want proof. I want ghosts and monsters and 
magic and aliens to become science, to be enshrined into my real- 
ity, the earth I have to live on. I want respected scientists to turn 
their talents to proving that our dead loved ones linger, leaving us 
tokens. Even if they don’t, I think it’s special that our brains can 
make us think they are, connecting us with them again through 
space and time, or at least through our own electrical channels. 

As Mulder once says in his relentless quest to convince Scully 
of magical possibilities: ‘When convention and science offer us 
no answers, might we not finally turn to the fantastic as a plau- 
sibility?’ Scully, obviously, is having none of it, she’s resolutely 
sceptical: “What I find fantastic is any notion that there are answers 
beyond the realm of science.’ Mulder reminds her, again, that the 


answers are there, if you only know where to look. 


Wouldn’t you rather live in a world where magic was possible? 
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You emerge from your recent ‘fog and get down 
to business. Life becomes more serious and 
realistic. If a person takes no thought about what 


is distant he will find sorrow near at hand. 


hen I first read those words on a faded, yellow-and- 
black card, fresh from a Zoltar fortune-telling machine 


4 n Santa Monica pier in 2018, I was looking for something else. 


4 issed red, I wanted reassuring that dropping everything in the 
i idst of a breakup was the right thing to do: that flying thousands 


‘as not only right, but smart. The card was wrong. 
: Besides, I knew that it was wrong, because it told me my 
cky number was thirteen, something I superstitiously denied. 


T avoided that number anyway I could: on the TV volume, when 
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booking flights, when sending people money. On that, I had pre- 
emptively decided everything else it had to say was fake news. 
I know now that we just never want to hear advice that doesn’t 
align perfectly with the actions that we already intend to take, and 
at that time, I was looking to shed the weight of all my worldly 
responsibilities entirely. That’s how I, like so many before me, 
found myself in Los Angeles. 

There is a need for good business judgment now. When things are 
going well, it is all too easy to become over-confident and not give proper 
attention to one’s duties. If this tendency is recognised early, it may be 
corrected and no harm will be done. You will also find time after busi- 
ness is settled for friends and/or lovers. It is easy to see, hard to foresee. 

I was seeking space, and reassurance, more so than real 
answers. Five thousand miles from home, I had flown out osten- 
sibly for a comedy festival and to catch up with friends, but what I 
really wanted was to be completely and utterly alone. I had made a 
lot of big decisions, like quitting a secure job, dumping my partner 
of ten years and starting up something new with someone else 
before I had even managed to kick the last one out. I didn’t need 
Zoltar to tell me that I needed to give proper attention to life’s 
duties. Still, if I had any intention of doing so, I’d have gone home 
and worked on the flaming shreds of my life instead of wasting a 
dollar I didn’t have on an automated fortune teller. 

A hangover from the penny arcade machines of the 1900s, 
automated fortune tellers are ubiquitous with trashy piers and 
arcades around the world. Zoltar, with his janky movements and 
pre-written, impersonal advice, was made famous by the 1988 Tom 


Hanks film Big, in which impatient child Josh Baskin wishes on a 
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) Zoltar machine to become big, to grow up. He gets his wish, trans- 
.° forming into Tom Hanks overnight and landing his dream job at 
_ atoy manufacturer. Eventually, despite the temptations of sex and 


_ money, Baskin realises that what he really wants is to be a kid after 


_ He goes back to Zoltar, begging to be made small again. 

That's what I wanted. Not to be big, not to find a job or save 
| money or tend to my responsibilities, but to be made small again. 
_ Running away was the closest I could get to the freedom of child- 
q hood; pretending that I was not an adult was what I wanted, even 


_ if growing up was what I needed. 


_ When Zoltar and I met on Santa Monica pier, I was finally start- 
‘ing to pull myself from a stupor. The last several months had 
. Moving away for a job from Brighton, which I loved, to London, 
' which I resented, I had begun to rapidly spiral. With a new job, 


new friends and plenty of after-work events and late nights, I was 


: busier than I had ever been in my life. In the autumn of that year, 


a inside while I did the work of pulling my life apart on the outside. 
, Deprived of the time to take care of myself, I fell apart. I quit my 
| In hindsight, which is a gift few of us have until it’s too 
Tate, I should have broken up with my ex a long time ago, I had 


_ attempted, during arguments, to break it off, citing his laziness 
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and lack of commitment to making either his own life or our joint 
one any better. It’s a story experienced by so many women in het- 
ero relationships that it’s a movie cliché all of its own, the deadbeat 
and the nag. Judd Apatow is knocking for my life’s rights. We 
got together when we were fourteen, at which point I was 
chaotic and usually drunk, but responsible for myself. Still, his 
laziness and my own were more of a match. 

Then I grew up. When we moved away, the things that had, 
for some time, been — while not entirely endearing — overlooked, 
grew very, very loud. At 211 had already had more than my fair 
share of bar, food and retail jobs and was ready to move away, take 
my Master’s, and start my life. He was not. Coddled from birth 
by his parents, he felt above most jobs and refused to try. I did 
everything I could to help him grow up, but as we both got older, 
I outgrew him. The move to London, after three years in Brighton 
arguing over his lack of motivation or effort or interest in me, was 
objectively a mistake, but that was hard to (fore)see. I just kept 
hoping that the higher the stakes got, the harder he might try. 

It’s difficult to see what you’re lacking until it’s given to you. 
My life was good, and I was happy enough —1 had my dog, a home, 
and my career was working out the way I wanted. I didn’t think 
that much about how nice it would be if the person who lived in 
my house wanted to celebrate my success, or kiss me, or go to din- 
ner, or even talk to me. My life was good, so I didn’t care that it 
was completely separate to the person who lived with me and was 
by all accounts the person I should share everything with. It was 
more effort to separate than it was to live the way we had been, 


with me going to bed when he woke up. Sol continued. It was fine. 
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__ years of nagging and fighting. We clicked immediately, and I did 


what a lot of not-so-honourable, desperate women do when they 


/ remember what it feels like to be genuinely wanted, to be seen: I 
| started to text this nice boy, a lot, all of the time. We talked about 
_ books, sneakers, work, films. The same things I talked about with 


_ my friends, only not really, because I didn’t text my friends con- 


One all the time in secret and taking every chance to see them’. 
q Of course it would! Because now I’m in love with someone who 
_ loves me back, not just reluctantly co-habiting. It’s very different. 
“To some people it isn’t. But maybe you have some empathy for 
the gnawing, growing loneliness that expands and explodes the 
g “deeper i into a loveless relationship you get. The more papers you 
_ Sign, the more things you buy, the more decisions you make that 
| _ cement your future with someone you’re not entirely sure you 
i “even want to spend time with, but, well, you’re in it now. It’s a lot 
\ of work to untangle, and besides — head-over-heels love is a lie for 
y teenagers and war widows. 

But maybe that’s where your empathy starts and ends, with 


 dissatisfacti 
Satisfaction — because who, ten years into something they can’t 
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quite get out of, isn’t dissatisfied? Maybe you lose sympathy for 
my predicament, lose investment in the love story, the first time 
my eyes stray. That happens long before the love story, as anyone 
dissatisfied and restless can attest. The first step is peeling away in 
your own home, preparing for the inevitability of an affair. You 
look to colleagues, friends, strangers and wonder if you could 
fuck them if it came down to it. Maybe you even think about it, 
go through the motions of undressing in your dreams and before 
you sleep rather than making an effort with the body next to you 
and getting rebuffed. You flirt, you talk, it’s harmless, resolutely 
not cheating, as long as nobody touches. As long as nobody gets 
hurt, it’s an outlet. A much-needed escape. That's what you con- 
vince yourself, anyway, that it’s fine, that there’s a line yet to cross. 

I broke up with my ex, or so I thought, but he spent months 
in denial. He refused to listen, even as we slept apart and never 
spoke, telling me that my feelings were ‘bullshit’ and I was just 
‘mentally ill’. 

He did not really let it sink in until I started dating someone 
new: properly, publicly, openly. A few weeks before flying out 
to LA, I told my ex that he had to move out. When I went 
away for a weekend, he left me a letter apologising for driving 
me away, but during my trip sent a lengthy message asking for 
me back, struggling to comprehend that it was years too late to 
change. Feeling tugged back and forth, I sought a clean break, 
time truly alone. 

Ten years with someone is a long time, especially when you 
are only 25. I had spent my formative years with someone who 


refused to get a job, take care of the house, or pay any attention to 
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_ me beyond complaints. I had been the adult, because I had always 


i been the adult, and it was an easy role to slip into, It was time to 


4 » move on, and I had fallen in love way too quickly, but I wanted to 
I “make sure that I could be completely and utterly alone. Leaping 


q from one long term situation into something else without asserting 


my independence felt wrong. I wanted to know myself, know I 
_ could do things by myself. So I took off, 
} In the past, running would have been my last choice. My 
4 future was completely unclear for the first time in my life, and I 
_ should have settled down to work on my freelance career or get 
q therapy. But being sensible, being cautious and safe, hadn’t served 
q ‘Me so well to that point. My need for security had gotten me stuck 
f “with someone for a decade who brought out the worst in me and 
fihade me hate myself, but who wasn’t so-bad that I had any real 
feason to complain. I hated most of my new friends in London, 
hated the way they drank instead of dealing with their problems. 


| The irony in runni | 
a irony in running from mine wasn’t lost on me. 


09.06.2018 
Perhaps only later will I see the significance of it — at the 
most crucial, all-consuming shift in my life, packing up 
and heading west. I always thought of myself as pragmatic, 
as straightforward, as safe. But sitting by a rooftop pool in 
Downtown LA as my real life falls apart at home, I can see 
how that isn’t true. 

1 am running, walking away really. Yesterday I bought 
another seaside prediction and I had to let it tell me some- 


thing. Yesterday I felt at peace walking around the Venice 
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canals alone and knowing I had gotten myself there. I jumped 
from home to a long-term relationship to another, serious 


love. But all else I have is my own and it is not a crime to 


live so quietly. 


I had friends in California, ones that weren't so close to my life 


in London that I felt the need to apologise. I flew to Oakland 


airport first, where I stayed with Kelly in Lafayette. As soon as 


we got in the car, we excitedly spilled the last year we'd spent 
apart: we'd both met someone special: I explained what had hap- 
pened, the guilt I felt, but Kelly only wanted my happiness. I felt 
free with the liberation of confession and of distance. We played 


video games, and drank, and smoked weed, and rolled around 


in the grass on the Berkeley campus at sunset, whistling through 
grass and laughing. We left Polaroids of our beaming faces tucked 
into trees as the light filtered away. Everyone I knew back home 
was asleep by the time my day was truly starting, and I could 
know peace. 

Two days after I arrived, Kelly left to drive to LA. I was alone 
for the first time in a long time. In the mornings, I sunbathed 
and walked to Whole Foods and FaceTimed my new boyfriend, 
feeling the gap between England and California close. In the after- 


noons, I went to the comedy festival, where I felt more me than I 


had in months, indulging the person I was and the things I liked. 
One night, I watched comedy band The Lonely Island, laughing 


in acrowd alone as they brought out Michael Bolton and T-Pain. 
How utterly fucking ridiculous, I thought, to be here at all. That 


this is possible. 
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The more turbulent my life is, the more I defy my careful, 
| ; sceptical self and start to look for signs, things I can organise to 
ern into true order, however meaningless. A number of those 
signs haunted me on that trip. After the show, I met my friend 
a Ashley at an arcade-themed bar. On the walk, I saw a marquee 
that read, ‘does your mother know where you are?’ I laughed, and 
I wanted to cry. My mother never knew where I was. She didn’t 


_ know I was in another country, even. 


29.05.2016 

A reminder: 

palm trees are not clairvoyant 

the mountains not a Magic 8-Ball 
that I can scream my questions into 


for an answer 


I cannot be buried in sand, my ailments cured 
by the medicine in seawater 

and California is not a confessional 

an ear I can whisper my sins into 

and be absolved 
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optimism in better moments. Ashley and I laughed, we drank, we 
took selfies and let our phone batteries run near-empty. 

She got a little too drunk. I panicked and called a Lyft, taking 
her back to Kelly’s apartment, where I supplied her with water 
and got her into bed. I realised I would never truly be free of the 
burden of caring as long as there were girls getting too drunk, 
but that was OK. I wanted to be carefree, not careless. I watched 


Ashley fall asleep and I slept fitfully on the sofa. 


When faced with unpredictability, many people turn to religion 
or astrology. Humans, even ones without obsessive compulsive 
disorder, seek order and understanding. We want to know what's 
next, even though we truly can’t. Where no religion fits me, 
though, I turn instead to haunted amusement attractions. I find 
them as grounding as McDonald's arches, a piece of the home I left 
behind when I moved from Brighton to London. The familiarity, 
the joviality of arcades, has always soothed me in times of distress. 
Asa child, my interest in piers and arcades was compulsive. 
When I was seven or so, I was on one of my yearly campsite holi- 
days, and had become gradually addicted to the 2p machines. I 
woke up one morning, took my entire allowance, and spent it all. 
When my family awoke, they ran around the campsite panicking, 
but it was hard for me to see what I’d done wrong. I wanted to be 
alone, I wanted to do the thing that I enjoyed, and so I went and 
did it. I didn’t think that anyone would question my absence. I 
never changed. 
As] gota little older, arcades became grounding. At 23, I was 


still living in Brighton and spent a lot of my time alone despite 
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i i living with someone else. When I was sad, or bored, or restless, 
4 I spent a few pounds on the 2p machine, soothed by the clank- 
4 ing and the sounds of winning. When my grandad’s partner, my 
y grandma in all but blood, died in December that year, I asked 
‘ ; my €x to come with me to play air hockey. The bright lights and 
q the promise of fortune and clarity are believable until they aren’t, 
__ and offer a welcome distraction that in childhood always worked. 
‘i In San Francisco, I took myself to Fisherman’s Wharf, where 
q phone wun was rapidly declining. I stumbled across the 
; usée Mécanique, a museum of old penny arcade machines, 
_ Seeking distraction and clarity (again), I spent a few dollars on 
, different machines: fortune tellers, passion meters. The passion 
} ‘meter told me I was Aot but not fiery, and I took offence. Another 
{ Zoltar told me to wake up early. I knew I would defy him. I loved 
1 them for their kitschy, goofy, very American appeal, but I found 


There is a need for good business judgment now. 

My recent decisions were neither the result of good nor bad 
i): : 

_ judgment. Fleeing to California, doing anything that wasn’t 


Strictly organised and planned, was out of character for me. It was 


4 After my trip to San Francisco, I flew down to LA, where 
nT stayed with my friend Levi. I wandered up and down Sunset 
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and wondering whether to climb stairs that read, ‘your 
intuition led you here’. On my last night, when Levi and I drove 
to Palm Springs for the evening, I texted Karl and said that the 
desert was healing. I felt embarrassed to be so corny, when he 
replied what do you mean by healing? | mean that I came closer 
to myself. Sometimes we find who we truly are at our root in the 
corniness. 

In recent years, astrology has seen a rise in popularity, as 
more people cling to it to seek comfort and order in an ever- 
chaotic world. They want to understand themselves, to know 
what’s next. In my more secure moments, when I don’t quite 
empathise, I roll my eyes. At a party in 2017, when astrology’s 
resurgence was reaching a peak with the definitely-middle-class- 
but-faking-otherwise communities of South London, a tall girl 
with a tin of Red Stripe in her hand insisted on guessing my star 
sign. I really, truly, couldn't be bothered. I didn’t know her, only 
knew that she owned a house her parents bought for her but that 
she pretended to be poor, which irritated me. We had nothing in 
common. 

With no known traits of mine to associate with their accord- 
ing sun sign, she got it wrong several times in a row. I gave in and 
told her I was a Pisces, to which she said I must be just so scatty 
and dreamy and creative. Not so—a friend chipped in to say that 
I was organised and careful. Keen not to be proven wrong, she 
pushed further, trying to find something more fitting in my chart. 
‘It’s your Virgo rising that makes you organised!’ she offered. ‘It’s 
actually being raised by irresponsible parents’, I responded, and 


she looked uncomfortable, which is basically what I wanted. I 
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r, pi felt 
\ resentful that someone would meet me for five minutes and 
’ 


' think they could see into my soul because of the time I was born 


I eople, their infinite tr aumas and nuances and complexities, arent 


qui 
~ quite as easy to define as that, and I’m sceptical of anyone who 


claims they are. 


{ 
{ But the truth is more complicated, and I’m as guilty of cravin 
confirmation bias as anyone. I don’t believe in horoscopes said 
realise how many of my favourite people are Pisces, too, like m 
closest friends and Tyler, the Creator. I am sceptical of pane 
who claims to be psychic, but sometimes it suits me. Towards the 
| start ined flirtation, my not-yet-boyfriend (also a Pisces!) and I 
_ Were sitting in a pub, when a drunk woman with the energy of 
ee Yaga came stumbling over, She told him that he was madl 
in love with me, and he should tell me now, and I believed her 
é in the bright light of that sticky, grimy pub with a Le siedia 
cider in my hand and I thought, yeah, sure Grandma Death maybe 
you do have a gift! . 
Growing up, I didn’t have security. I lived in an unstable 


household that I didn’t have the tools or the language to either 


i} 
d 
f 
i 


define or fix, My parents divorced when I was a toddler after 
Spending the first years of my life screaming at each other, and 
they dragged one another through a painful court case, fighting 
for Custody of a child neither of them seemed to want. Soon after. 
my mom met a man that I called Dad. Even after they broke up, [ 


hada i i 
/ room at his house, and it felt like a home, until I was sixteen 


f 


and 
j he cut off contact with me to date and marry a seventeen year 


old. I had no reason to trust that anything, anybody, was perman- 


ent, 
a Thad no outlets for my own feelings, which were quickly 
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metastasising into something much uglier and deeper than ado- 
lescent angst. I was lost. 

When I was very young, my neuroses were apparent to any 
keen observers, and my nana, keen to assuage them, gave me a bag 
of worry dolls. Every single night, I clutched the small, wooden 
dolls wrapped in cotton, and whispered what I wanted to them: 
what I was scared of, what I wanted them to ‘bring me’. I tucked 
them into their pink bag and slipped them under my pillow, 
believing steadfastly in their power. Next, she gave me a Spanish 
Indalo, a good-luck charm that she hoped would protect me. I 
quickly used it as a tool for my developing disorder, promising it 
good behaviour in return for stability and happiness. When it told 
me what to do, I listened. 

Hearing that ‘God’ granted his followers all they could 
desire, I turned to religion. I had never been baptised, wasn’t 
raised to be religious at all, but as soon as I heard of the con- 
cept of Christianity, I was hooked. I read the Bible cover to cover, 
getting down on my knees every night to pray for whatever I 
wanted: for someone to sit next to me on a school trip, for a boy 
to like me, for my nightmares to disappear. When it happened, it 
was confirmation of his existence. I clutched a beaded rosary and 
I promised God to be good, to believe in him, to do his bidding, 
so long as he would give me everything I wanted and keep my 
family safe. 

It soon became clear that I wasn’t religious, but mentally ill. 

I was fickle! I had no conviction behind my faith that I wouldn't 
pour into something else if it promised me more. In my early 


teens, I got into Wicca and astrology. My New-Age inclined 
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mother encouraged anything slightly wishy-washy that stopped 
me from asking questions, She bought me tarot cards, books on 
numerology, and crystals. I built an altar and worshipped at it 
learning all I could about Wicca. I started to believe, truly, a 
I could change the course of my fate through a few well-timed 
spells. I believed I could predict what might happen tomorrow 
by turning to the stars, even though my mother’s moods weren’t 
predictable minute to minute. I was just praying at the altar of a 
security that I wasn’t responsible for. 
I would believe in anything that offered guidance or know- 
ledge or some deeper understanding of who I was, More shallow 


than that, I believed in anything that would bring me things that 


: I wanted, like my close friends the tooth fairies. 


These quirks in children are often dismissed, Children 


believe, however strongly, in anything they want to. They 


believe in fairies and superheroes; they ask Santa for gifts and 


__ kneel for God without asking any questions, It’s endearing when 


M 0 ’ . 
you re young, before it causes you or those around you distress 


In cultures across the world, from the UK to Japan, parents use 


Superstition and folklore to keep children in line. Those concepts 


ow 
_ work, Perfectly sane, competent adults warn their children not 
to 

step on cracks, or put new shoes on the table, or walk under 


4 ladders, due to their own superstitious beliefs. 


Encouraged by adults, I followed those superstitions to the 


b letter, but nobody around me noticed those quirks turning into a 
. fully-fledged mental illness. Walking home, every day, I avoided 
_ the cracks in the road, At my corner, I would take it one step fur- 


y ther, not letting myself go home until I thought of a word that had 
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fifteen letters. When I read that, in Japanese culture, sleeping with 
your head facing north is bad luck, I changed my entire room’s 
configuration around in the night. I became obsessed with feng 
shui, with magic, with any culture's version of foresight and order. 

All human beings seek order, guidance and knowledge, and 

that yearning manifests in different ways. We want to believe 
that if we do the right things, however arbitrary, we can keep 
ourselves and our loved ones safe. We can get the outcome we 
want and come toa greater understanding of who we are, simply 
by enacting the correct rituals or saying the phrase enough times, 
whether it’s through prayer or magic. 

Not everyone with an interest in superstition or religion or 
astrology has obsessive compulsive disorder, and most won't take 
their interest to an unhealthy degree. Not every Christian or ama- 
teur astrologer is mentally ill, they're just human, but our ways of 
understanding the world share some similarities. 

My OCD always relied on a simplified version of a Karmic 
system — do good, be good, else things be bad for you. But, while | 
only ever really worshipped at the altar of obsession and compul- 
sion, most of us share a reliance on magical thinking to organise 
the chaos of the world. Maybe I still do. 

My own relationship with spirituality and folklore is, at best, 
complicated. As a child it was a symptom of a disorder I couldn’t 
name, yet another way of seeking a handle on my reality that 
would never come. As I attempted recovery, I had to let go of my 
own rituals. With time, I’ve learned to let my interests coexist with 

my slightly healthier mind. Occasionally reading my horoscope 


or turning to the wisdom of the great Zoltar won't set me back 
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_ solong as I understand their function in my life: to confirm what 


I already know. 


: At the start of mine and Karl’s clandestine little courtship, we 
iJ went to a party. The party was a zine launch for a friend who had 
__ no idea of the blossoming weirdness between my plus-one and I 

4 She thought he was a gay friend and she didn’t pry. A dry-ice uh 
Baron bubbling in the kitchen, full of cocktails, the frogs legs and 
i “ied hat witchiness of the party had a tacky charm. When my 
| , friend offered to read Karl’s tarot in the corner of her bedroom 

4 I pushed him forwards, letting him pull cards as I giggled el 
J Her face went a little dark; she told him that he was in ie uid 
4 a +5 shouldn't be, that it would work out if he was patient. 

4 € went into a level of detail that sent my blood cold, and I left 

| just that little more a believer. For what it’s worth, she’s also the 

i only person who's ever accurately guessed my star sign. 

4 I recently visited Zoltar again, the one who sits outside 


q ee Palace Pier. I’d spent a week living as if I was back 
nd on the seven-year anniversary of my first big move, escap- 
eee 
i. g in the city. I was weighing up 
q er or not to move back for good, and I wanted Zoltar’s 
( input. When I approached, a card was sitting in the machine 
: a I ‘ame put ayaa in. He yelled out loud, telling me to 
4 carefree like a little baby’, and I laughed with baby-like glee 


_ and heeded his advice. I started looking for flats that evening and 
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I considered my primary concern for the first time in my life. 
Business? I’m not even thinking about business! 1 thought, slipping 
the card gently into my purse to keep as a souvenir, before lying 
down to tan somewhere. In hindsight, Zoltar was onto something: 
I was in a fog. I was refusing to think about ‘what is distant’, 
focusing instead on the myopia of one vacation. There was need 
for good business judgment, as both my money and relevance 
dwindled in the wake of leaving Dazed. I just didn’t want to hear 
it yet. I didn’t want to work or be an adult, I didn’t even want to 
be alive if it didn’t mean standing unemployed and tanned in the 
June sun with nowhere to be. 

‘You will also find time after business is settled for friends 
and/or lovers’, was the most worthy advice I could have been 
given: focus on yourself, there will be time for romance and par- 
ties. You have the space to think about what you need for the first 
time in your life. 

Zoltar’s words are always pre-written, pre-recorded, pulled 
from thin air to amuse tourists and satiate superstitious travellers. 
But there is something to be gained from them, and from the other 
spiritual worlds I dip my toe sceptically into, beyond my obsessive 
need to know. Astrology, religion and even haunted amusement 
attractions offer the same thing: an opportunity to seek comfort 
in what the stars, or the Bible, or the cards purport to say before 


interpreting what you already knew all along. 


The outcome is always whatever it was going to be anyway. You 


just needed a push. 
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06.03.2016 
When I was a child I had nightmares about Medusa 
I believed she was hiding 
in my bedroom 
I hid when I saw her face/framed with snakes 
on the lapel of my mother’s jacket 


(she was not like other mothers) 


‘Nn the mid-late nineties, Medusa spent a lot of time behind a 
, fish tank in a village in England. 

Lit by the blue glow of the fluorescent light, her screams cov- 
«i d by the hum of the filter, she sat in wait. Screeching, fanged 
kes sprung from her head; neon green, they moved of their 
m r accord, standing to attention and writhing, waiting for a 
. Her face contorted, it wasn’t clear why she was so angry 


‘©r what was stopping her from leaping to attack. She was trapped, 
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for now at least, by the weight of the water, by the glow of the 
angel fish. 

I did the only thing I could do, weak and powerless in my 
bunk bed. I wished as hard as I could, I did whatever my brain 
told me to do. I used my worry dolls as bargaining chips and 
an extension of my insanity, whispering not worries but polite 
requests: keep me safe, make me rich, take away my nightmares. 

There is no point talking about the time Medusa spent 
squatting in my room in hypotheticals. As far as I, at the age 
of four or five, was concerned, it happened. She was there, and 
there was no convincing me otherwise; what I experienced was 
the truth. Back then, the walls between my sleeping world, TV 
and my real life were thin. In the flimsy sleep-wake in-between 
space, my comprehension of reality was non-existent; I could 
believe anything, if I was frightened enough. As a baby, accord- 
ing to my mother, I slept solid, twelve hours all the way through. 
As I got older and my brain developed into the one I have now, 
I became restless. 

Many of my earliest memories revolve around waking too 
early, When I was a toddler, we had a cruel, old neighbour with 
a grudge, who would keep me awake deliberately. Once he saw 
the light in my window go out, he’d storm outside and take a 

hammer to an old oven in his garden. He made it hard to rest, but 
even without a human-alarm clock who had beef with a toddler, 
I would stroll downstairs to play or read to pass the time until the 
street lights came on. Often, I’d wake up early and do things that 
I'd soon get in trouble for, like using up an entire roll of film in 


my Tasmanian Devil camera to take photos of my teddy bears. 
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I spent the hours between bedtime and awake never fully 


4 couldn’t quite decipher. As an adolescent, I gave up on normalcy 
entirely and just stayed awake, watching movies through the night 
, or sneaking out to wander the streets, It didn’t matter what I did, 
4 when I woke up or when I went to bed. My natural rhythm, the 
i way my body was meant to be, was to wake in the afternoon and 
fall asleep in the morning. 

Now, as an adult, I can repress whol really am ‘rishi exercise 
and melatonin, falling asleep by a respectable 2am most nights. 
} But back then, I had little recourse but to literally count sheep, 
‘ putting off the inevitable nightmares. My nightmares were — are 
ia graphic, visceral, real. I crafted entire worlds in my head, and 
_ Ididn’t really understand what made them less real than the one 
4 I lived in. The things I saw that frightened me in the day shim- 


_ mied into my nightmares, slipping behind the thin veil of ‘real’, 


Aged five or so, I was already obsessive to the detriment 
q _ of the sleep of everyone around me. I was not yet diagnosed — 
_ the obsessions that plagued me, and the compulsions that swiftly 
_ followed, were still considered either cute quirks or niggling 
4 annoyances, depending on what time they occurred and who 
h they affected. 

My crystal-clear belief that the Gorgon Medusa was stalking 


f me in the nineties is one of the aici most visceral and disrup- 


F “recall, She didn’t come from nowhere, but from my inability to 


_ Separate fiction from real life. In the nineties, Greek mythology 
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was having a moment. Its influence touched everything from 
Xena: Warrior Princess to Disney’s Hercules to Scooby-Doo. 

Western media drew on the myths and religion of other cul- 
tures to explore new, more interesting territory. As far as I knew, 
this was all real life. There’s so much children haven’t seen that 
seems fantastical, even if it isn’t, like white sands and rare flowers. 
Maybe the Gods of Mount Olympus were real, too, still breathing 
somewhere. 

In the 2000 children’s book Shadow of the Minotaur by Alan 
Gibbons, a boy is sucked into a videogame wherein he battles 
Medusa and a Minotaur. The game, The Legendeer, becomes 
real. As always, frightened by the myths of Ancient Greece and 
by Medusa’s contorted visage, I wanted to learn more. I was very 
young, but desperate to read, and I picked up some books about 
Greek mythology at the library. From there, I was unstoppable. One 
afternoon I lay on the floor of the spare room at my grandad’s house, 
scrawling away, just a normal kid doing her normal drawings. 

I drew a box, as best I could, remembering what I’d been 
taught about 3D, lines heading backwards towards nowhere. 
Flying from the box, I scrawled a mass of colour, trying to con- 
vey unimaginable chaos through my art. “What is it?’ my grandad 
asked, perhaps genuinely interested, even. 

‘Pandora’s Box’, I replied, and gave my kid’s interpretation 
of it, but maybe didn’t go into as much detail as I should. I wasn’t 
just interested in Pandora's Box, but fixed on the idea that, if we 
could find a way to close it, there wouldn’t be any bad anymore. 
All of the bad thoughts, all of the evil, all of the things I feared 


that wormed their way into my dreams could be put away forever. 
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a But the bad thoughts and all of the evil in the world was 
F. inside my head, and that was already closed. I needed to find a 
F) way to open it up. 

Around i iteri 

: n a time Medusa was loitering around my fish tank, 
) my mother insisted on wearing a steel pin of her face on her 


ii . 
_ green in vici 
green army jacket. Her face contorted in vicious screams and sur 


ig J 
a dino 

; saur, a i 

, , and when any fact seems as fantastic as another, it’s 


- difficult to draw any real line, What is the difference, in actual- 


7 walk the earth? Reality is perception, and children can make 
{ fantastic things real with their perception. 
‘ Sure, I could not see Pandora’s Box or Medusa in real life 
i I couldn’t see the moon or rockets or even Hawaii, ap. 
y hadn’t yet been to London. I got my information bil 
ee mythology from books, but nobody really specified that 
‘y wasn’t ‘real’. I got all of my information from books. Sensibly 
| prtating an encyclopaedia from Michael Gibson’s Gods, Men 
ppenviers from the Greek Myths, on which Medusa’s outsized 
head looms in perpetuity, is harder than it sounds when you're 
four years old. 


What set a fear of Medusa deep in my bones was not my 
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books, but an episode of the mid-nineties series The Real 
Adventures of Jonny Quest, ‘Heroes’. In the episode, Jonny and his 
adventurous teen accomplices attempt to rebuild a broken statue 
of the Greek god Apollo. When their adventure spirals out of 
control, the heroes enter Medusa’s lair, the shadows of her snake 
locks following them into the stone enclosure. She appears from 
nowhere, a floating body like she never is in any other story, and 
immediately grabs one of the teens as the other screams ‘don’t look 
in her eyes’. But he does, of course, and they’re bright yellow and 
demonic. It’s one of the most stomach-turningly horrific depic- 
tions of Medusa I have ever seen. 

She is not the Medusa of vases or storybooks, not even the one 
of the most twisted art I had seen. One of the earliest cartoons to 
incorporate CGI, the episode gives Medusa a deep green, shiny, 
angular visage that feels uncanny and clunky, something beyond 
human. She is wordless; there’s no warning. She slinks and hovers, 
she turns him to stone in the temple that sits on a rocky outcrop 
in the sky. She takes no time to reach boiling point, there’s no 
reasoning with her whatsoever. 

It is, to be clear, the single most horrific depiction of Medusa to 
ever exist, and I can pretty much blame it for this and every other 
mental disorder I have. I mean really! What the fuck! Google 
it, now, and look into her eyes. She flails around, screaming, her 
breath ragged and hoarse, threatening eternal life by stone. She 
cannot leave her labyrinth, so the way out is into the sun, and the 
way to kill her is by reflecting her gaze back. There was no need 
to make it so frightening, to make Medusa so reptilian, scaly yel- 


lows and greens. She chases Jonny around the rocky corners of 
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i { the labyrinth, snakes shooting from her head, choking and biting 
4 him, turning him partly to stone. 

q Even normal children would internalise this horrific depic- 
) tion of Medusa. All I took away from that episode, other than 
j "trauma, was that even just to look at her was to turn to stone. She 


__wasevil, as far as I understood it, and most definitely real. My real 


' 


4 life was boring and often scary, and I liked to believe in magic, 
in creatures and cryptids and anything that would alleviate the 
. f mundanity. But to believe in the magic that made life interesting, 
_ Talso had to believe in the evil, 

In the night, anything can become distorted. Perfectly 
4 sensible people by day can see shadows out of the corner of their 
fl ‘i and become convinced beyond sense that a ghost is strolling 
down their corridor. Many of us, even as adults, will run down 


a dark hallway to switch on the bathroom-light as soon as 


i 


y) 
_ dark, whether or not sleepover-era memories of ‘Bloody Mary’ 
| come to mind. 

At my grandparents’ home, my cousins and I slept in a bunk 
bed in a spare room. The wallpaper, now peeling or replaced, 
“Was white, adorned with cute little pictures of elephants hold- 
i g balloons, reds and yellows and blues. It was sweet, very child 
4 PPP ropriate, and sometimes I'd stroke the embossed figures and 
E ent them before sleep took me. Until the night I dreamt that 
these elephants were evil, that they could leave the wallpaper and 
“cut me in two with their red eyes. From then, I wouldn’t even 
Gok at them in the dark, would run to the bathroom with my 


“eyes closed and my breath held. If that’s what my sleeping brain 
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could do with cute elephants, imagine what they could do with 
Jonny Quest's reptilian Medusa. 

In the darkness, the light from my fish tank gave off the 
only glow in the room. The water meant that anything behind 
it wasn’t quite clear — my Forever Friends wallpaper appeared 
slightly stretched, those friendly bears now menacing. Perhaps I’m 
making excuses for my own neuroses, but that warping could be 
responsible for Medusa’s journey to my childhood home. From my 
bed, where I had awoken another night in a row screaming about 
the threat of Medusa, somewhere in the liminal, warped space 
between sleep and consciousness, I saw her staring back at me. 

I screamed. I leaped from my bed and ran into my parents’ 
room, again babbling about a threat only I could perceive (or stop, 
as my OCD would have me believe). Exasperated, they followed 
me back to my room, telling me that she wasn’t there: I was seeing 
things in my exhausted state. With no choice but to believe that 
only J could see her, I walked the ladder up to my bunk bed with 
my eyes squinted shut, refusing to look at the fish tank. Every 
night I ignored the siren’s call of its glow, knowing that if I looked, 
I would see her. 

She wasn’t there in the day, of course. Nightmare logic fol- 
lows that she disappeared by day, possibly to work or to haunt 
someone on the other side of the world. I could safely feed my fish, 
clean the filter, and do all the other jobs I needed to do, But night 
was something else entirely — a time of avoiding her gaze that 
would send me into yet another screaming, sweating nightmare 
about Medusa. I tried to focus on anything else, making bargains 


with the gods of if not Mount Olympus then my neuroses, that if 
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they didn’t send Medusa after me, I would do anything. I’d clean 


i 
i 


My singular obsession with Medusa only died down to make 
q space for other fears, usually ones based around human heads. 
{ Anything could become evil in the night. Busts, mannequins, a 
_ doll of my mother’s. Old-fashioned diving helmets, used to terrify- 
q ing effect in Scooby-Doo, sent shudders down my spine. I didn’t 
know what was in there, Everything but teddy bears were terrify- 
_ ing, and even they had their moments. The adults in my life tried 
__ everything to calm my restless, imaginative little head. 

) I moved out, my fish died, the tank dilapidated in a garage 
q somewhere. Still, Medusa followed me. At ten, I watched Disney’s 
_ Haunted Mansion, an adaptation of a ride I would later come to 
\ love. Madame Leota, the otherworldly psychic occupying a crystal 
"ball filled with her green, smoky hair, evoked Medusa for me. But 
x loved Leota: she was funny, she was cute, she made light jabs 


“and had feelings of her own. She guided the heroes. I thought she 


B Aeduse, if you're looking for ies or trying to avoid her, is 
§ Siverywhere. I have had to learn to live alongside Medusa, nego- 
| Hating space for her in my life. I did as I often do when I want 
to truly work through a fear, not pushing her away or covering 
up my fear with elaborate rituals but learning all I can, learning 


) to sympathise. Instead of understanding Medusa as a monster. 
’ 
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I researched her real back story; if she felt so real to me that I 


believed we shared a small bedroom, why not treat her as real? 


06.03.2016 

As I got older, I learned more about Medusa 
and I felt empathy 

that she was raped 

and must be so lonely 

without men 

without her beauty 

but still, at twenty-three 


I cannot look her in the eye 


There are different versions of the Medusa tale, and some presume 
that she was born looking that way. The Roman poet Ovid, the 
first to give Medusa proper attention in Metamorphoses circa 8 AD 
(along time before Jonny Quest, leaving centuries for misinterpre- 
tation), told that she was once a beautiful maiden, with flowing 
hair that stopped men in the street. One of three sisters, and 
the only mortal, she was quite the looker. These looks attracted 
Poseidon, god of the sea and an evil little fuck to boot, who raped 
Medusa in Athena’s temple. 

Jealous, because she had no sisterly instincts and MeToo 
wasn’t a thing yet, Athena cursed Medusa, blaming her for 
Poseidon’s crimes. While she claimed to be mad about the “des- 
ecration’ of her temple, Athena’s next actions tell the reality of 
her feelings. She transformed Medusa’s luscious locks into evil 


snakes and the gorgon herself into a monster, a twisted one with 
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hid, understandably feeling a bit self-conscious, in a labyrinth, 
perning all that stepped onto her turf into stone. Perseus, another 
evil little fuck, sought Medusa’s head to use in battle. Taking tools 
bestowed on him by various friends and using Athena’s bronze 
‘ ield to reflect Medusa’s gaze back at her, Perseus slaughtered 
and decapitated Medusa. 

: This changes things. As a child, my fear of Medusa was tied 
~ inextricably to my fear of my mother, whose unpredictable temper 
haunted my waking life. In 2015, I wrote in my diary, Even if she 
} § not bad, she lacks the morality and maternity of all the mothers I 
s w at my friends’ houses. I only saw my mother in Jacqueline Wilson 
books and Gorgon paintings. That contorted face became inextrica- 
ble from my mother’s; Medusa’s temper a maternal one. Mothers 
central to Greek mythology, from Oedipus to Orestes, and 
ir fact, it’s when Medusa is beheaded that her own two children 
Tole of the Mother is second only to Freud's. 


Understanding Medusa not only as a woman, but as a victim, 


le Scary. 
4 Because that’s what this is, in today’s parlance: reclamation. 
4€dusa scared me, robbed me of my sleep, because I had only ever 


wn a misogynistic depiction of her as a vicious monster, rather 
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than ever known the truth: that she was a woman, one who went 
through hell, one who was violated in the worst way, and she her- 
self was then questioned and punished. Poseidon got to sail away, 
Athena probably never felt any sisterly guilt towards Medusa, 
although maybe she would now. Maybe we'd see an iPhone-notes 
apology from Athena for being such a great big bitch. 

No: everyone in the Medusa story gets what they wanted, 


except Medusa, and nobody gets what they deserve. 


In 2017, I went to Sicily with my best friend Zoe, for three nights 
of misbehaving and three days of being cultural and smart. One 
afternoon, we took a bus up Mount Pellegrino, where the views 
are stunning at 430 metres above sea level, but the real draw for 
tourists and pilgrims is a yellow structure, a shrine built into 
the rocks. The Santuario di Santa Rosalia is where the body of the 
patron saint of Sicily rests. Devoutly religious, Rosalia died as a 
hermit in a cave on the mountain in 1166. Almost 500 years later, 
Palermo was subject to a plague, and the ghost of Rosalia began to 
appear to sick people, telling them that her bones must be brought 
to the city and taken on a procession. She told a hunter where to 
find her, which he dutifully did, and after devotees marched her 
around Palermo three times(!), the plague ceased. Her fans built 
the shrine immediately, and there it still sits. 

Rosalia is an easy sell as a heroine: she was young, devoutly 
religious, and she did nothing but pray and die before saving a 
bunch of people's lives. After viewing her remains, I bought a pink 
glass rosary that I swore I wouldn’t wear blasphemously as a neck- 


lace over my bikini. At the base of her shrine sits a market, where 
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we wandered and browsed before catching a bus back down the 
mountain. I saw it immediately, something I hadn’t noticed on my 
_ tush to meet Ms Rosalia: a green, suspiciously Medusa-like head 


t 
a stared back at me from flags, coasters, wallets, beach towels, orna- 


; and ears of corn: a Gorgon. In Italy! Where I thought I was safe! 
/ I was scared, obviously, of these harmless flags, because that 

~ woman looked a whole lot like Medusa. What she didn’t have, 
i Not yet, was the sympathetic back story that I’d used to ration- 
_ alise Medusa’s reign of terror over my sleeping life as a toddler. 


q Zoe wanted to buy a flag and tried to urge me to join her, but I 


| thought even a depiction of a distant relative of Medusa’s in my 


7 home would cause her spirit to awaken in my house. Still, she 


_ toa particularly good catacomb and see a famously weird corpse. 
I picked and chose what frightened me, and it was rarely logical. 
Still, there was something unique in what Medusa awoke in me. 


So T had to know this bitch, too. 


I did my research after I got some phone service, Jethoars 
| a Sicilian sriskelion symbol, featuring the head of Medusa and 


4 the colours of Sicily. It was her! Somehow she found me here, 


Years before I would feel ready to go to ensen where I knew 
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would be placed as a symbol of protection by the door of a home, 
in an effort to turn intruders to stone. 

This exposes the paradox of Medusa: we're scared of her 
because of her powers, perceived as they are to be born from pure 
evil. But those same powers are what make her strong, an emblem 
of protection. Her face was often used in protective talismans to 
ward off evil; the confusion lying at the centre, in the belief that 
Medusa herself is evil. 

I found a way to let her into my heart and holiday, and 
Zoe’s Medusa-but-maybe-not-Medusa went everywhere with us. 
We waved her little head and her funny legs at strangers on the 
bus, we waved her at a pizza place, we waved her on the beach 
before leaving her so we could go for a swim. She came with us 
for every drink, every dance, every jaunt we had for the rest of 
the vacation. 

I probably named her, but I can’t remember what, I just 
remember drunkenly slurring that I /oved her, that I was sad I 
was too insane to have her in my house. She was there to look 
over not just us, but all of the crops of the little island of Sicily. 
Sometimes the scariest women are the fiercest protectors, or 
something, and even if that wasn’t true in my house it was true 
that week in Sicily. A man came to speak to us, as they are wont 
to do when two women were alone, and we laughed at him: 
can’t you see we're busy? Girls’ trip, just three Gorgons drinking out 
of fishbowls. 

In December 2020, when I started trying to write about 
Medusa through squinty eyes because I am still frightened of 


her scary old face, Karl gifted me a Versace knuckle duster. He 
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_ bought it second-hand from a friend, a sweet attempt at allaying 
my fears the best way, through designer jewellery. It also served 
__ asa reference to every time he has suggested buying a Versace belt 
or shirt, and I have told him, she is not coming into my house. The 
_ knuckle duster sits between my fingers, three gorgon sisters, or 
_ three Medusas, depending on your perspective. I can look straight 
y at it, admire her from this angle and that, and she hasn’t yet turned 
"me to stone. I almost love her. 

Some fears are necessary to get over: heights, driving, travel, 
_ dogs. Refusing to do or be near some things will not only affect 
; your own quality of life, but make you a nightmare to be around, 
an inconvenience to the people who love you most. I know this 
"because I ama living inconvenience, have been variably frightened 
} of showers or the dark or spiders or whatever haunts me that day. 
Tam a trembling parody of an adult when the right thing threat- 


ens my sleep or well-being. 


Others, though, like a fear of a mythical being who may or 
| may not have lived thousands of years ago, don’t really affect any- 
“one. It’s a party anecdote, something light and silly. Everyone has 
one: clowns, dinosaurs, tall people. They don’t really mean it, not 
_ always, and often the fear dissipates before it’s likely to cause any 
- real trauma. My ex’s sister, for a long time, believed Hitler was 
hiding in her closet coming to ‘get her’, It’s normal. 
So why did it matter to me so much? Why did I need to repair 
_my relationship with Medusa, a creature that, were she ever real, 
4 is long dead? I don’t know. Maybe if I can’t repair my relationship 
_ With my actual mother, a tentative one with Medusa is a little stop- 


_ Sap. Maybe I thought if I could get over something that horrified 
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me so much, I could get over anything. Or maybe — more likely 
—the second I found out what she had been through, I felt such a 
fierce kinship that I didn’t want to be one more person avoiding 
her gaze, refusing to acknowledge her humanity. Maybe that’s 
insane in itself. Medusa and I don’t care: we’re going shopping. I 


don’t look anyone in the eyes, anyway. 
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14.03.2020 
Stare into the mouth of hell 
in every way, any way 


what comes next? 


4 A long the coast of Portugal, near the beach city of Cascais 
and the occult hub of Sintra, there’s a place called Boca do 


i to some as the place where occultist Aleister Crowley faked his 
_ Own suicide in 1930. 

An incorrigible attention seeker and relentless liver of life, 
_ Crowley, who had been spending time in the misty mountains 
of Sintra pursuing all things both spiritual and sexual, decided 
‘that enough was enough. Spurned by a woman, he decided to 


feign casting his body into the swirling, turquoise waters of Boca 
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do Inferno, knowing all would believe his mortal form had been 
dashed on the black rocks below. 

The note was written partly in butchered Portuguese and 
Thelemic symbols, the iconography of Crowley’s religious move- 
ment Thelema. Aided by the spooky poet Fernando Pessoa, who 
translated the note before distributing it to newspapers and police, 
the pseudocide was a success. 

Three weeks later, Crowley re-emerged at an exhibition of 
his own works in Berlin. Apparently, few of his paintings sold, 
but it didn’t matter. Houdini-esque, he had pulled off a sleight 
of hand; he could enjoy raking in his payment, if not in German 
Reichsmark or Portuguese Escudo, then in attention. 

Ninety years later, in early March 2020, I found myself sonal 
ing in Crowley’s footsteps, not for attention or for revenge neuen 
a lover, but to fill my life with just a little bit of magic before it 
all shut down. I had arrived in Lisbon after cancelling a trip to 
Japan, believing that the threat of Covid-19 was less pressing in 
Portugal than anywhere else. 

I was naive: weren’t we all in March 2020? So, for the first 
few days of our vacation, Karl and I lived. We ate at saletincie 
we went to bars, we lay on the beach. The reality of the pandemic 
and ensuing lockdowns started to loom, everything shutting down 
bit by bit, day by day. 

When we arrived, there were signs in the hotel in Chinese 
and Portuguese, but not English, explaining the threat of the 
novel coronavirus. Stay apart, wash your hands, don’t cough, go 
to a hospital. A copy of the French newspaper, Le Monde, sat in 
the spa’s lobby, the front page screaming ‘LE CORONAVIRUS 
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PROVOQUE UN CHOC MONDIAL’. A botanical garden we'd 
longed to visit closed to the public. A chipper sign in the street in 
the old area of Alfama proclaimed the less than scientifically sound 
advice: ‘3 BEERS A DAY KEEPS THE CORONA VIRUS 
AWAY ©”. 

Which is to say, yes, I knew what was coming. But the mes- 
Sages were so mixed, oscillating between dire threats and upbeat 


promises that this restaurant or that museum was safe. It was hard 


__ to know, to really understand what was next, 


One morning, Karl’s 30th birthday, we went to our usual spot 
for break fast to find that social distancing was in place. That was 
fine, we waited, we sanitised our hands more than once at the 
insistence of a barista whose nails were filthy. I didn’t say anything, 


didn’t let him in on the irony. That afternoon, the spa at the hotel 


_ closed, and it was the first time I heard words like global pandemic 


__used to describe the encroaching dread. 


With our plans cancelled, we went to places we loved but that 


__we knew would be empty and safe, like Cemitério dos Prazeres, 
a sprawling cemetery full of plants, intricate graves and marble 
 mausoleums. I fussed stray cats and drank in the afternoon sun, 
_ looking out over the bridge and the river Tagus. From there, we 
wandered to the neglected park and botanical garden Tapada das 


| Necessidades, knowing that its rundown buildings and smashed 


glass meant that others avoided it. It was always my favourite for 


that exact reason: I sought solitude, and I knew I could find it 


E among tangled vines and boarded-up windows. 


I tiptoed around the pastel pink shacks that were rumoured 


to once house the king’s concubines while he slept soundly in the 
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main house, Paldcio das Necessidades. Alone but for peacocks and 
a couple of dogs, I explored the dried-out cacti and palm trees and 
the uncared-for lawns. I wanted to take in everything I could, to 
absorb just some of the magic of a city I’d soon be separated from. 
Lisbon, unlike the UK or US, handled the pandemic quickly. 
Portugal enforced new rules by the minute, as other countries 
took months to catch up, if they ever did. Bars and restaurants 
closed. On the Friday night, after eating an entire boat of vegan 
sushi at a Japanese restaurant, we went for one last drink. We 
found a tiny hole in the wall run by an Irish man who invited us 
to sit at the bar to chat while he created cocktails that he knew 
we'd love, quizzing me on my past as a bartender. We drank 
with him and his business partner, talking down the fears we all 
had, shots of limoncello softening the quiet terror. I wrote in my 
diary: A bartender fears for his business, but we laugh — it'll be over 
by the on season. 

He told us that he had wanted to join the army, that he'd 
fucked up a grenade in his own face and had to immediately 
retire, instead taking up bartending. He'd gotten a lot out of it: 
travelling the world, entering competitions, opening his own gor- 
geous, dark-green tiled little bar in Lisbon so recently. We all 
followed each other on Instagram, promising to reconnect soon, 
that we were in Lisbon all the time, that we were planning to 
move. It wasn’t a lie; it was true until it wasn’t, like so many of 
our optimistic ‘plans’. 

The next day, head pounding, the unassailable optimism 
of a chipper Irishman wore off. We tried to book a flight back 
to London, but they were all sold out. We had a weekend left 
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and no choice but to escape people. At the hotel, in the street, in 
the city, the swarms of tourists and citizens started to feel unsafe. 
My entire life I had avoided strangers and busy places, easily 
becoming overstimulated or anxious on buses or planes or in the 
street. Now I felt validated, but I mostly just felt scared. I knew I 
was safer in Lisbon than I would be at home, but I had no choice 
but to return. 

Throughout his life, Aleister Crowley kept meticulous diar- 
ies. They were attempts to record his efforts at various kinds 
of magick, to explain his methodology and successes, Some are 
barely coherent, but for the most part they’re insightful, if only 
to the inner-workings of a drug addict and relentless player, who 


somehow managed to draw in the adoration of a semi-cult with 


) his religion, Thelema. I, too, keep diaries. Not (solely) as records 
of my sexcapades and attempts at dark magick, but in an effort to 


; ‘ 
_ Capture time, moments I know I'll forget. Throughout my trip, I 


made notes and little poems, both in my phone and a pink, faux- 


leather notebook, trying to immortalise things that would feel 


~ absurd when I looked back. 


To escape the crush of the city, we rented a car, stopping 


first at a beach in Cascais. It was fairly empty, the not-exactly- 


hot March sun more of a deterrent than the oncoming pandemic 


which was not yet officially called a pandemic, A man walked over 


asl read in a quiet spot, yelling about the future. 


I wrote, A man comes over on the beach. It's 22 degrees and he 


| Warns us that we shouldn't be here, it’s not safe, it'll be mandatory 
_ tomorrow. He sounded like he was prophesising, spreading gospel 


n ‘ sp 
, ather than news. I was wearing a Hawaiian-print playsuit with 
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sunglasses, which felt absurd — who was this man to tell me my 
life as I knew it was about to end? J always thought I would kill 
myself in the apocalypse, | wrote, but as it turns out, I'd just try and 
soak up as many sunbathing minutes as possible. 

But he was right, so we drove west, and then north. Relaxing 
on the beach when there was so much left to see in the world, so 
much that we might never see again, felt wrong. 

Boca do Inferno sits at the very bottom of the fog-wrapped 
Sintra National Park. The town itself is a colourful, storybook 
village set in the mountains, and the surrounding area was a hub 
for occult activity throughout its history, whether it’s Pessoa and 
Crowley hiding out there or when it was used as a location in 

Roman Polanski’s thriller The Ninth Gate. 

Shrouded in mist more often than lit by sunshine, Sintra has a 
rich history of occultism, as well as associations with the crusaders 
and Knights Templar. I'd been before and found myself drawn, 
like many before me, to its history. There were so many places 
within it I hadn’t seen yet, among them Convento dos Capuchos, a 
moss-cladded monastery set deep in the trees and rocks. 

I wanted to tick them off, take a mystic pilgrimage. First 
was the Inferno. On this day it was busier than I would expect for 
a landmark only really promoted by Atlas Obscura, but I could 
see why. Walking down to a point, you can see the coast curving 

around Portugal. Huge caves indent the edge of the country, with 
surges of vicious, glass-sharp turquoise water rushing in and out 
of the earth. 

Inferno, for something so beautiful, so green, feels wrong. Is it 


really hell if it’s so blue, if the sky is so clear? I looked down at it 
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and I longed to wrap up inside it, not to pretend as the cowardly 
Crowley had, but to curl inside the blankets of the ocean and be 
carried away. I didn’t want to die; but I didn’t want to go home 
either. 
A plaque unseen and unread by the teenage boys who amused 
themselves risking their lives to dangle over the ocean explains 
the story behind Crowley’s simulando suicidio. It elaborates that 
newspapers and foreigners were led with the ‘connivance’ of 
Pessoa to give his death credibility, Crowley stayed in Sintra for 
twenty more days, doing things I dare not ask about. His suicide 
note, directed at a woman he wanted to make feel bad, translates 
roughly to: ‘Can't live without you. The other mouth of hell that 
will catch me won't be as hot as yours.’ Suitably horny, for a man 
so led by his desires. 
Aleister Crowley was not a liked nor particularly pleasant 
man. He said some controversial things, as people were wont to 
do in the 19th and 20th centuries before they could be cancelled 
for them by the internet. But I am fascinated by his determina- 
tion, his single-minded quest to do nothing but hole himself away 
fucking, performing spells and writing, as he did for his entire life. 
Whether or not he actually had magical powers is less interesting 
to me than the fact that he so believed he did that he dedicated his 
life to his practice. Maybe it was more a case of taking lots of drugs 
than it was sex magick, but still — I admire anyone who commits 
themselves wholly to their beliefs, and I’m jealous of anyone who 
gets to escape humanity in the mountains. 
This road trip through Sintra felt like a small quasi- 


pilgrimage for someone with no loyalty to any one spirituality 
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I first visited Sintra in September 2018 with innocent intentions. 
Researching places to visit near Lisbon, I came across an image 
of something in Sintra called the ‘Initiation Well’. From above, 
it appears to be an endless, mossy spiral, evoking images of a 
Guillermo del Toro film. I didn’t think about it again, but that 
night I found myself at the Initiation Well in one of my frequent 
vivid, violent and occasionally prescient nightmares. 

Two weeks later, after again spending the day at the beach, 
my body followed me to Sintra when I tired of tanning and swim- 
ming in Cascais. Once in the town, which is dotted with symbolic 
sunwheels, I had two options: walk to Quinta da Regaleira, which 
I thought was just a garden, or travel further to Paldcio da Pena, 
a red-and-yellow castle high in the hills. Quinta da Regaleira was, 
simply, closer. On first sight, it’s a Gothic house overlooking four 
hectares of forest. It’s darker, more imposing than the pops of 
colour throughout Sintra, but the real mysticism lurks deeper. 

I soon found that the Initiation Well is not really a well at 
all, but a subterranean tower, with nine levels to echo Dante’s 
levels of hell. At the bottom of its mossy depths a large alchemical 
symbol adorns its floor. Research revealed that the spacing of the 
landings are linked to tarot mysticism and that the well was used 
for ceremonies that included ‘tarot initiation rites’. There was no 
further information. 

The estate of Quinta da Regaleira was built by another eccen- 
tric who found himself drawn to Sintra’s history: billionaire and 
entomologist Anténio Augusto Carvalho Monteiro. He purchased 
the house and surrounding area in 1892, at which time he had just 


martied his wife and was developing an obsession with masonry 
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and mythology. After his move to the estate, his wife is never 
mentioned again; he begins to build his vision of a temple to his 
beliefs with Italian architect and set designer Luigi Manini. 

After walking around Quinta da Regaleira for hours, fog 
descending, I became hyper-fixated on both the estate and Sintra 
in a way that I knew I would not shake. Nobody knows exactly 
what took place at the Quinta da Regaleira, but its every corner 
seems fit for rites and ceremony. Stone turrets with altars at their 
centre; the Unfinished Well, another subterranean tunnel, but this 
one inaccessible; drainage holes in the ground beneath stone slabs; 
a Virgin’s Grotto with an altar that evokes images of sacrifice; 
labyrinthine tunnels; the Font of Abundance, a blackened water 
fountain set in a huge, ornate, tiled facade behind an altar; endless 
tunnels set behind a waterfall. 

One theory for what happened there relates to Templar and 
Masonic initiation rites. Few people know their specificities, but 
it is said that the initiate was required to undertake a symbolic 
journey in a forest environment, experiencing hardship and 
disorientation along the way. The journey through Quinta da 
Regaleira can be interpreted that way, but it’s impossible to know 
whether the references are solely symbolic, a billionaire showing 
off. After Monteiro completed work on the estate in 1910, what 
happened until his death in 1920 is a mystery. 

Quinta da Regaleira is full of minutiae that individually infers 
meaning, but collectively obscures any: references to the Knights 
Templar, Masonry, and dark alchemy as well as Greek mythol- 
ogy and Western religion. Symbolism is abundant, but confused: 


Leda’s Grotto features a statue of the mythological queen Leda 
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below a Star of David. The Gods Promenade, a path leading 
to Monteiro’s home, is lined with several Greek gods. He also 
installed a Roman Catholic chapel that, despite being small, is 
built of several floors and houses a secret tunnel to the main house. 
It is lavishly decorated with imagery: Christian symbolism faces 
off with the Order of Christ Cross, surrounded by pentagrams. 
A photograph of Monteiro lives in the basement. His body laid 
there once, too. 

When I was exploring Quinta da Regaleira, | felt as if time 
and space were collapsing. Some of that I can attribute to my 
hyper-focus: everything about the estate pulled me in, setting my 
imagination reeling. But the disorientation, my phone dropping 
dead, a ghostly blur appearing in a film photo taken at Monteiro’s 
tomb in the Cemitério dos Prazeres? 1 can’t put that down to any- 
thing. Which is why I was so desperate to return to Sintra, so 
forever changed by what I saw at Monteiro’s place. 

When I had a final opportunity to do something before the 
world closed down, I followed in the footsteps of those eccentric, 
rich men I have nothing in common with and took to the moun- 
tains. On an aimless drive through Sintra, its telltale fog dripping 

from the clouds as we wound through the hills, Karl and I found 
ourselves at the back of the estate. Its familiar moss and black 
stones gave its location away, its unique architecture leaking onto 
the roads. A small tunnel in the rock appeared to exit onto the 
street, and I felt urgently drawn to explore. A security guard dis- 
couraged it, so I settled instead on driving, knowing I’d never be 
content with not truly knowing what had happened here. I would 


be back, I promised myself, if not now then soon. 
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For now, there was nothing to do but keep driving. Just 
outside the town, we took a break at Parque da Liberdade, an 
overgrown park dotted with obscured shrines. Photographs 
of the Pope torn out of magazines sat alongside pictures of 
beloved, lost family members, wrapped lovingly with flowers. 
Back in the car, we saw waterfalls that tumbled down black, 
mossy hills, reminiscent of Quinta da Regaleira. In small villages, 
old ladies waved from their windows, not keen on stepping out- 
side but not wanting to be rude, either. Sweeping views of the 
coast, of the world beyond our car, reminded us what would be 
lost so soon. 

The world was empty, both because it was a quiet Sunday 
and because Portugal was, rightly, fearing what was to come. 
Billboards otherwise in Portuguese screamed ‘COVID-19’ in 
black letters on yellow backdrops. Restaurants closed, sticking 
handwritten signs to the door to ward off questions about why. 
Beaches stood, wide and empty, the only footprints a handful of 
our own. I waved at the few passers-by and they waved back, at a 
distance. All we wanted was brief, safe freedom. I stood on a cold 
beach, the wind whipping my hair and breathed, knowing that 
this loneliness, this space, wouldn’t welcome me back in London. 

Birds and seagulls paced the wooden decking walkway onto a 
beach, blissfully unaware. 

Going on long drives would soon be discouraged, too, but at 
this point it was difficult to know what was allowed, especially 
when I didn’t actually have a home to hide inside. Feeling so far 
from humanity added an extra layer of safety, but sitting in the 


car eating some snacks, I smiled at the few older couples sitting 
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in their cars, too. We all had the same idea. Space, breath, fresh 
i we can’t, anymore. 
iN isogies do inane we drove to Cabo da Roca, or the end of 
the world, the most western point of Portugal. The outcropping of 
a cliff edge, it’s suitably dramatic, the end point of the pene 
coast. It’s a warm, more spectacular version of Cornwall’s Land’s 
End, with views all along the country. A large brick structure 
topped by a Christian cross marks the end of the meni and fierce 
March winds let us know we were really there; I gripped my hat 
and laughed into the air, my laughter spat back at me. A stone 
marker donated by the Rotary Club of Sintra serves as another 
reminder that this is a place owned by people looking to find a 


unity and meaning that they’ve struggled to find elsewhere. 


We drive through Sintra, see the woods and the eerie gardens and 


houses. It’s so beautiful driving towards the end of the world. 


The next day, we returned with intention, wanting to see more, 
more, more. My diary records only small vignettes: See flowers, find 
a wide open, dead beach. Undisturbed sand. Not a soul. Yellow and 
black tape. Through Fontaneles — decorative pyramids. To Mafra, a 
palace where a soldier tells us to leave. It is unreal — shops closed, cafes 
shuttered. To another beach — wild waves. To a skate shop, one rogue, 
rebellious skater in the bowl. To a small, beautiful beach where sited 
emerge to welcome me. It's dead. Beautiful, so beautiful and eerie and 
something I am scared to witness but excited to. 

I struggled to organise my trip in a way that made sense, 


couldn’t really capture the feelings, the weight of an impending 
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apocalypse: Jt is all changing. Everything will disappear. Through 
fields, rolling hills, past palaces, closed towns. Another beach where we 
kiss furiously and stand on a cliff and watch the waves and the wide, 
white, untouched sand. A few other souls, a world away from masks 
and plastic but a prophecy still. We drive. A beautiful sunset, flowers, 
Jields. The scenery of a country I love so much. 

Does the coast of Portugal, or more specifically, Sintra, have 
an inherent mysticism, a power and pull not present elsewhere 
in the country? Maybe there’s nothing actually in the earth of the 
place that imbues it with magic. But it has drawn, through time, 
those with a tendency towards the mystical to its shores, to the 
depths of the forests. Driving through Sintra, I saw the Museo 
del Bonsai, a Bonsai museum with hotel rooms, just sitting by 
the side of the road. Who opens a bonsai museum slash hotel in 
the middle of the forest? How are they breaking even, let alone 
thriving? But they are, 

Sintra has a weather all its own, an environmental weirdness 
a result of its place in the mountains but that feels like something 
else when you're living it. Fog descends in a second, phone service 
gets spotty, disorientation sets in. I’ve felt it, both on more delib- 
erately ‘weird’ trips and on a press trip up to Paldcio da Peha with 

a group of relatively normal music journalists, That imbalance in 
environment imbues the area with a sense that you're somewhere 
different, on a different plane of existence to the one that you were 
in just twenty minutes away on a train journey, Statues, waterfalls, 
mossy edges; they just make it all feel a little weird. 

Maybe that’s what draws bonsai fanatics, hermetic nuns and 
people like Pessoa, Monteiro and Crowley there in the first place, 
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An atmospheric disturbance and a silence that lends itself to build- 
ing and writing and worship and spell-casting. In the 19th and 
20th centuries, well-off men could do whatever the fuck they 
wanted, call themselves mystics and masons and occultists and 
just be regarded as geniuses, rather than murdered for being 
weird like their witchy woman counterparts. So maybe Sintra 
isn’t magical: maybe it’s the atmosphere combined with the history 
that makes it feel a little off. Maybe for me, that’s enough. 

Iam a sceptic, but I am a sceptic constantly seeking evidence 
for magic. Sintra is a place teetering between the netherworld and 
our tangible earth that serves as pretty convincing evidence for 
the existence of something e/se. As the pandemic descended and 
my world changed, I saw people acting as I always had: fearful, 
neurotic, paranoid. I should have felt vindicated, but I instead felt 
sad. Nobody deserves to feel as if the world, the very air itself, the 
touch of another human being is going to be your unravelling. 

While I was in Portugal, I read Carmen Maria Machado’s 
Her Body and Other Parties. In the short story ‘Inventory’, in which 
a deadly virus wipes out humanity, one character says to another, 
‘but the fucking thing is only passing through physical contact. If 
people would just stay apart’, the gag, of course, is that she’s saying 
it to a lover. It’s impossible to stay apart, really, for any length of 

time — it depletes our humanity to be without touch, without the 
closeness of others. 

As I drove along the coast, I felt everything I loved about my 
life fall away, for a time as yet indeterminate; weeks, they said, 
but seeing the situation in Portugal, I knew it would be longer. 


I had always oscillated between being twitchy around others 
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and needing their company desperately; there was a just-enough 
amount of closeness I needed before it got too much. 

When it all gets too much, I fantasise about being able to take 
to the mountains as those mystical assholes have always done; to 
write and cast spells and do nothing of real meaning to anyone ni 
myself. I crave distance. However, as the reality dawned, I wanted 
nothing more than to see my friends, to hold them and hear them 
laugh and maybe even be a little annoyed by them. 

One of the greatest losses of the pandemic, other than life 
re touch and everything else that we need as human beings 
is that of spontaneity. Even when things become possible sisi 
will we ever really feel comfortable jumping, mask-less, into { 
car without any directions or real plans? Will we really, ever 
again, without the hand-wringing of an obsessive compulsive 
feel comfortable just doing something for the sake of it, weds 
really knowing what would happen? I had never really been 

“spontaneous, but I still mourned the loss of everyone else’s cap- 
ability for adventure. 

_ Within days I would be standing outside my grandad’s house 
at a distance, waving goodbye for who knows how long. He had 
sanitised his hands and put the things I needed in the boot of his 
car, and I would get them and then sanitise everything myself. 
He let my dog go in the front drive, so that she ran to me and 
we didn’t have to touch, Every single week, once or twice, for a 
year, we've had a video call in which he updates me on how he 
feels, who he’s lost, how much he misses me. He cries as he tells 
me what he’d give just to take me for a meal. I didn’t yet know 
how long it’d be. 
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I would soon look back with fondness on a birthday party 
weeks prior, when we'd managed to get most of our friends 
together at home for shared cheesecake and drinks. I knew noth- 
ing would be like that again, would be so easy that I was the only 
twitchy, neurotic, paranoid one in the room. We would all, for a 
long time, fear the breath and touch of others, panic when anyone 
got too close. Driving, hurtling towards the end of the world, I 
wondered if it wasn’t too late, whether it would be easier to curl 
up on an empty beach and pretend I had never known anyone 
else at all. 

Maybe, with luck, I could re-emerge in a year or so when it 
was all over, strolling into my own gallery opening. Surprise, bitch! 


Here’s that little bit of magic we've been missing. 
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have always instinctively sought out spaces where the world 
I: quiet, slipping into gaps where I might avoid being found. 
Those quiet places take different forms. Small spaces, behind 
the sofa, under my bed, the bottom of the garden. When I was 
a toddler, I had a small, plastic Forever Friends playhouse that I 
would take everywhere, demanding my grandad set it up in his 
living room for the weekend. It was a force field between myself 
and the outside world, but also a message: if I am in my tent, I 
need time alone. My grandad respected that boundary, knew that 
I didn’t wander off out of rudeness or as a personal insult but 
because I just needed to feel quiet, inside and out. 
For my sixth birthday, my parents gave me the greatest gift 
I had ever been given: a shed. A small, secure shed at the bot- 
tom of the garden with its own windows and space for all of my 
books and crystals and toys. It was a sanctuary, a necessary one. 
Sometimes the temper and the noise of the adults outside would 


get too loud, and I would sit in there for hours on end, making 
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‘potions’ and trying to communicate with fairies or whatever else 
I did. I never grew out of needing that quiet. 

In the tenth instalment of the Series of Unfortunate Events 
books (yes, that again), The Slippery Slope, the Baudelaire orphans 
are searching for ‘the last safe place’, convinced that one of their 
dead parents will be hiding there. Instead, they find a burned- 
out headquarters and a scrap of paper with a stanza from “The 
Garden of Proserpine’ by Algernon Charles Swinburne, a poem 
about Persephone, the goddess of both spring and the underworld, 
which opens ‘here where the world is quiet’. 

‘The World is Quiet Here’, ripped from that poem, is the 
motto of the ‘good’ side of a secret organisation called VFD — 
the side that the Baudelaires’ parents were on. It’s inferred that 
good people seek quiet, that bad individuals make the world loud, 
scary, dangerous. Snicket writes that the motto is applicable if you 
feel that, ‘a world full of people sitting quietly with good books in 
their hands is preferable to world filled with schisms and sirens 
and other noisy and troublesome things’. 

The Slippery Slope was released when I was ten years old and 
an insufferable nerd, so I vibed with the idea that book worms are 
inherently good people. But that idea of quiet, safe places meant 
a lot to me at a formative time in my life. The next year, my dog 
died and my dad left (again) and any shred of normalcy I had left 
at home would fall away. In its place was chaos that I didn’t have 
the tools to comprehend and responsibilities that I wasn’t prepared 

for. I found new, less healthy ways to cope. One day I was a ten- 
year-old tomboy and teacher’s pet who spent their time reading 


and skateboarding and building cities out of Lego. Overnight, 
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I started drinking and shoplifting and skiving school and all the 
other things bad kids do. I ran out of places to hide. 

The Baudelaire orphans also don’t get a lot of peace and quiet. 
They're constantly on the run, trying to protect their lives from 
adults who either want to harm them or don’t care if they get 
hurt. The message of the series is, ultimately, that adults cannot be 
trusted. The moments the orphans find peace — in libraries, with 
kind grown-ups, sitting on a cliffside — are few and far between, 
and cherished. 

As a teenager, I was let down by adults while having to kind 
of be one myself. My home wasn’t a safe place, but I couldn’t leave 
it, so I had to carve out pockets of respite. I still hid in my shed, but 
I also had a bunkbed that I installed makeshift curtains around the 
lower half of. When that didn’t feel safe enough, quiet enough, I 
put up a tent in the middle of my room. The more overwhelmed 
I felt, the more I increased the distance, eventually moving the tent 
to the very bottom of my garden, spending not just the summer 
out there but a few weeks in autumn. 

That impulse to seek quiet made a lot of sense when I was 
growing up. I never felt safe or protected, and I was taught, very 
early, that home and security wasn’t unconditional: it was earned, 
and it could be snatched away. When I was sixteen, I felt most at 
home in a room at my stepdad’s, where I had a computer and all 
of my Lego and spent hours doing whatever I liked. One day he 
told me that his seventeen-year-old girlfriend wanted me to move 
out so they could start fresh, and I left with the few things I could 
take. I lost my Lego, my computer files, a lot of my books. I knew 


then that I had to make my own safe spaces, wherever I could. 
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As an adult, I know that I have the unconditional love of the 
people that I have chosen, the ones who have chosen me back. Just 
recently, Karl went on a mission to find a Lego figure of Steven 
Spielberg with a little movie camera, because he knew that was 
the most precious thing I had lost when I left my stepdad’s home. 
I feel loved, and I feel safe. But I still need quiet sometimes. 

It doesn’t take a lot to overwhelm me. I love people, I love the 
world, I love cities and wide-open spaces and restaurants and even 
aeroplanes in the right circumstances. However, being autistic 
means that I am extremely sensitive to all of the things that come 
with those places — noises, smells, textures. I can feel, hear and 
smell everything at once, and my brain is incapable of filtering 
out what it needs to hold on to. That sends me into overdrive, 
and after too long experiencing the world, I can have a meltdown. 

I understand now that a lot of my weird little behaviours — 
my quiet-seeking — were instinctive attempts to both keep safe 
and mitigate the risk of a meltdown. I knew, deep down, that I 
needed space. I would wander off and find a corner, and when 
I couldn’t do that, the worst would happen. Now, with control 
over most aspects of my life, I can avoid spending too much time 
in environments that I struggle with. I space out my engagements, 
taking days off or turning off my phone if I know I’m on the verge 
of burning out. I stick evangelically to Twitter breaks and out-of- 
offices, knowing the consequences when I don’t. I am surrounded 

by people who understand that needing to be away from them 
doesn’t mean I love them any less. 
After everything in my life changed, I internalised that idea 


of finding spaces where the world is quiet, slipping out on long 
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walks down the abandoned train tracks in my village, both with 
friends and alone. I had always done these things instinctively, 
but I started looking for those places on purpose, spending entire 
nights under bridges or in fields or sleeping in a tent. I needed 
respite from everything on the outside, but there was so much 
noise inside that I didn’t know what to do with, either. 

I assumed for a long time that everybody had voices nag- 
ging them and telling them they were bad and that they needed 
to step over the cracks or that they were ungrateful or shouldn’t 
eat. I thought everyone made mental deals with the devil inside 
them, promised to be good in exchange for everything that they 
wanted. By the time I found out that wasn’t the case, I was so 
eaten up by my obsessive compulsive disorder that it wasn’t really 
that helpful. 

I have done a lot of cruel things to myself in an attempt to 
make things quieter. My compulsions, my eating disorder, some- 
times drinking a little too much or disappearing — they were all 
efforts to satiate the relentless voices that told me I was bad. But 
by giving in, I lost what was good about me. 

The years that I spent on a treadmill or starving myself or 
avoiding my friends or carrying out weird rituals to calm my brain 
were empty. There was no room in my brain or life to obsess over 
all the stuff that makes me who I am. 

I will always be overwhelmed, oversensitive, perpetually 
on the brink of some meltdown about something or other. My 
brain will always be relentless, but the one thing I have some 
control over (to some extent) is what those thoughts are, now. 


There is only so much room for so many thoughts, and I find 
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that by focusing on my good obsessions, the intrusive thoughts get 
quieter. Maybe the good obsession that week is a theme park ride 
or a particular earthquake or a favourite band. Lately I’ve been 
reading a lot of books about the opioid crisis. Whatever the phase 
is, it makes things quieter. 

Plus, when I’m scared of something, when I can’t stop think- 
ing about it so much that it consumes and overloads my tiny little 
Scalextric car, I learn as much about that enemy as I can. I have 
read more books about death in the last three years than maybe 
any other topic, and the more I understand it, the less I find myself 
being battered with intrusive thoughts. 

Maybe what I’m talking about is just mindfulness, actually 
being aware of the thoughts in your head and trying to let go of 
the ones that don’t make anything better. 

I am this way because I was born this way. Some of it is defin- 
itely being autistic, a lot is having OCD, another chunk is just the 
particular makeup of the neurons and all that shit in my brain. I 
don’t mind it, sometimes. I get to spend all day, every single day, 
writing and reading about the things that consume me, and I've 
made a life that I would never have had if I was different. 

I’ve gone to countries, met people and read books that I just 
wouldn’t ever have bothered to if I could let the thought go. Lots 
of people are this way, too. I thought I was normal, then I realised 
I wasn’t, then I realised that every brain is normal in its own way. 

My own operates in extremes. I feel uncomfortable in a lot of 
spaces, but the ones I like most sit at opposite ends of a spectrum: 
if Vegas and Disneyland and rock shows are at one end, over- 


whelming me and bombarding me with colour and noise and 
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information in a way that makes it impossible to think, the wide 
ocean and churches and empty streets are at the other. 

I filled my life with that noise and colour. I went to my first 
show alone when I was thirteen years old, to see Yellowcard, a 
pop punk band who inexplicably have a full-time violin player. I 
was anxious, but crushed at the front I let the night happen to me: 
I got kicked in the head, drinks poured over me, bruises on my 
ribs. I caught a setlist and lost my voice screaming. Since then, I’ve 
been to hundreds of shows, and it’s a space where I can paradoxi- 
cally find some respite. There is nothing to do but tread water, to 
enjoy that moment and try not to get trampled. It’s hard to think 
about the future with someone’s elbow in your neck. 

A few years ago, driving from LA to Vegas, I found a safe 
place where the world was so quiet I couldn’t think about any- 
thing else. It found me, really: Karl and I saw a sign for Zzyzx 
Road and decided to turn off, not knowing what it meant. We 
were dragging out the journey as much as possible: stops at Bottle 
Tree Ranch, the train-cart Barstow McDonald’s, Alien Fresh 
Jerky in Baker, the world’s biggest thermometer. We'd stopped 
for every tiny bit of very American roadside experience — the 
tackier, the better. 

Between the smog of LA and the crushing neon of Vegas, 
we wound down a narrow road for miles. Nobody was coming 
the other way. The sun was nearly setting, and at the end of the 
road, we came to a salt flat, a dry lake in the Mojave Desert. The 
sky turning from blue to lilac and reflecting back off the white 
salt, we stepped out of the car to an absolute dead silence. There 


is nothing at the end of Zzyzx except for a ‘healing centre’, a 
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desert research centre, and a set of swings. A few educational 
plaques, some palm trees, not a soul. The remnants of an old spa 
sit, abandoned. Known as Zzyzx so that it could have the ‘last 
word’ in the dictionary, the space feels like the end of the world. 
The quietest place. 

I like who I am now, but sometimes, when things are espe- 
cially noisy or my nightmares are bad and I feel like I’m getting 
no respite from the crueller thoughts, I wonder how I could 
live another ten, twenty, 30 years with this much chaos. I feel 
like I can’t rest, can’t get away from myself for even a second. 
Sometimes it gets so bad that I genuinely want to die for just a 
little bit of silence. It’s overwhelming, and combined with the 
overstimulation of the outside world and the pain I’m often in, it 
gets so much that I don’t know what I'll do if I have to spend the 
rest of my life living in this body. 

So, while I live in a safe home now, I still need spaces where 
the world is quiet. Every day I have a bath, workout, lie in the 
dark alone. 

Most mornings I swim, the cold of the water making my head 
still. A lot of the time, I need even more distance, so I go for a long 
walk or disappear into the countryside. I go to the sea, a lot, to see 
where the planet meets something bigger, quieter. I sit in fields, 
and I seek out animals and I try to connect with something other 
than the noise, and in those moments I understand cloistered nuns. 
Closing out the rest of the world means that I can come back and 
love it again. 

The world is noisier for everyone than it ever was. We are 


all overwhelmed, all the time, by information and noise and 
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chaos and bad news. Some people are more sensitive, but we're 
all affected. 

The things that comfort me are the same things that did when 
I was a toddler, but now I have the autonomy to assert my need 
for them. People ask me sometimes why I sought diagnosis for 
autism spectrum disorder, the implication being that it’s a bad 
thing — first of all, it’s not. Second of all, the bad thing was living 
for most of my life without the language for what I felt, what I 
needed. I have less meltdowns now I understand why I have them 
to begin with. Diagnosis is a lifeline. It empowers me to live the 
way I need to, to ask for help and space. 

Autistic people get mocked for never growing up, never moy- 
ing past the things that made us happy as kids, whether it’s teddy 
bears or trains or cartoons. I’ve always maintained that the saddest 
thing is losing access to a part of your brain where you can truly 
find joy. By being oversensitive to everything, I have a bottomless 
capacity for enjoying the things I love. 

Because I am still a baby, the only place my brain is truly quiet 
is in the water. The ocean, its overwhelming expanse, offers free- 
dom from myself. With the water wrapped around my limbs, my 
legs and feet going numb from peddling in the cold, with the rush 
of the waves silencing anyone onshore, I feel a genuine peace. The 
world is quiet here, 1 think, and with only not drowning to focus on 
the other thoughts start to slip away. I wonder how I could ever 
obsess over anything at all, why the things that scare and irritate 
and overwhelm me manage to do so. That respite only lasts as long 


as I am in the water, of course. But it’s something. 
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Writer and journalist Marianne Eloise was 
born obsessive. What that means changes day 
to day, depending on what her brain latches 
onto: fixations with certain topics both good 
and bad, intrusive violent thoughts, looping 
phrases. Some obsessions have lasted a 
lifetime, while others will be intense but only 
last a week or two. 


Obsessive, Intrusive, Magical Thinking is a 
culmination of a life spent obsessing, offering 
a glimpse into Marianne’s brain, but also an 
insight into the lives of others like her. From 
death to Medusa, to Disneyland to fire, to LA 
to her dog, her unique, lyrical book explores 
the intersection of neurodivergence, fixation 
and disorder, telling the story of one life 
underpinned and ultimately made whole 
by obsession. 
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